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OUR MESS.—JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN. 


CHAPTER XXVI.——-THE DINNER-PARTY AT MOUNT-BROWN. 


I awoxe refreshed after half-an-hour’s 
doze, and then every circumstance of 
the whole day was clear and palpable 
before me. I remembered each mi- 
nute particular, and could bring to 
my mind all the details of the race 
itself, notwithstanding the excitement 
they had passed in, and the rapidity 
with which they succeeded each other. 

My first thought was to visit poor 
Joe, and creeping stealthily to his 
room, I opened the door. The poor 
fellow was fast asleep, his features 
had already become coloured with 
fever, and a red hectic spot on either 
cheek told that the work of mischief 
had begun; yet still his sleep was 
tranquil, and a half smile curled his 
bloodless lips. On his bed his old 
hunting-cap was placed, a bow of 
white and green ribbons—the colours 
I wore—fastened gaudily in the front; 
upon this, doubtless, e had been 
gazing to the last moment of his 
waking. I now stole noiselessly back 
and began a letter to O’Grady, whose 
anxiety as to the result would, I knew, 
be considerable. 

It was not without pride, I confess, 
that I narrated the events of the day; 
it when I came to that part of my 
etter in which Joe was to be men- 
tioned, I could not avoid a sense of 
shame in acknowledging the cruel 
cotitrast between my conduct and his 
gratitude. I did not attempt to theo- 


rize upon what he had done; for I 
Vor. XX.—No. 115, 





felt that O’Grady’s better knowledge 
of his countrymen would teach him 
to sound the depths of a motive, the 
surface of which I could but skim. I 
told him frankly, that the more I saw 
of Ireland, the less I found I knew 
about it: so much of sterling good 
seemed blended with unsettled notions 
and unfixed opinions—such warmth of 
heart, such frank cordiality, with such 
traits of suspicion and distrust, that I 
could make nothing of them. Either, 
thought I, these a are born to 
present the anomaly of all that is most 
opposite and contradictory in human 
nature, or else the fairest gifts that 
ever graced manhood have been per- 
verted and abused by mismanagement 
and misguidance. 

I had just finished my letter when 
Bob Mahon drove up, his honest face 
radiant with smiles and -humour. 

“ Well, Hinton,” cried he, “the 
whole thing is properly settledthe 
money is paid over, and if you aré 
writing to O’Grady, you may fien- 
tion, that he can draw on the Lime. 
rick bank, at sight if he pleases: 
there’s time enough, however, for all 
this ; so get up beside ine; we've — 
half an hour to do our five miles, 
dress ae dinner.” satiate 

I took my place de the major, 
and as we flew fast t the air, 
the cool breeze and his énilivening 
conversation rallied and refreshed me. 
Such was our pace; we had ten mi- 
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nutes to spare, as we entered a dark 

avenue of tall beech trees, and a few 

seconds after arrived at the door of 

a large, old-fashioned-looking manor- 

house, on the steps of which stood 

Hugh Dillon himself, in all the pleni- 

tude of a white waistcoat and black 

silk tights. While he hurried me to 

a dressing-room he overwhelmed me 

with felicitations on the result of the 

day. “You'll think it strange, Mr. 

Hinton,” said he, “ that I should con- 

tulate you, knowing that Mr. Burke 

isa kind of relation of mine—but I 

have heard so much of your kindness 

to my niece, Louisa, that I cannot but 
rejoice in your success.” 

“T should rather,” said I, “ for 
many reasons, had it been more legiti- 
mately obtained ; and, indeed, were I 
not acting for another, I doubt how 
far I should feel justified in consider- 
ing myself a winner.” 

«« My dear sir,” interrupted Dillon, 
“ the laws of racing are imperative in 
the matter ; besides, had you waved 
right, all who backed you must 

ve lost their money.” 

For that matter,” said I laughing, 
“the number of my supporters was 
tolerably limited.” 

‘ “No matter for that: and even if 
ou had not a single bet upon you, 
lick’s conduct, in the beginning, de- 

served little favour at your hands.” 

“I confess,” said I, “that there 
you have touched on the saving clause 
to my feeling of shame. Had Mr. 
Burke conducted himself in a dif- 
ferent spirit towards my friend and 
myself, I should feel sorely puzzled 
this minute.” 

« Quite right,—quite right,” said 
Dillon; “and now try if you can’t 
make as much haste with your toi- 
let, as you did over the clover field.” 

Within a quarter of an hour I 
made my appearance in the drawing- 
room, now crowded with company, 
the faces of many among whom I re- 
membered having seen in the morning. 
Mr. Dillon was a widower, but his 
daughters—three fine, tall, handsome- 
looking girls—did the honours. While 
I was making my bows to them, Miss 
Bellew came forward, and with an eye 
bright with pleasure held out her hand 
towards me. 

“ T told you, Mr. Hinton, we should 

meet in the west. Have I been as 


good a prophetess in saying that you 
would like it ?” 

“If it afforded me but this one 
minute,” said I, in a half whisper. 

« Dinner,” said the servant ; and at 
the same moment that scene of plea- 
sant confusion ensued that precludes 
the formal descent of a party to the 
dining-room. 

The host had gracefully tucked a 
large lady under his arm, beside whose 
towering proportion he looked pretty 
much like what architects call “a lean- 
to,” superadded to a great building. 
He turned his eye towards me to “ go 
and do likewise,” with a significant 
glance at a heaving mass of | bugles 
and ostrich feathers, that sat panting 
on a sofa. I parried the stroke, how- 
ever, by drawing Miss Bellew’s arm 
within mine, while I resigned the post 
of honour to my little friend, the 
major. 

The dinner passed off like all other 
dinners: there was the same routine 
of eating and drinking, and pretty 
much the same ritual of table-talk. 
Asa kind of commentary on the su- 
periority of natural gifts over the 
affected and imitated graces of society, 
I could not help remarking, that 
those things which figured on the 
table, of homely origin, were actually 
luxurious, while the exotic resources 
of the cookery were, in every instance, 
miserable failures. Thus the fish was 
excellent, and the mutton perfect, 
while the fricandeau was atrocious, 
and the petits patés execrable. 

Should my taste be criticised, that 
with a lovely girl beside me, for whom 
I already felt a strong attachment, I 
could thus set myself to criticise the 
cuisine, in lieu of any other more 
agreeable occupation, let my apology 
be, that my reflection was an apropos, 
called forth by comparing Louisa 
Bellew with her cousins, the Dillons. 
I have said they were handsome girls ; 
they were more—they were beautiful; 
they had all that fine pencilling of the 
= row, that deep, square orbit, so 
characteristically Irish, and which 
gives an expression to the eye, what- 
ever be its colour, of inexpressible 
softness: their voices, too, albeit the 
accent was provincial, were soft and 
musical, and their manners quiet and 
lady-like ; yet, somehow they stood im. 
measurably apart from her. 
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I have already ventured on one il- 
lustration from the cookery, may I 


take another from the cellar? How 
often in wines of the same vintage, of 
even the same cask, do we find one 


bottle, whose bouquet is more aroma- 
tic, whose flavour is richer, whose co- 
Jour is more purely brilliant. There 
seems to be no reason why this should 
be so, nor is the secret appreciable to 
our senses ; however, the fact is in- 
contestible. So among women: you 
meet some half-dozen in an evening 
party, equally beautiful, equally lovely, 
yet will there be found one among the 
number, towards whom, without any 
assignable cause, more eyes are turn- 
ed, and more looks bent; around 
whose chair more men are found to 
linger, and in whose slightest word 
some cunning charm seems ever min- 
gled. Why is this so? I confess I 
cannot tell you, but trust me for the 
fact. If, however, it will satisfy you 
that I adduce an illustration— Louisa 
Bellew was one of these. With all 
the advantages of a cultivated mind, 
she possessed that fearlessness that 
only girls really innocent of worldly 
trickery and deceit, ever have; and 
thus, while her conversation ranged 
far beyond the limits the cold ordeal 
of fashion would prescribe to a Lon- 
don beauty, the artless enthusiasm of 
her manner was absolutely captivating. 

In Dublin, the most marked feature 
about her was an air of lofty pride 
and hauteur, by which, in the mixed 
society of Rooney's house, was* she 
alone enabled to repel the obtrusive 
and impertinent attentions it was the 
habit of the place to practise. Sur- 
rounded by those who resorted there 
for a lounge, it was a matter of no 
common difficulty for her, a young 
and timid girl, to assert her own po- 
sition, and exact the respect that was 
her due. Here, however, in her 
uncle’s house, it was quite different. 
Relieved from all performance of a 
part, she was natural, graceful, and 
easy ; and her spirits, untrammelled 
by the dread of misconstruction, took 

eir own free and happy flight, with- 
out fear and without reproach. 

When we returned to the drawing- 
room, seated beside her, I entered 
into an explanation of all my pro- 
ceedings since my arrival in the coun- 

, and had the satisfaction to per- 
ceive, that not only did she approve of 
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every thing I had done, but, assuming 
a warmer interest than I could credit 
in my fortunes, she counselled me 
respecting the future. Supposing 
that my success might induce me to 
further trials of my horsemanship, she 
cautioned me about being drawn into 
any matches or wagers. 

** My cousin, Ulick,” said she, “is 
one of those who rarely let a prey 
escape them. I speak frankly to you, 
for | know I may do so; therefore, I 
would beseech you to take care of 
him, and, above all things, do not come 
into collision with him. I have told 
yous Mr. Hinton, that I wish you to 

now my father : for this object it is es- 
sential you should have no misunder- 
standing with my cousin; for altho 
his whole conduct through life, has been 
such as to grieve and afflict him, yet 
the feeling for his only sister’s child 
has sustained him against all the ru- 
mours and reports that have reached 
him, and even against his own convic- 
tions.” 

** You have, indeed,” said I, “ sug- 
gested a strong reason for keeping 
well with your cousin: my heart is 
not only bent on being known to your 
father, but, if I dare hope it, on being 
liked by him also.” 

* Yes, yes,” said she, quickly, blush- 
ing while she spoke, “I am sure he'll 
like you—and I know you'll like him: 
Our house, perhaps I should tell you, 
is not a gay one: we lead a secluded 
and retired life, and this has had its 
effect upon my poor father, giving a 
semblance of discontent—only a sem- 
blance, though—to a nature, mild, 
manly, and benevolent.” 

She paused an instant, and, as if 
fearing that she had been led away to 
speak of things she should not have 
touched upon, added, with a more 
lively tone— 

“Still, we may contrive to amuse 
you: you shall have plenty of fishing 
and coursing, the best shooting in the 
west, and, as for scenery, I'll answer 
for it you are not disappointed.” 

While we chatted thus, the time 
rolled on, and at last, the clock on the 
mantel-piece apprized us that it was 
time to set out for the ball. This, as 
it may be believed, was any thing but 
a promise of pleasure tome. With 
Louisa Bellew beside me, talking in a 


tone of confidential intimacy she had 
never ventured on before, I would 
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have given worlds to have remained ing, as I stammered out an apology 
where I was ; however, the thing was about night-air, &c. 
impossible; the ball—the ball! passed « Ah, true, my poor fellow,” said 
from lip to lip, and already the car- the simple-hearted Bob, “ you must 
jiages were assembled before the door, take care of yourself—this has been a 
col toake, hoods, and mantles were severe day’s work for you.” 
distributed on all sides, ** With such a heavy cold,” said 

Resolving, at all events, to secure Louisa, laughing, as her bright eyes 
Miss Bellew as my fellow-traveller, I sparkled with fun, “ perhaps you'll 
took her arm to lead her down stairs. take a seat in our carriage.” 

 Holloa, Hinton,” cried the major, I pressed her arm gently, and whis- 
** you're coming with me—ain’t you?” pering my assent, assisted her in, and 
_ I got up a tremendous fit of cough- placed myself beside her. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—THE RACE-BALL. 


Fast as had been the pace in the ma- “ Rather, what have you left un- 
jor’s tax-cart, it seemed tomeasthough done? I'll tell you. You have not 
the miles flew much more quickly by, come to the ball in your fine uniform, 
as I returned to the town; howindeed with your aigulette and your showy 
they passed I cannot well say, but feathers, and all the pride, pomp, and 
from the moment that I quitted Mr. circumstance of your dignity, as aid- 
Dillon’s house to that of my arrival de-camp. Learn, that in the west we 
in Loughrea, there seemed to be but _ love the infantry, doat on the dragoons, 
one brief delightful moment. Ihave but we adore the staff. Now, a child 
already said that Miss Bellew’s manner would find it as difficult to recognise 
was quite changed; and, as I assisted a plump gentleman with a star on his 
her om the carriage, I could not but breast as a king, as we western ladies 
mark the flashing brilliancy of her would, to believe in the military fea- 
eye and the sparkling animation of her _ tures of a person habited in quiet black. 
features lending, as they did, an added You should, at least, have some symbol 
loveliness to her beauty. of your calling. A little bit of mous- 
“Am I to dance with you, Mr.  tache like a Frenchman—a foreign 
Hinton?” said she, laughingly, as I order at your button-hole—your arm 
led her on the stairs. “If so, pray in asling, from a wound as it were— 
be civil enough to ask me at once; even a pair of brass spurs would re- 
otherwise, I must accept the first part- deem you. Poor Mary here won't 
ner that offers himself.” believe that you wear a great sword, 
“How very stupid I have been! and are the most warlike-looking per- 
Will you, pray, let me have the ho- son imaginable on occasions.” 
nour ?” “Dearest Louisa, how silly you 
“ Yes, yes—you shall have the are!” said her cousin, blushing deeply. 
honour ; but, now that I think of it, “ Pray, Mr. Hinton, what do you think 
you mustn't ask me a second time: we of the rooms ?” 
country folk are very prudish about This question happily recalled me 
these things ; and, as you are the lion _ to myself; for up to that very moment, 
of the party, I should get into a sad forgetful of every thing save my fair 
scrape were I to appear to monopolize companion, I had: not noticed our en- 
you.” trance into the ball-room, around which 
* But you surely will have compas- we were promenading with slow steps. 
sion on me,” said | in a tone of affect- I now looked up, and discovered that 
ed bashfulness. “You know I am a_ we were in the town-hall, the great 
stranger here—neither known to, nor room of which building was generally 
by any one save you.” reserved for occasions like the present. 
« ‘Ah, tréve de modestie |” said she, Nothing could be more simple than 
coquettishly, ‘ My cousins will be the decorations of the apartment. The 
uite delighted, and, indeed, you owe walls, which were whitewashed, were 
m some amende already.” tastefully ornamented with strings and 
“ As how?” said I; “ what have I wreathes of flowers suspended between 
done?” the iron chandeliers, while over the 
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chimney-piece were displayed the co- 
lours of the marching regiment then 
uartered in the town: indeed, to do 
them justice, the garrison were the 
main contributors to the pleasures of 
the evening. By them were the gar- 
lands so gracefully disposed ; by them 
were the rat-holes and other dangerous 
crevices in the floor caulked with 
oakum ; their band was now blowing 
“God save the King” and “ Rule 
Britannia” alternately for the last hour, 
and their officers, in all the splendour 
of scarlet, were parading the room, 
breaking the men’s hearts with envy 
and the women’s with admiration. 
O'Grady was quite right—it is worth 
while being a soldier in Ireland; and, 
if such be the case in the capital, how 
much more true is it in Connaught? 
Would that some minute anatomist of 
human feeling could demonstrate that 
delicate fibre in an Irishwoman’s heart 
that vibrates so responsively to every 
thing in the army-list! In this happy 
land you need no nitrous oxyde to 
i the high spirits of your party ; 
had rather have a sub in a marching 
regiment, than a whole gasometer full 
of it. How often have I watched the 
sleepy eye of languid loveliness brighten 
up! wo often have I seen features 
almost plain in their character assume 
w kind of beauty, as some red-coat 
drew near! Don’t tell me of your 
insurrection acts, of your nightly out- 
rages, your outbreaks, and your burn- 
ings, as a reason for keeping a large 
military force in Ireland ; nothing of 
the kind! A very different object, 
indeed, is the reason—Ireland is gar- 
risoned to please the ladies. The war- 
office is most gallant of public 
bodies, and, with a true appreciation 
of the daughters of the west, it inun- 
dates the land with red-coats, These 
observations were forced upon me as 
I looked about the room, and saw on 
every side how completely the gallant 
seventy-something had cut out the 
country gentry. Poor fellows! you 
are great people at the assizes—you 
are strong men at a road-sessions— 
but you're mighty small folk indeed 
before your wives and daughters when 
looked at to the music of “ Paddy 
Carey,” and by the light of two hun- 
dred and fifty mutton candles. 
The country-dance was at length 
formed, and poor Mr, Harkin, the 
master of the ceremonies and Cory- 
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pheus in ordinary of Loughrea, had, 
by dint of searce less fatigue than I 
experienced in 5 steeple-chase, by 
running hither and thither, imploring, 
beseeching, wheedling, coaxing, and 
even cursing, at length succeeded in 
assembling sixty-four souls in a double 
file upon the floor. Poor fellow! never 
was there a more disorderly force. 
Nobody would keep his own place, 
but was always trying to get above his 
neighbour, In vain did he tell the 
men to stand at their own side. Alas! 
they thought that side their own where 
the ladies were also. Then the band 
added to his miseries, for scarcely had 
he told them to play “ The Wind that 
shakes the Barley,” when some changed 
it to “ The Priest in his Boots,” and 
afterwards to “The Dead-march in 
Saul.” These were heavy afflictions ; 
for be it known that he could not give 
way, as other men would in such cir- 
cumstances, to a good outbreak of 
— for Mr. Harkin was a public 
unctionary, who, like all other func- 
tionaries, had a character to sustain 
before the world. When kings are 
angry—we are told by Shakspeare, 
Schi ler, and others—that they rant 
it in good royal style. Now, when a 
dancing-master is excited by passion, 
he never loses sight of the unities, If 
he flies down the floor to chide the 
little fat man that is talking so loud, 
he contrives to do it with a step, a 
spring, and a hop, to the time of one, 
two, three. Is therea confusion in the 
figure, he advances to rectify it with a 
chassé-rigadoun. Does Mr. Somebody 
turn his toes too much out, or is Miss 
So-and-so holding her petticoats too 
high, he fugles the correction in his 
own person—first imitating the de- 
formity he would expose, and then 


displaying the perfection he would 


point to, 
On the evening in question, this 
gentleman afforded me by far the most 


of the amusement of the ball; nearly 
half the company had been in time of 
yore his pupils, or were actually so at 
the very moment; so, that indepen. 
dent of his cares as conductor of the 
festivities, he had also the amour pro- 
pre of one who saw his own triumphs 
reflected in the success of his disciples. 

At last the dances were arr S 
A certain kind of order was established 
in the partys and Mr, Harkin, standing 
in the position, with all his fingers 
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expanded, gave three symbolic claps 
of his hand. and cried out, “ begin !” 
Away went the band at once, and down 
the middle I flew with my partner, to 
the measure of a quick country-dance, 
that no human legs could keep-time 
to. Two others quickly followed, 
more succeeding them, like wave after 
wave—nothing was too fat, nothing 
too short, nothing too long to dance. 
There they were, as ill-paired as 
though, instead of treading a merry 
measure, they had been linked in the 
very bonds of matrimony—old and 
young, the dwarf and the brodignag, 
the plump and the lean, each laughing 
at the eccentricities of his neighbour, 
and happily indifferent to the mirth 
he himself afforded. By-the-bye, what 
a glorious thing it would be, if we 
could carry out this principle of self- 
esteem into all our reciprocity-treaties, 
and, while we enjoyed what we derived 
from others, be unconscious of the loss 
we sustained ourselves ! 

Unlike our English performance, 
the dance here was as free-and-easy a 
thing as needs be. Down the middle 
you went, holding, mayhap squeezing, 
your partner’s hand, laughing, joking, 
flirting, venturing occasionally on many 
a bolder flight than at other times you 
could have dared; for there was no 
time for the lady to be angry as she 
tripped along to “The Hare in the 
Corn ;” and, besides, but little wisdom 
could. be. expected from a man, while 

forming more antics than Punch 
ina pantomime. With all this, there 
was arunning fire of questions, replies, 
and recognitions from every one you 
d:— That's it, captain: push 
—begad, you're doing it well!” 
——* Don’t forget to-morrow !” 
« Hands round!"——“ Hasn't she a 
leg of her own!” Keep it up!” 
—=“ This way !—turn, Miss Malone!” 
You'll come to breakfast.” 
« How are ye, Joe?” &c. 

Scarcely was the set concluded, when 

Miss Bellew was engaged by another 

er; while I, at her suggestion, 
invited her cousin Mary fe tabeine 
mine. The ball-room was now crowd- 
ed with people: the mirth and fun 

w fast and furious; the country- 
Sane occupied the whole length of the 
room, and round the walls were dis- 
posed tables for whist or loo, where 
the elders amused themselves with as 
much pleasure, and not less noise. 

















I fear that I gave my fair partner 
but a poor impression of an aid-de- 
camp's gallantry—answering at ran- 
dom, speaking vaguely and without 
coherence, my eyes fixed on Miss Bel- 
lew, delighted when by chance I could 
eatch a look from her, and fretful and 
impatient when she smiled at some re- 
mark of her partner. In fact, love 
has as many stages as a fever, and I 
was in that acute period of the malady 
when the feeling of devotion, growing 
every moment stronger, is chequered 
by a doubt lest the object of your af- 
fections should really be indifferent to 
you—thus suggesting all the torturin 
agonies of jealousy to your distracted 
mind. At such times as these, a man 
can scarcely be very agreeable even to 
the girl he loves; but he is a con- 
founded bore to a chance acquaint- 
ance. So, indeed, did poor Mary 
Dillon seem to think; and as, at the 
conclusion of the dance, I resigned her 
hand to a Lieutenant Somebody, with 
pink cheeks, black eyebrows, and a 


- most martial air, I saw she looked 


upon her a asa direct mercy from 
Providence. Just at this moment, Mr. 
Dillon, who had only been waiting for 
the propitious moment to pounce upon 
me, seized me by the arm, and led me 
down the room. There was a charm- 
ing woman dying to know me in one 
corner ;—-the best cock-shooting in 
Ireland wished to make my acquaint- 
ance in another ;— thirty thousand 
pounds, and a nice little property in 
Leitrim, was sighing for me near the 
fire ;—and three old ladies, the “‘ gros 
bonnets” of the land, had kept the 
fourth place at the whist-table vacant 
for my sake, and were at length grow- 
ing impatient at my absence. 

Non sunt mea verba, good reader. 
Such was Mr. Dillon’s representation 
to me, as he hurried me along, pre- 
senting me as he went to every one we 
met—a ceremony in which I soon 
learned to perform my part respecta- 
bly, by merely repeating a formula I 
had adopted for my guidance—“ De- 
lighted to know you, Mr. Burke,” or, 
‘* Charmed to make your acquaintance, 
Mrs. French ;” for as nine-tenths of 
the men were called by the one, and 
nearly all the ladies by the other ap- 
pellation, I seldom blundered in my 
addresses. 

The evening wore on, but the vigour 
of the party seemed unabated. The 
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fatigues of fashionable life seemed to 
be as little known in Ireland as its 
apathy and its ennui. Poor, benighted 
people! you appear to enjoy society, 
not as a refuge for your own weariness, 
not as an escape-valve for your own 
vapours, but really as a source of 
pleasurable emotions—an occasion for 
drawing closer the bonds of intimacy, 
for being agreeable to your friends, 
and for making yourselves happy. 
Alas! you have much to learn in this 
respect ; you know not yet how pre- 
ferable is the languid look of blasé 
beauty, to the brilliant eye and glowing 
cheek of happy girlhood; you know 
not how superior is the cutting sar- 
casm, the whispered equivoque, to the 
kind welcome and the affectionate 
greeting ; and while enjoying the plea- 
sure of meeting your friends, you ab- 
solutely forget to be critical upon their 
characters or their costume. 

What a pity it is that good-nature 
is underbred, and good feeling is vul- 
garity ; for after all, while I contrasted 
the tone of every thing around me 
with the supercilious cant and unim- 
passioned coldness of London man- 
ners, I could not but confess to myself 
that the difference was great and the 
interval enormous. To which side my 
own heart inclined, it needed not my 
affection for Louisa Bellew to tell me; 

es, I had seen enough of life to learn 

ow far are the real gifts of worth 
and excellence preferable to the adven- 
titious polish of high society. While 
these thoughts rushed through my 
mind, another flashed across it—what, 
if my lady-mother were here! What, 
if my proud cousin! how would her 
dark eyes brighten, as some absurd or 
ludicrous feature of the - company 
would suggest its “mot” of malice, 
or its speech of sarcasm! how would 
their air, their carriage, their deport- 
ment, appear in her sight! I could 
picture to myself the cold scorn of her 
manner towards the men, the insulting 
courtesy of her demeanour to the 
women ; the affected “ naiveté” with 
which she would question them as to 
their every-day habits and habitudes, 
their usages and their wants, as though 
she were inquiring into the manners 
and customs of the South-Sea island- 
ers! I could imagine the ineffable 
scorn with which she would receive 
what were meant to be kind and polite 
attentions; and I could fashion to my- 
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self her look, her manner, and her 
voice, when escaping, as she would 
call it, from her “ Nuit parmi les sau- 
vages:” she would carricature every 
trait, every feature of the party, con- 
verting into food for laughter their 
frank and hospitable bearing, and 
making their very warmth of heart 
the groundwork of a sarcasm ! 

The ball continued with unabated 
vigour, and as, in obedience to Miss 
Bellew’s request, I could not in 
ask her to dance, I myself felt little 
inclination to seek for another partner: 
The practice of the place seemed; 
however, as imperatively to exclude 
idleness as the discipline of a man-of- 
war. If you were not dancing you 
ought to be playing cards, making 
love, drinking negus, or exchanging 
good stories with some motherly fat 
old lady—too heavy for a reel, too 
stupid for loo. In this dilemma I cut 
into a round game, which I remember 
often to have seen at Rooney’s, tech- 
nically called, speculation. A few 
minutes before, and I was fancying to 
myself what my mother would think 
of all this; and now, as I drew my 
chair to the table, I muttered a prayer 
to my own heart that she might never 
hear of my doings. How strange it 
is that we would much rather be de- 
tected in some overt-act of vice, than 
caught in any ludicrous situation or 
absurd position! I could look my 
friends and family steadily enough in 
the face, while standing amid all the 
black-legs of Epsom and the swindlers 
at Ascot, exchanging with them the 
courtesies of life, and talking on terms 
of easy and familiar intercourse ; yet 
would I rather_have been seen with 
the veriest pickpocket in fashionable 
life, than seated amid that respectable 
and irreproachable party who shook 
their sides with laughter, around the 
card-table. 

Truly, it was a merry game, and 
well suited for a novice, as it required 
no teaching. Each person had his 
three cards dealt him, one of which 
was displayed to the company in rota- 
tion. Did this happen to be a knave, 
or some other equally reproachful 
character, the owner was mulcted to 
the sum of five pence ; and he must in- 
deed have a miser’s heart who 
could regret a penalty so provocative 
of mirth! Often aaa ote took 
place, the fun never seemed to grow 
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eld; and from the exuberance of the 
delight, and the unceasing flow of the 
laughter, 1 began to wonder within 
myself if these same cards had not some 
secret and symbolic meaning, unknown 
to the neophite. But the drollery did 
not end here: you might sell your 
luck, and put up your hand to auction. 
This led to innumerable droll allu- 
sions and dry jokes, and in fact, if 
ever a game was contrived to make 
one’s sides ache, this was it. 

A few sedate and sober people there 
were, who, with bent brow me pursed- 
up lip, watched the whole proceeding ; 
they were the secret police of the card- 
table ; it was in vain to attempt to con- 
eeal your luckless knave from their 
prying eyes; with the glance of a tax- 
eollector they pounced upon the de- 
faulter, and made him pay; rarely or 
never smiling themselves, they really 
felt allthe eagerness, all the excitement 
of gambling ; and I question if, after 
all, their hard looks and stern features 
were not the best fun of the whole. 

After about two hours thus occu- 
pied, during which I had won the es- 
teem and affection of several elderly 
ladies, by the equanimity and high- 
mindedness with which I bore up 

inst the loss of two whole baskets 
of counters, amounting to the sum of 
four-and-sixpence, | felt my shoulder 
gently touched, and at the same mo- 
ment Bob Mahon whispered in my 
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wants to speak a word with you: so 
give me your cards, and slip away.” 

Resigning my place to the major, 
whose advent was received with evi- 
dent signs of dissatisfaction, inasmuch 
as he was a shrewd player, I hurried 
through the room to find out Dillon. 

** Ah! here he is,” said Miss Bellew 
to her uncle, while she pointed to me. 
“ How provoking to go away so early : 
isn't it, Mr. Hinton ?” 

* You doubtless feel it so,” said I, 
with something of pique in my manner ; 
“ your evening has been so agreeably 

ssed.” 

“ And yours too, if I am to judge 
from the laughter of your card-table. 
I am sure comms heard so noisy a 
party. Well, Mary, does he consent ?” 

“ No: papa is still obstinate; and 
the carriage is ordered.. He says, we 
shall have so much gaiety this week, 
that we must go home early to-night.” 
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* There! there! now be good girls; 
get on your muffling, and let us be off, 
Ah! Mr. Hinton!—the very man I 
wanted, Will you do us the very 

reat favour of coming over for a few 
— to Mount Brown? We shall 
have the partridge-shooting after to- 
morrow, and I think I can show you 
some sport. May I send in for you in 
the morning ? what hour will suit you? 
You will not refuse me, I trust ?” 

“TI need not say, my dear sir, how 
obliged I feel for, and with what plea- 
sure I should accept your kind invita- 
tion; but the truth is, I’ve come away 
without leave of absence: the duke 
may return any day, and | shall be in 
a sad scrape.” 

** Do you think, a few days——?” 

A look from Louisa Bellew, at this 
moment, came most powerfully in aid 
of her uncle’s eloquence. 

I hesitated, and looked uncertain 
how to answer, 

“ There, girls! now is your time; 
he is half persuaded to do a kind 
thing. Do, try and convince him the 
whole way. Come, Mary! Fanny! 
Louisa !” 

A second look from Miss Bellew 
decided the matter ; and as a flush of 
eg coloured my cheek, I shook 

illon warmly by the hand, and pro- 
mised to accept his invitation. 

“ That is like a really good fellow,” 
said the little man, with a face spark- 
ling with pleasure. ‘ Now, what say 
you, if we drive over for you about 
two o'clock? The girls are coming in 
to make some purchases, and we shall 
all drive out together.” 

This arrangement, so very palatable 
to me, was agreed upon, and I now 
took Miss Bellew’s arm to lead her to 
the carriage. On descending to the 
hall, a delay of a few minutes ensued, 
but the number of vehicles pre- 
vented the carriage coming up. The 
weather appeared to have changed; 
and it was now raining heavily, and 
blowing a perfect storm. 

As the fitful gusts of wind howled 
along the dark corridors of theold build- 
ing, dashing the rain upon our faceseven 
where we stood, I drew my fair com- 
panion closer to my side, and held her 
cloak more firmly round her. What 
a moment was that! her arm rested on 
mine; her very tresses were blown 
each moment across my cheek. I 
know not what I said, but I felt that 
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in the tones of my voice, they were the 
utterings of my heart that fell from my 
lips. I had not remembered that Mr. 
Dillon had already placed his daugh- 
ters in the carriage, and was calling to 
us loudly to follow. 

“No, no; I pray you not,” said 
Louisa, in reply to I know not what. 
** Don’t you hear my uncle?” 

In her anxiety to press forward, she 
had slightly disengaged her arm from 
mine as she spoke. At this instant a 
man rushed forward, and catching her 
hand, drew it rudely within his arm, 
calling out as he did so— 

‘* Never fear, Louisa; you shall not 
be insulted while your cousin is here to 
protect you.” 

She sprang round to reply.—“ You 
are mistaken, Ulick! It is Mr. Hin- 
ton!” She could say no more’; for he 
lifted her into the carriage, and, clos- 
ing the door with a loud bang, desired 
the coachman to drive on. 

Stupified with amazement, I stood 
still and motionless, My first impulse 
was to strike him to the ground ; for 
although a younger and a weaker man, 
I felt within me at the moment the 
strength to doit. My next thought 
was of Louisa’s warning not to quarrel 
with her cousin. The struggle was 
indeed a severe one, but I gained the 
victory over my passion. Unable, 
however, to quit the spot, I stood with 
my arms folded, and my eyes rivetted 
upon him. He returned stare ; 
and with a sneer of insufferable inso- 
lence passed me by, and walked up 
stairs. Not a word was spoken on 
either side ; but there are moments in 
one’s life, in which a look or passing 
glance rivets an undying hate. Such 
an one did we exchange, and nothing 
that the tongue could speak, could 
compass that secret instinct by which 
we ratified our enmity. 

With slow uncertain steps I mounted 
the stairs: some strange fascination 
led me, as it were, to dog his steps ; 
and although in my heart I prayed 
that no collision should ever come be- 
tween us, yet I could not resist the 
headlong impulse to follow, and to 
watch him. Like that unexplained 
temptation that leads the gazer over 
some lofty precipice to move on step 
by step yet nearer to the brink, con- 
scious of his danger, yet unable to re- 
cede; so did I track this man from 
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place to place, following him as he 
passed from one group to the other 
of his friends, till at length he seated 
himself at a table, around which a 
number of persons were engaged in 
noisy and boisterous conversation ; he 
filled a tumbler to the brim with wine, 
and drinking it off at a draught, refilled 
ain. 

* You are thirsty, Ulick,” said some 
one. 

“Thirsty! On fire, by G—. 
You'll not believe me when I tell you 
—Ican’t do it; no, by heaven! there 
is nothing in the way of provoca- 
tion , 

As he said thus much, some lady 
passing near induced him to drop his 
voice, and the remainder of the sen- 
tence was inaudible tome. Hitherto 
I had been standing beside his chair ; 
I now moved round to the opposite 
side of the table, and, with my arms 
folded, and my eyes firmly fixed, stood 
straight before him. For an instant 
or two he did not remark me, as he 
continued to speak with his head bent 
downwards. Suddenly lifting up his 
eyes, he started—pushed his chair 
slightly back from the table——. 

“* And look !—see !’” cried he, as with 
outstretched finger he pointed towards 
me—* see! if he isn’t there again !” 

Then suddenly changing the tone 
of his voice to one of affected softness 
he continued, addressing me— 

“I have been explaining, sir, as 
well as my poor powers will permit, 
the excessive pains I have taken to 
persuade you to prove yourself a gen- 
tleman : one half the trouble you have 
put me to, would have told an Irish 
gentleman what was looked for at his 
hands ; you appear, however, to be 
the best-tempered fellows in the world 
at your side of the channel.—Come, 
now, boys! if any man likes a bet, I'll 
wager ten guineas that even this won’t 
ruffle his amiable nature. Pass the 
sherry here, Godfrey! Is that a clean 
glass beside you ?” 

So saying, he took the decanter, and 
leisurely filling the glass, stood up as 
if to present it; but when he attained 
the erect position, he looked me fixedly 
for a second, and then dashed the wine 
in my face. A roar of laughter burst 
around me, but I saw nor heard no 
more. The moment before, and my 
head was cool, my senses clear; my 
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faculties unclouded; but now, as if 
derangement had fallen upon me, I 
could see nothing but looks of mockery 
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and scorn, and hear nothing save the 
discordant laugh, and the jarring ac- 
cent of derision. 


CHAPTER XXVIII—THE INN FIRE. 


How I escaped from that room, and 
by what means I found myself in the 
street, I know not. My first impulse 
was to tear off my cravat, that I might 
breathe more freely: still a sense of 
suffocation oppressed me, and I felt 
stunned and stupified. 

* Come along, Hinton—rouse your- 
self, my boy. See, your coat is drenched 
with rain,” said a friendly voice behind 
‘me; while, grasping me forcibly by 
the arm, the major led me forward. 

** What have I done ?” cried I, strug- 
gling to get free. “ Tell ead, 
tell me! have I done wrong? Havel! 
committed any dreadful thing? There 
is an aching pain here—here in my 
forehead, as though I dare not 
speak my shame.” 

“Nothing of the kind, my boy,” 

said Mahon: “ you've conducted your- 
self admirably. Matt Keane saw it 
‘all, and he says he never witnessed 
any thing finer—and he’s no bad judge, 
let me tell you. So, there now, be 
satisfied, and take off your wet 
clothes.” 

There was something imperative in 
the tone in which he spoke; besides, 
the major was one of those people who 
somehow or other always contrive to 
have their own way in the world; so 
that I yielded at once, feeling, too, 
that any opposition would only defer 
my chance of an explanation. 

While I was thus occupied in my 
inner room, I could overhear my friend 
without, engaged in the preparation of 
a little supper, mingling an occasional 
soliloquy with the simmering of the 

illed bone that browned upon the 

re. The clink of glasses and plates, 
and all the evidences of punch-making, 
breaking every now and then amidsuch 
reflections as these :— 

“A mighty ugly business—nothing 
for it but meeting him—poor lad, 
they'll say we murdered him among 
us—och, he’s far too young for Gal- 
way. Holloa, Hinton, are you ready ? 
Now you look something reasonable : 
and when we've eaten a bit, we'll talk 
this matter over coolly and sensibly : 
and to make your mind easy, I may tell 


ou at once, I have arranged a meet- 
ing for you with Burke at five to- 
morrow morning.” 

I grasped his hand convulsively 
within mine, as a gleam of savage satis- 
faction shot through me. 

* Yes, yes,” said he, as if replying to 
my look: “it’s all as it ought to be. 
Even his own friends are indignant at 
his conduct; and indeed I may say it’s 
the first time a stranger has met with 
such in our country.” 

**T can believe it well, major,” said 
I; “for unless from the individual 
in question, I have met with nothing 
but kindness and good feeling amongst 
you: he indeed would seem an excep- 
tion to his countrymen.” 

“ Therefore the sooner 
him the better. But I wis 
see Father Tom.” 

«* Adest, domine,” cried the priest, 
at the same moment, as he entered the 
room: throwing his wet great-coat 
into a corner, and giving himself a 
shake a Newfoundland dog might have 
envied. “Isn't thispretty work, Bob?” 
said he, turning to his cousin with a 
look of indignant reproach: “ heis not 
twenty-four hours in the town, and 
you've got him into a fight already ; 
and sure it’s my own fault, that ever 
brought you together. Nec fortunam 
nec gratiam habes—no indeed, you 
have neither luck nor grace. Mauvaise 
téte, as the French say—always in 
trouble. Arrah, don't be talking to 
me at all, at all—reach me over the 
spirits—sorra better I ever saw you! 
—disturbing me out of my virtuous 
dreams at two in the morning. True 
enough, dic mihi societatem tuam—— ; 
but little I thought he’d be getting 
you shot before you left the place.” 

I cuilenveureh to pacify the good 
priest as well as I was able; the ma- 
jor, too, made every explanation, but 
what between his being called out of 
bed, his anger at getting wet, and his 
cousin’s well-known character for af- 
fairs of this nature, it was not before 
he had swallowed his second tumbler 
of punch that he would “listen to 
rayson.” 


ou shoot 
I could 
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« Well, well, if it is so, God’s will 
be done,” said he with a sigh. “Un 
bon coup d'epée, as we used to say 
formerly, is beautiful treatment for 
bad blood—and maybe you're going to 
fight with pistols ; oh, murther, them 
dreadful things !” 

«< T begin to suspect,” said the major, 
slily, “ that Father Tom’s afraid if you 
shoot Ulick, he'll never get that fifty 
pounds he won—Aine ille lacryme— 
eh, Tom 2?” 

*« Ah, the spalpeen,” said the 
with a deep groan, “ didn’t he 
out of that money already.” 

«* How so, father,” said I, scarce able 
to repress my laughter at the expres- 
sion of his face. 

«I was coming down the main street 
yesterday evening, with Dr. Plunkett, 
the bishop, beside me, discoursing a 
little theology, and looking as ‘pious 
and respectable as may be, when that 
villain Burke came running out of a 
shop, and pulling out his pocket-book, 
cried— 

«« Wait a bit, Father Tom; you 
know I'm a little in your debt about 
that race, and as youre a sporting 
character, it’s only fair to book up at 
once.’ 

««¢ What is this I hear, Father Lof- 
tus ?’ says the bishop. 


riest 
o me 


*¢¢ Qh, my lord,’ says I, ‘he’s a jo- 
cosus puer—a humbugging bla-guard ; 
a farceur, your reverence, and that’s 
the way he’s always cutting his jokes 
upon the people.’ 

«¢ And so he does not owe you this 


money?’ said the bishop, looking 
mighty hard at us both. 

*¢ Not a farthing of it, my lord.’ 

“¢That’s comfortable, any how,’ 
says Burke, putting up his pocket-book 
—‘and faith, my lord,’ said he with a 
wink, ‘i wish I had aloan of you for 
an hour or two every settling day, for 
troth you're a trump,’ and with that 
he went off laughing, ’till ye’d have 
thought he’d split his sides, and I am 
sure [ wish he had.” 

I don’t think Mr. Burke himself 
could have laughed louder or longer at 
his scheme, than did we in hearing it. 
The priest at length joined inthe mirth, 
and could receive, as the punch made 
more ‘nagules upon him, and the even- 
ing wore on, that his holy horror of duel- 
ling was gradually melting away before 
the warmth of his Hibernian propen- 
sities, Like a wet sponge across 
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the surface of a dark picture, bringing 
forth from the gloom many a figure 
and feature indistinct before, and dis- 
playing touches of light not hitherto 
appreciable, so whiskey seems to ex- 
ercise some strange power of displaying 
its votaries in all their breadth of 
character, divesting them of the ad- 
ventitious clothes in which position or 
profession has invested them: thus a 
tipsy Irishman stands forth in the ex- 
uberance of his nationality, Hibernicis 
Hibernior. Forgetting all his moral 
declamation on duelling, oblivious of 
his late indignation against his cousin, 
he rubbed his hands pleasantly, and 
related story after story of his own 
early experiences, some of them not a 
little amusing. 

The major, however, seemed not 
fully to enjoy the priest’s anecdotical 
powers, but sipped his glass with a 
grave and sententious air. 

“‘ Very true, Tom,” said heat length, 
breaking silence ; “you have seen a fair 
share of these things for a man of your 
cloth ; but where’s the man living— 
show him to me, I say—that has 
my experience, either as principal or 
second: haven’t I had my four men 
out in the same morning ?” 

«“ Why, I confess,” said I, meekly, 
“that does seem an extravagant al- 
lowance.” 

*« Clear waste, downright profusion, 
du luxe, mon cher, nothing else,” ob- 
served Father Tom. Meanwhile, the 
major rolled his eyes fearfully at me, 
and fidgetted in his chair with — 
tience to be asked for his story, as 
I myself had some curiosity on the 
subject, I begged him to relate it. 

“ Tom, here, doesn’t like a story at 
supper,” said the major Pompously ; 
for, perceiving our attitude of atten- 
tion, he resolved on being a little ty- 
rannical before telling it. 

The priest made immediate submis- 
sion ; and, slily hinting that his objec- 
tion only lay against stories he had 
been hearing for the last thirty years, 
said he could listen to the narration in 
question with much pleasure. 

«* You shall have it, then,” said the 
major, as he squared himself in his 
chair, and thus began :— 

“You have never been in Castle 
Connel, Hinton? Well, there is a 
wide bleak line of country there, that 
stretches away to the westward, with 
nothing but large round-backed moun- 
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tains, low swamps, with here 
and there a miserable mud hovel, sur- 
rounded by, maybe, half an acre of 
lum or bad oats; a few small 
streams struggle through this on their 
way to the Shannon, but they are 
brown and dirty as the soil they tra- 
verse; and the very fish that swim in 
them are brown and smutty also. 

“ In the very heart of this wild coun- 
try, I took it into my head to build a 
house. A strange notion it was, for 
there was no neighbourhood and no 
sporting ; but somehow, I had taken a 
dislike to mixed society some time be- 
fore that, and I found it convenient to 
live somewhat in retirement ;—so that, 
if the partridges were not in abundance 
about me, neither were the process- 
servers; and the truth was, I kept a 
much sharper look-out for the sub- 
sheriff than I did for the snipe. 

« Of course, as I was over head and 
ears in debt, my notion was to build 
something very considerable and im- 
posing ; and, to be sure, I had a fine 
portico, and a flight of steps leading up 
to it; and there were ten windows in 
front, and a grand balustrade at the 
top; and, faith, taking it all in all, the 
building was so strong, the walls so 
thick, the windows so narrow, and the 
stones so black, that my cousin, Darcy 
Mahon, called it Newgate ; and not a 
bad name either—and the devil another 
it ever went by: and even that same 
had its advantages ; for when the cre- 
ditors used to read that at the top of 
my letters, they'd say—‘ Poor devil! 
he has enough on his hands: there's 
no use troubling him any more.’ Well, 
big as Newgate looked from without, 
it not much accommodation when 
you got inside. There was, ’tis true, 
a fine hall, all flagged; and out of it, 
you entered what ought to have been 
the dinner-room, thirty-eight feet by 
seven-and-twenty, but which was used 
for herding sheep in the winter. On 
the right hand, there was a cozy little 

ast-room, just about the size of 

this we are in. At the back of the 
hall, but concealed by a pair of folding- 
doors, there was a grand staircase of 
old Irish oak, that ought to have led up 
to a great suite of bed-rooms; but it 
ony conducted to one, a little crib I 
for myself. The remainder were 
never plaistered nor floored ; and, in- 
deed, in one of them, that was over the 


big drawing-room, the joists were 
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never laid, which was all the better, for 
it was there we used to keep our hay 
and straw. 

“Now, at the time I mention, the 
harvest was not brought in, and instead 
of its being full, as it used to be, it 
was mighty low ;—so that, when you 
opened the door above stairs, instead 
of finding the hay up beside you, it 
was about fourteen feet down beneath 

ou. 

“I can’t help boring you with all 
these details: first, because they are 
essential to my story ; and next, be- 
cause, being a young man, and a 
foreigner to boot, it may lead you to a 
little better understanding of some of 
our national customs. Of all the par- 
tialities we Irish have after lush and 
the ladies, I believe our ruling passion 
is to build a big house, spend every 
shilling we have, or that we have not, 
as the case may be, in getting it half 
finished, and then livein a corner of it, 
‘just for grandeur,’ as a body may say. 
It’s a droll notion, after all; but show 
me the county in Ireland that hasn’t 
at least six specimens of what I men- 
tion. 

“«* Newgate was a beautiful one; and 
although the sheep lived in the parlour, 
and the cows were kept in the blue 
drawing-room, Darby Whaley slept in 
the boudoir, and two bull dogs and a 
buck goat kept house in the library— 
faith, upon the outside it looked very 
imposing; and not one that saw it 
from the high road to Ennis—and you 
could see it for twelve miles in every 
direction—didn’t say—‘ That Mahon 
must bea snug fellow: look what a beau- 
tiful place he has of it there!’ Little 
they knew that it was safer to go up to 
the ‘ Reeks’ than my ons staircase, 
and it was like rope-dancing to pass 
from one room to the other. 

« Well, it was about four o’clock in 
the afternoon of a dark louring day in 
December, that I was treading home- 
wards in no very good humour ; for 
except a brace and a half of snipe, and 
a gray plover, I had met with nothing 
the whole day. The night was falling 
fast; so I began to hurry on as quickly 
as I could, when I heard a Joud shout 
behind me, and a voice called out— 

“<< It's Bob Mahon, boys! By the 
hill of Scariff, we are in luck!’ 

«I turned about, and what should I 
see but a parcel of fellows in red coats 
—they were the blazers. There was 
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Dan Lambert, Tom Burke, Harry 
Eyre, Joe M‘Mahon, and the rest of 
them—fourteen souls in all. They 
had come down to draw a cover of 
Stephen Blake’s about ten miles from 
me; but, in the strange mountain 
country, they lost the dogs—they lost 
their way and their temper ; in truth, 
to all appearance, they lost every thing 
but their appetites. Their horses were 
dead beat too, and they looked as 
miserable a crew as ever you set eyes 
on. 

«<«Tsn’t it lucky, Bob, that we 
found you at home?’ said Lambert. 

« «They told us you were away,’ 
says Burke. 

«Some said you were grown so 
pious, that you never went out, except 
" on Sundays,’ added old Harry, with a 
grin. 

“«¢ Begad,’ said I, ‘ as to the luck, [ 
won't say much for it ; for here’s all I 
can give you for your dinner ;’ and so 
I pulled out the four birds and shook 
them at them ; ‘and as to the piety, 
troth, maybe, you'd like to keep a fast 
with as devoted a son of the church as 
myself.’ 

« ¢ But isn’t that Newgate up there?’ 
said one. 

«* That same.’ 

««¢ And you don’t mean to say that 
such a house as that hasn’t a good lar- 
der and a fine cellar ? 

“¢ You're right,’ said I, ‘and they're 
both full at this very moment—the one 
with seed-potatoes, and the other with 
Whitehaven coals.’ 

«¢ Have you got any bacon?’ said 
Mahon. 

“« Qh, yes,’ said I; ‘there's ba- 
con.’ 

“« And ? said another. 

««¢ For the matter of that, you might 
swim in batter.’ 

«¢¢ Come, come,’ said Dan Lambert, 
« we're not so badly off after all.’ 

« «Ts there whiskey?’ cried Eyre. 

“*Sixty-three gallons, that never 
paid the king six-pence !’ 

“As I said this, they gave three 
cheers, you'd have heard a mile off. 

** After about twenty minutes’ walk- 
ing, we got up to the house, and when 

or Darby opened the door, I thought 

e’d faint ; for, you see, the red coats 
made him think it was the army, com- 
ing to take me away; and he was for 
running off to raise the country, when 
I wont him by the neck, 
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«<Tt’s the blazers, you old fool,’ 
said I. ‘ The gentlemen are come to 
dine here.’ 

“* Hurroo!’ said he, clapping his 
hands on his knees, there must be 
great distress entirely, down about 

enagh and them parts, or they'd 
never think of coming up here for a 
bit to eat.’ 

««¢ Which way lie the stables, Bob?’ 
said Burke. 

**¢ Leave all that to Darby,’ said I; 
for you see, he had only to whistle 
and bring up as many people as he 
liked—and so he did too; and as there 
was room for a cavalry regiment, the 
horses were soon bedded down and 
comfortable ; and in ten minutes’ time 
we were all sitting pleasantly round 
a big fire, waiting for the rashers and 
eggs. 

«Now, if you'd like to wash your 
hands before dinner, Lambert, come 
along with me.’ 

«« « By all means,’ said he. 

« The others were standing up too; 
but I observed, that as the house was 
large, and the ways of it unknown to 
them, it was better to wait ‘till I'd 
come back for them. 

“«« This was a real piece of good 
luck, Bob,’ said Dan, as he followed 
me up stairs: ‘capital quarters we've 
fallen into; and what a snug bed-room 
ye have here.’ 

«« Yes,’ said I, carelessly ; ‘it’s one 
of the small rooms ; there are eight 
like this, and five large ones, plainly 
furnished, as you see; but for the 
present you know 

“¢ Oh, begad! I wish for nothing 
better. Let me sleep here—the other 
fellows may care for your four posters 
with satin hangings.’ 

“© Well,’ said I, ‘if you are really 
not joking, I may tell you that the 
room is one of the warmest in the 
house’—and this was telling no lie. 

“* Here I'll sleep,’ said he, rubbing 
his hands with satisfaction, and giving 
the bed a most affectionate look. 
* And now let us join the rest.’ 

“ When I brought Dan down, I 
took up Burke, and after him M‘Mahon, 
and so on to the last; but every time 
I entered the parlour, I found them 
all bestowing immense praises on my 
house, and each fellow ready to bet he 
had got the best bed-room. 

«« Dinner soon made its appearance; 


for if the cookery was not veryperfect, 
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it was at least wonderfully expeditious. 
There were two men cutting rashers, 
two more frying them in the pan, and 
another did nothing but break the eggs 
—Darby running from the parlour to 
the kitchen and back again, as hard as 
he could trot. 

“Do you know now, that many a 
time since, when I have been giving 
venison, and Burgundy, and claret, 
enough to swim a life-boat in, I often 
thought it was a cruel waste of money 
—for the fellows weren’t half as plea- 
sant as they were that evening on ba- 
con and whiskey ! 

“T’ve a theory on that subject, 
Hinton, I'll talk to you more about 
another time; I'll only observe now, 
that I'm sure we all over-feed our 
company. I've tried both plans; and 
my honest experience is, that as far as 
regards conviviality, fun, and good- 
fellowship, it is a great mistake to pro- 
vide too well for your guests. There 
is something heroic in eating your 
mutton-chop, or your leg of a turkey, 
among jolly fellows; there is a kind 
of reflective flattery about it that tells 
you you have been invited for your 
drollery, and not for your digestion ; 
and that your jokes, and not your 
flattery, have been your recommenda- 
tion. Lord bless you! I've laughed 
more over red herrings and potteen, 
than I ever expect to do again over 
turtle and tokay. 

« My guests were, to do them jus- 
tice, a good illustration of my theory. 
A pleasanter and a merrier party 
never sat down together. We had 
good songs, good stories, plenty of 

hing, and plenty of drink ; until 
at last poor Darby became so over- 
powered, by the fumes of the hot 
water I suppose, that he was obliged 
to be carried up to bed, and so we 
were compelled to boil the kettle in 
the parlour. This, I think, precipi- 
tated matters; for by some mistake, 
they put punch into it instead of wa- 
ter, and the more you tried to weaken 
the liquor, it was only the more tipsy 
you were getting. 

* About two o'clock, five of the 
party were under the table, three 
more were nodding backwards and 
forwards, like insane pendulums, and 
the rest were mighty noisy, and now 
and then rather disposed to be quar- 
relsome. 

«*¢ Bob,’ said Lambert to me, in a 
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whisper, ‘if it’s the same thing to 
you, I'll slip away, and get into bed.’ 

« ¢ Of course, if you won't take any 
thing more. Just make yourself at 
home ; and as you don’t know the way 
here—follow me!’ 

“¢]'m afraid,’ said he, ‘I'd not find 
my way alone.’ 

«“¢T think,’ said I, ‘it’s very likely. 
But, come along!’ 

“‘[ walked up stairs before him ; 
but instead of turning to the left, I 
went the other way, till I came to the 
door of the large room, that I have 
told you already was over the big 
drawing-room. Just as I put my hand 
on the lock, I contrived to blow out 
the candle, as if it was the wind. 

«¢ What a draught there is here,’ , 
said 1; ‘but just step in, and I'll go 
for a light.’ 

“ He did as he was bid; but instead 
of finding himself on my beautiful 
little carpet, down he went fourteen 
feet into the hay at the bottom. I 
looked down after him for a minute 
or two, and then called out— 

«¢ As I am doing the honours of 
Newgate, the least I could do was to 
show you the drop. Good night, 
Dan! but let me advise you to get a 
little farther from the door, as there 
are more coming.’ 

« Well, sir, when they missed Dan 
and me out of the room, two or three 
more stood up, and declared for bed 
also. The first I took up was Ffrench, 
of Green Park; for indeed he wasn’t 
a cute fellow at the best of times; 
and if it wasn’t that the hay was so 
low, he’d never have guessed it was 
not a feather-bed till he woke in the 
morning. Well, down he went. 
Then came Eyre! Then Joe Mahon 
—two-and-twenty stone—no less! 
Lord pity them!—this was a great 
shock entirely! But when I opened 
the door for Tom Burke, upon my 
conscience, you’d think it was Pande- 
monium they had down there. They 
were fighting like devils, and roaring 
with all their might. 

“Good night, Tom,’ said I, pushing 
Burke forward. ‘It’s the cows you 
hear underneath.’ 

«Cows! said he. ‘If they’re 
cows, begad, they must have got at 
that sixty-three gallons of potteen you 
talked of, for they’re all drunk.’ 

** With that, he snatched the candle 
out of my hand, and looked down into 





the pit. Never was such a sight seen 
before or since. Dan was pitching 
into poor Ffrench, who, thinking he 
had an enemy before him, was hitting 
out manfully at an old turf-creel, that 
rocked and creaked at every blow, as 
he called out— 

«Tl smash you! I'll dinge your 
ribs for you, you infernal scoundrel !’ 

«“ Eyre was struggling in the hay, 
thinking he was swimming for his 
life ; and poor Joe Mahon was patting 
him on the head, and saying, ‘ Poor 
fellow! good dog!’ for he thought it 
was Towser, the bull-terrier, that was 
prowling round the calves of his legs. 

“<Tf they don’t get tired, there ‘ill 
not be a man of them alive by morn- 
ing!’ said Tom, as he closed the door. 
* And now, if you'll allow me to sleep 
on the carpet, I'll take it as a favour.’ 

“ By this time they were all quiet 
in the parlour; so I lent Tom a 
couple of blankets and a bolster, and, 
having locked my door, went to bed 
with an easy mind and a quiet con- 
science. To be sure, now and then a 
ery would burst forth, as if they were 
killing somebody below stairs, but I 
soon fell asleep and heard no more of 
them. 

“ By daybreak next morning they 
made their escape; and when I was 
trying to awake at half-past ten, I 
found Colonel M*‘Morris, of the 
Mayo, with a message from the whole 
four. 

*“¢A bad business, this, Captain 
Mahon,’ said he; ‘my friends have 
been shockingly treated.’ 

«It’s mighty hard,’ said I, ‘to 
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want to shoot me, because I hadn't 
fourteen feather-beds in the house.’ 

«They will be the laugh of the 
whole country, sir.’ 

“¢ Troth!’ said J, ‘if the country 
is not in very low spirits, I think they 
will.’ 

“«¢There’s not a man of them can 
see!—their eyes are actually closed 
up!’ 

«The Lord be praised!’ said I. 
* It’s not likely they'll hit me.’ 

‘“‘ But to make a short story of it; 
out we went. Tom Burke was my 
friend; I could scarce hold my pistol 
with laughing; for such faces no man 
ever looked at. But for self-pre- 
servation sake, I thought it best to hit 
one of them; so I just pinked Ffrench 
a little under the skirt of the coat. 

*¢ Come, Lambert!’ said the colo- 
nel, ‘it’s your turn now.’ 

*¢¢ Wasn’t that Lambert,’ said I, 
* that I hit?’ 

‘*¢ No,’ said he, ‘that was Ffrench.’ 

* « Begad, I'm sorry for it. Ffrench, 
my dear fellow, excuse me; for you 
see you're all so like each other about 
the eyes this morning 

* With this there was a roar of 
laughing from them all, in which, I 
assure you, Lambert took not a very 
prominent part; for somehow, he 
didn’t fancy my polite inquiries after 
him; and so we all shook hands, and 
left the ground as good friends as 
ever, though to this hour the name of 
Newgate brings less pleasant recol- 
lections to their minds, than if their 
fathers had been hanged at its proto~ 
type.” 


CHAPTER XXIX.—THE DUEL. 


WHEN morning broke I started up 


and opened the window. It was one 
of those bright and beauteous day- 
breaks which would seem to be the 
compensation a northern climate pos- 
sesses for its want of the azure sky of 
noon and. the silver moonlight of 
night, the gifts of happier climes. 

The pink hue of the sky was gra- 
dually replacing the paler tints, like a 
deep blush mantling the cheek of 
beauty ; the lark was singing high in 
heaven, and the deep note of the 
blackbird came mellowed from the 
leafy grove; the cattle were still at 
rest, and seemed half unwilling to 
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break the tranquil stillness of the 
scene, as they lay breathing the balmy 
odours from the wild flowers that 
grew around them. Such was the 
picture that lay on one side of me; 
on the other was the long street of a 
little town, on which yet the shadows 
of night were sleeping ; the windows 
were closed ; not a smoke-wreath rose 
from any chimney, but all was still 
and peaceful. 

In my little parlour I found the 
good priest and the major fast asleep 
in their chairs, pretty much in the 
same attitudes I had left them in some 
hours before. The fire had died 

c 
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away ; the square decanter of whiskey 
was emptied to its last drop, and the 
kettle lay pensively on one side, like 
some shipwrecked craft, high and dry 
upon the shore. I looked at my 
watch; it was but four o'clock. Our 
meeting was appointed for half-past 
five; so I crept noisclessly back to 
my room, not sorry to have half-an- 
hour to myself of undisturbed re- 
flection. When I had finished my 
dressing, I threw up the sash and 
sprang out into the garden. It was a 
wild, uncultivated spot, but still there 
was something of beauty in those old 
trees whose rich blossoms scented the 
air, while the rank weeds of many a 
gay and gaudy hue shot up luxuriantly 
about their trunks—the pink marsh- 
mallow and the taper foxglove min- 
gling their colours with the sprayey 
meadow-sweet and the wild sweet- 
brier. There was an air of solitude 
in the neglect around me that seemed 
to suit ‘the habit of my soul; and I 
strolled along from one walk to ano- 
ther, lost in my own thoughts. 

There were many things at a mo- 
ment like that, 1 would fain have 
written—fain have said; but so it is, 
in the wealth of our emotions we can 
give nothing; and I could not bring 
myself to write to my friends, even to 
say farewell. Although I felt that in 
every stage of this proceeding I had 
nothing to reproach myself with, this 
duel being thrust on me by one who 
had singled me out for his hatred, yet 
T saw, as its result, nothing but the 
wreck of all my hopes. Already had 
she intimated how strong was her fa- 
ther’s attachment to his nephew, and 
with an expressive fear cautioned me 
against any collision with him. How 
vain are all our efforts, how fruitless 
are all our endeavours to struggle 
against the current of our fate! We 
may stem for a short time the full tide 
of fortune—we may breast, with cou- 
rage high and spirit fierce, the rough 
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billows as they break upon us, but we 
are certain to succumb in the end. 
With some men failure is a question 
of fear—some want the persevering 
courage to drag on amid trials and 
difficulties—and some are deficient in 
the temper which, subduing our ac- 
tions to a law, governs and presides 
over every moment of our lives, ren- 
dering us, even in our periods of ex- 
citement and irritation, amenable to 
the guidance of our reason. 

This was my case ; and I felt that, 
notwithstanding all my wishes to avoid 
a quarrel with Burke, yet in my heart 
a Jurking spirit urged me to seek him 
out and offer him defiance. While 
these thoughts were passing through 
my mind, I suddenly heard a voice 
which somehow seemed half familiar 
to my ear. I listened: it came from 
a room of which the window was 
partly open. I now remembered that 
poor Joe lay in that part of the house, 
and the next moment I knew it to be 
his. Placing a ladder against the 
wall, I crept quietly up till I could 
peep into the room. The poor fellow 
was alone—sitting up in his bed, with 
his hunting-cap on, an old whip in his 
hand, which he flourished from time 
to time with no small energy; his 
cheek was flushed; and his eye, pro- 
minent and flashing, denoted the access 
of high fever. It was evident that 
his faculties, clouded as they were 
even in their happiest moments, were 
now under the wilder influence of de- 
lirium. He was speaking rapidly to 
himself in a quick under-tone, calling 
the dogs by name, caressing this one, 
scolding that; and then, bursting 
forth into a loud tallyho! his face 
glowed with an ecstatic pleasure, and 
he broke forth into a rude chant, the 
words of which I have never forgot- 
ten, for as he sung them in a voice of 
wild and touching sweetnegs, they 
seemed the very outpourings of his 
poor simple heart. 


“ T never yet owned a horse or hound, 
I never was lord of a foot of ground; 

Yet few are richer, I will be bound, 
Than me of a hunting morning. 


“I'm far better off nor him that pays, 
For though I've no money, I live at my ease, 
With hunting and shooting whenever 1 please, 
And a tally-heigh-ho in the mo ; 
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“ As I go on foot, I don’t lose my sate, 
As I take the gaps, I don’t brake a gate; 
And if I'm not first, why I’m seldom late, 
With my tally-heigh-ho in the morning. 


‘* And there’s not a man, be he high or low, 
In the parts down here, or wherever you go, 


That doesn’t like poor Tee? Joe, 
-ho in the morning.” 


With his tally-heig 


A loud view holloa followed this 
wild chant, and then the poor fellow, 
as if exhausted by his efforts, sank 
back in the bed, muttering to himself, 
in a low broken voice, but with a look 
so happy, and a smile so tranquil, he 
seemed more a thing to envy, than 
one to commiserate and pity. 

“I say, Hinton,” shouted the major 
from the window of my bed-room, 
“what the deuce are you doing up 
that ladder there? not serenading 
Mrs. Doolan, I hope. Are you aware 
it is five o'clock ?” 

I descended with all haste,’ and 
joining my friend, took his arm, and 
set out towards the rendezvous. 

“TI didn’t order the horses,” said 
Mahon, “for the rumour of such a 
thing as this always gets abroad 
through one’s servants.” 

« Ah, yes,” said I, “and then you 
have the police.” 

“ The police!” repeated he, laugh- 
ing; “not a bit of it, my boy: don’t 
forget you're in glorious old Ireland, 
where no one ever thinks of spoiling 
a fair fight. It is possible the magis- 
trate might issue his warrant if you 
would not come up to time, but for 
any thing else Pe 

“ Well,” said I, “that certainly 
does afford me another glimpse of 
your habits. How far have we to go, 
major ?” ; 

“You remember the grass field 
below the sunk fence, to the left of 
the mill ?” 

4« Where the stream runs ?” 

“Exactly, that’s the spot. It was 
old Pigott chose it, and no man is a 
better judge of these things. By- 
the-bye, it is very lucky that Burke 
should have pitched upon a gentleman 
for his friend—I mean a real gentle- 
man,—for there are plenty of his 
acquaintances, who, under that name, 
would rob the mail.” 

Thus chatting as we went, Mahon 
informed me that Pigott was an old 
half-pay colonel, whose principal oc- 


cupation for thirteen years had been 
what the French would call “to 
assist” at affairs of honour. Even 
the major himself looked up to him 
as a last appeal in a disputed or a dif- 
ficult point; and many a reserved case 
was kept for his opinion, with the same 
ceremonious observance as a knotty 
point of law for the consideration of 
the twelve judges. Crossing the little 
rivulet near the mill, we held on by a 
small by-path which brought us over 
the starting ground of the steeple- 
chase, by the scene of part of my pre- 
ceding day’s exploits. While | was 
examining with some curiosity the 
gen cut up and trod by the horses’ 
eet, and looking at the spot where he 
had taken the fence, the sharp sound 
of two pistol-shots quickly aroused 
me, and I eagerly asked what it was. 

* Snapping the pistols,” said Mahon. 
« Ah, by-the-bye, all this kind of thing 
is new to you: never mind; put a 
careless, half-indifferent kind of face 
on the matter. Do you take snuff? 
It doesn’t signify ; put your hands in 
your pockets, and hum ‘ Tatter Jack 
Walsh !’” 

As I supposed there was no specific 
charm in the melody he alluded to, 
nor if there had been, had I any time 
to acquire it, I consoled myself by 
observing the first part of his direc- 
tion, and strolled after him into the 
field, with a nonchalance only perhaps 
a little too perfect. 

Mr. Burke and his friends, to the 
number of about a dozen persons, 
were already assembled ; and were 
one to judge from their loud talking 
and hearty laughter as we came for- 
ward, it would seem difficult to believe 
the occasion that brought them there; 
so, at least, I thought. Not so, how- 
ever, the major; for, with a hop, step, 
and a jump, performed by about the 
shortest pair of legs in the barony, he 
sprang into the midst of the party, 
with some droll observation on the 
benefits of early rising, which once 
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more called forth their merriment. 
Seating myself on a large moss-covered 
stone, I waited patiently for the 
preliminaries to be settled. As I 
threw my eye among the group, I 

reeived that Burke was not there ; 
Prt on turning my head, I remarked 
two men walking arm-in-arm on the 
opposite side of the hedge. As they 
paced to and fro, I could see, by the 
violence of his gesticulations and the 
energy of his manner, that one was 
Burke. It seemed as though his com- 
panion was endeavouring to reason 
with, and dissuade him from some 
course of proceeding he appeared bent 
on following; but there was a savage 
earnestness in his manner that would 
not admit of persuasion ; and at last, 
as if wearied and vexed by his friend’s 
importunities, he broke rudely from 
him, and springing over the fence, 
called out— 

“Pigott, are you aware it is past 
six?” Then pulling out his watch, he 
added, “I must be in Ballinasioe by 
eleven o'clock.” 

«If you speak another word, sir,” 
said the old colonel, with an air of 
offended dignity, “I leave the ground. 
Major Mahon, a word if you please?” 

They walked apart from the rest 
for a few seconds, and then the colonel, 
throwing his glove _ the grass, 
proceeded to step off the ground with 
a military precision and formality, that 
I am sure, at any other time, would 
have highly amused me. 

After a slight demur from the major, 
to which I could perceive the colonel 
readily yielded, a walking-stick was 
stuck at either end of the measured 
distance, while the two seconds, placing 
themselves beside them, looked at each 
other with very great satisfaction, 
and mutually agreed it was a sweet 
spot. 

« Would you like to look at these?” 
said Pigott, taking up the pistols from 
where they lay on the grass. 

«Ah, I know them well,” replied 
the major, laughing ; “these were poor 
Tom Casey's, and a better fellow, and 
a handier with his iron, never snapped 
atrigger. These are ours, colonel ;” 
as , as he spoke, two splendid- 

ooking Mortimers, in all the brilliancy 
of their maiden freshness. A look of 
contempt from the colonel, and a most 
expressive shrug of his shoulders, was 
his reply. 


« Begad, I think so,” said Mahon, 
as if appreciating the gesture ; “1 had 
rather have that old tool with the 
cracked stock—not but this is a very 
sweet instrument and elegantly ba- 
lanced in the hand.” 

“We are ready now,” said Pigott ; 
“ bring up your man, major.” 

As I started up to obey the sum- 
mons, a slight bustle near attracted 
me. ‘Two or three of Burke’s friends 
were endeavouring as it were to pacify 
and subdue him ; but his passion knew 
no bounds, and as he broke from them, 
he said in a voice perfectly audible 
where I stood, “ Won't I, by G-—— ; 
then I'll tell you, if 1 don’t shoot 
him yi 

“Sir,” said the colonel, turning on 
him a look of passionate indignation, 
‘if it were not that you were here to 
answer the appeal of wounded honour, 
I'd leave you to your fate this moment ; 
as it is, another such expression as that 
you've used, and | abandon you on the 
spot.” 

Doggedly and withont speaking, 
Burke drew his hat far down upon his 
eyes, and took the place marked out 
for him. 

** Mr. Hinton,” said the colonel, as 
he touched his hat with most courteous 
politeness, “will you have the good- 
ness to stand there.” 

Mahon, meanwhile, handed each 
man his pistol, and, whispering in my 
ear, “aim low,” retired. 

“The word, gentlemen,” said the 
colonel, “will be, one, two, three. 
Mr. Hinton, pray observe, I beg of 
you, you'll not reserve your fire after 
I say three.” With his eyes fixed 
upon us, he walked back oan ten 
paces. “ Are you ready—are you both 
ready ?” 

« Yes, yes,” said Burke, impatiently. 

* Yes,” said I. 

* One, two, three.” 

I lifted my pistol at the second word, 
and as the last dropped from the colo- 
nel’s lips, one loud report rang through 
the air, and both pistols went off to- 
gether. A quick, sharp pang shot 
through my cheek, as though it had 
been seared by a hot instrument. I 
put up my hand, but the ball had only 
touched the flesh, and a few drops of 
blood were all the damage. Not so 
Burke ; my ball had entered above the 
hip, and already his trowsers were 
stained with blood, and notwithstand- 
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ing his endeavours, he could not stand 
up straight. 

“Is he hit, Pigott ?” cried he, ina 
voice harsh from agony. “ Is he hit, 
I say ?” 

“ Only grazed,” said I tranquilly, 
as I wiped the stain from my face. 

“Another pistol quick. Do you 
hear me, Pigott ?” 

“‘We are not the arbiters in this 
case,” replied the colonel coolly. 
*‘ Major Mahon, is your friend satis- 
fied 2?” 

“ Perfectly satisfied on our own ac- 
count,” said the major; “but if the 
gentleman desires another shot P 





* TI do, I do,” screamed Burke, as 
writhing with pain, he pressed both 
hands to his side, from which the blood, 


Suoutp my reader feel any interest 
concerning that portion of my history 
which immediately followed the events 
of my last chapter, I believe I must 
refer him to Mrs. Doolan, the amiable 
hostess of the Bonaveen Arms. She 
eould probably satisfy any curious in- 
quiry as to the confusion produced in 
her establishment by the lively sallies 
of Tipperary Joe in one quarter, and 
the more riotous madness of myself in 
another. The fact is, good reader, 
my head was an English one; and 
although its contents were gradually 
acclimating themselves to the habits of 
the country, the external shell had not 
assumed that proper thickness and due 
power of resistance which Irish heads 
would appear to be gifted with. In 
plain words, the injury had brought on 
delirium. 

It was somewhere in the third week 
after this unlucky morning, that I 
found myself lying in my bed, with a 
wet cloth upon my temples; while 
over my whole frame was spread that 
depressing sense of great debility, more 
difficult to bear than acute bodily suf. 
fering: Although unable to speak, I 
eould distinctly hear the conversation 
about me, and recognise the voices of 
both Father Tom and the major as 
they conversed with a third party, 
whom I afterwards learned was the 
Galen of Loughrea. Dr. Mopin, sur- 
geon of the Roscommon militia, had 
been for forty years the terror of the 
sick of the surrounding country ; for, 
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now gushing in torrents, formed a pool 
about his feet. “Be quick there, 
Pigott, I am getting faint.” He stag- 
gered forward as he spoke, his face 
pale and his lips parted; then, sud, 
denly clutching his pistol by the barrel, 
he fixed his eyes steadily on me, while 
with a curse he hurled the weapon at 
my head, and fell senseless to the 
earth. His aim was true, for straight 
between the eyes the weapon struck 
me, and felled me to the ground. A\l- 
though stunned for the moment, I 
could hear the cry of horror and in- 
dignant shame that broke from the 
by-standers ; but the next instant: a 
dreamy confusion came over me, and 
I became unconscious of what was 
passing around. 







independent of a naturally harsh and 
disagreeable manner, he had a certain 
slang and sneering way of addressing 
his patients, that was perfectly shock- 
ing. Amusing himself the while at 
their expense, by suggesting the various 
unhappy and miserable consequences 
that might fullow on their illness, he 
appeared to take a diabolical pleasure 
in the terror he was capable of eli- 
citing. 

There was something almost amus- 
ing in the infernal ingenuity he had 
acquired in this species of torture. 
There was no stage of your illness, 
no phase of your constitution, no cha- 
racter,'no condition of your malady, 
that was not the immediate forerunner 
of one or more afflicting calamities. 
Were you getting weaker, it was the 
way they always died out; did you gain 
strength, it was a rally before death ; 
were you despondent, it was best for 
you to know your state; were you 
sanguine, he would rebuke your good 
spirits, and suggest the propriety of a 
priest. However, with all these quali- 
fications people put up with him, and 
as he had a certain kind of rude skill, 
and never stuck at a bold method, he 
obtained the best practice of the coun- 
try, and a wide-spread reputation. 

Well,” said Father Tom, in a low 
voice—* well, doctor, what do you 
think of him this evening ?” 

* What do I think of him? Just 
what I thought before—congestion of 
the membranes This is the low stage 
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he is in now: I wouldn’t be surprised 
if he'd get a little better in a few days, 
and then go off like the rest of them.” 

“Go off! eh? Now you don’t 
mean e 

« Don't 1?—Maybe not. The ould 
story—coma, convulsions, and death.” 

« Damn the fellow,” said the major, 
in a muttered voice, “I feel as if I 
was in a well. But I say, doctor, 
what are we to do ?” 

Any thing you plase ; they say his 
family is mighty respectable, and have 
plenty of money } I hope so; for here 
am I coming three times a-day, and 
maybe when he dies it will be a 
mourning ring they'll be sending me 
instead of my fee. He was a dissi- 
pated chap | am sure: look at the 
circles under his eyes!” 

“ Ay, ay,” said the priest, “but they 
only came since his illness.” 

“So much the worse,” added the 
invincible doctor, “ that’s always a 
symptom that the base of the brain is 
attacked.” 

“And what happens then?” said 
the major. 

“Oh, he might recover; I knew a 
man once get over it, and he is alive 
now, and in Swift’s Hospital.” 

“* Mad 2” said the priest. 

“Mad as a March hare,” grinned 
the doctor; “he thinks himself the 
Post-office clock, and chimes all the 
hours and half-hours day and night.” 

“ The heavens be about us!” said 
Father Tom, crossing himself piously. 
“ T had rather be dead than that.” 

«When did you see Burke?” in- 
gon the major, wishing to change 

e conversation. 

* About an hour ago; he is going 
fast.” 

“Why I thought he was better,” 
said Father Tom; ‘‘they told me he 
eat a bit of chicken, and took a little 
wine and water.” 

“ Ay, so he did; I bid them give 
him whatever he liked, as his time 
was so short: so, after all, maybe it is 
as well for this young chap here not to 
get over it.” 

« How so?” said the major: “ what 
do you mean by that ?” 

* Just, that it is as good to die of a 
brain fever as be hanged, and it won’t 
shock the family.” 

* I’d break his neck,” muttered Bob 
Mahon, “if there was another doctor 
within forty miles.” 


Of all his patients, Tipperary Joe 
was the only one of whom he spoke 
without disparagement: whether that 
the poor fellow’s indifference to his 
powers of terrorizing had awed or 
conciliated him, I know not; but he 
expressed himself favourably regard- 
ing his case and his prospects of re- 
covery. 

“Them chaps always recover,” 
drawled out the doctor in a dolorous 
cadence. 

‘Is it true,” said the major, with a 
malicious grin—“is it true that he 
changed all the splints and bandages 
‘to the sound leg, and that you didn’t 
discover the mistake for a week after- 
wards ?—Mary Doolan told me.” 

** Mrs. Doolan,” said the doctor, 
“ought to be thinking of her own 
misfortunes, and with an acute inflam- 
mation of the pericardium, she might 
be making her sowl.” 

* She ill ?—that fine, fat, comfort. 
able-looking woman !” 

- Ay, just so, they’re always fat, 
and have a sleepy look about the eyes 
just like yourself. Do you ever bleed 
at the nose ?” 

* Never without a blow onit. Come, 
come, I know you well, doctor ; you 
shall not terrify me.” 

* You're right not to fret, for it will 
take you off suddenly, with a giddiness 
in your head, and a rolling in your 
eyes, and a choking feel about your 
throat——.” 

* Stop, and be d——d to you,” said 
the major, as he cleared his voice a 
couple of times, and loosed the tie of 
his cravat. ‘“ This room is oppres- 
sively hot.” 

“I protest to God,” said Father 
Tom, “ my heart is in my mouth, and 
there isn’t a bone in my body that’s 
not aching.” 

* I] don’t wonder,” chimed in the 
doctor ; “ you are another of them, 
and you are a surprising man to go on 
so long. Sure, it is two years ago I 
warned your niece, that when she saw 
you fall down, she must open a vein in 
our neck, if it was only with a carv- 
ing knife.” 

“The saints in heaven forbid |” 
said the priest, cutting the sign of the 
cross in the air: “it’s maybe the jugu- 
lar she'd cut.” 

“No,” drawled out the doctor, 
“she needn’t go so deep; and if her 
hand doesn’t shake, there won't be 
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much danger. Good evening to you 
both.” 

So saying with his knees bent, and 
his hands crossed under the skirts of 
his coat, he sneaked out of the room ; 
while the others, overcome with fear, 
shame, and dismay, sat silently, looking 
misery itself, at each side of the table. 

“That fellow would kill a regi- 
ment,” said the major at length. 
* Come, Tom, let's have a little punch, 
I've a kind of trembling over me.” 

* Not a drop of any thing stronger 
than water will cross my lips this 
blessed night. Do you know, Bob, I 


think this place doesn’t agree with me; 


I wish I was back in Murranakilty: 
the mountain air, and regular habits 
of life, that’s the thing for me.” 

“ We are none of us abstemious 
enough,” said the major ; “ and then, 
we bachelors—to be sure you have 
your niece.” 

* Whisht !” said the priest; “ how 
do you know who is listening? I'vow 
to God I am quite alarmed at his tell- 
ing that to Mary; some night or other, 
if I take a little too much, she'll maybe 
try her anatomy upon me.” 

This unhappy reflection seemed to 
weigh upon the good priest's mind, 
and set him a mumbling certain Latin 
offices between his teeth for a quarter 
of an hour. 

«* I wish,” said the major, “ Hinton 
was able to read his letters, for here 
is a whole bundle of them—some from 
England, some from the castle, and 
some marked ‘on his majesty’s ser- 
vice.’” 

“T'll wait another week any how 
for him,” said the priest. “To go 
back to Dublin in the state he is now, 
would be the ruin of him, after the 
shake he has got: the dissipation, the 
dining out, and all the devilment, 
would destroy him entirely; but a few 
week's peace and quietness up at Mur- 
ranakilty, will make him as sound as a 
bell.” 

“ You are right, Tom, you are 
right,” said the major: “the poor 
fellow mustn’t be lost for the want of 
a little care ; and now that Dillon has 
gone, there is no one here to look after 
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him. Let us go down and see if the 
post is in: I think a walk would do us 
good.” 

Assenting to this proposition, the 
priest bent over me mournfully for a 
moment, shook his head, and, having 
muttered a blessing, walked out of the 
room with the major, leaving me in 
silence to think over all I had overs 
heard. 

Whether it was that youth suggests 
ed the hope, or that I more quickl 
imbibed an appreciation of the doctor's 
character from being the looker-on 
at the game, I am not exactly sure ; 
but certainly I felt little depressed by 
his gloomy forebodings respecting me, 
and greatly lightened at my heart by 
the good news of poor Tipperary Joe. 

Of all the circumstances which at- 
tended my illness, the one that most 
impressed me was the warm, affection. 
ate solicitude of my two friends—the 
priest and his cousin. There was 
something of kindness and good feel- 
ing in their care of me, that spoke 
rather of a long friendship than of the 
weaker ties of chance and passing ac- 
quaintance. Again I thought of home. 
and while I asked myself if the events 
which beset my path in Ireland could 
possibly have happened to me there, I 
could not but acknowledge that if they 
had so, I could scarcely have hoped to 
have suddenly conjured up such faith- 
ful and benevolent friends, with no 
other claim, nor other recommenda- 
tion, save that of being a stranger. 

The casual observation concerning 
my letters, had, by stimulating my cu- 
riosity, awakened my dormant energy 3 
and, by a great effort, I streched out 
my hand to the little bell beside my 
bed, and rang it. The summons was 
answered by the bare-legged girl who 
acted as waiter in the inn. hen she 
had sufficiently recovered from her 
astonishment to comprehend my re- 
quest, I persuaded her to place a candle 
beside me, and having given me the 
packet of letters that lay on the chim. 
ney-piece, I desired her on no account 
to admit any one, but say that I had 
fallen into a sound sleep, and should 
not be disturbed. 


CHAPTER XXXI.——-THE LETTER-BAG. 


Tue pees of letters was a large 
al 


one of all sizes ; from all quarters they 


my brother officers of the Guards; 
some from the Castle; and even one 


came ; some from home; some from from O'Grady. 
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The first I opened was a short note 
from Horton, the private secretary to 
the viceroy: this informed me that 
Major Mahon had written a statement 
to the duke of all the circumstances 
attending my duel ; and that his grace 
had not only expressed himself highly 
satisfied with my conduct, but had 
ordered a very polite reply to be ad- 
dressed to the major, thanking him 
for his great kindness, and saying with 
what pleasure he found that a member 
of his staff had fallen into such good 
hands. 

“ His grace desires me to add,” con- 
tinued the writer, “that you need only 
consult your own health and conve- 
nience with respect to your return to 
duty ; and, in fact, your leave of ab- 
sence is perfectly discretionary.” 

My mind relieved of a weighty load 
by the contents of this ‘letter, I re- 
covered my strength already so far, 
that I sat up in bed to peruse the 
others. My next was from my father ; 
it ran thus :— 


Dear Jack—Your friend Major 
Mahon, to whom I write by this post, 
will deliver this letter to you when he 
deems fit. He has been most good- 
natured in conveying to me a narra- 
tive of your late doings ; and I cannot 
express how grateful we all are to him 
for the truly friendly part he has taken 
towards you. After the strictest 
scrutiny, for I confess to you I feared 
lest the major’s might be too partial 
an account, I rejoice to say that your 
conduct meets with my entire appro- 
bation. An older and a wiser head 
might, it is possible, have avoided some 
of the difficulties you have met with ; 
but this I will add, that once in trou- 
ble, no one could have shown better 
temper, nor a more befitting spirit 
than you did. While I say this, my 
dear Jack, understand me clearly, that 
I speak of you as a young inexpe- 
rienced man, thrown, at his very out- 
set of life, not only among strangers, 
but in a country where, as I remarked 
to you at first, every thing was differ- 
ent from those in your own. You 
have now shown yourself equal to any 
circumstances in which you may be 
placed ; I therefore not only expect 
that you will meet with fewer embar- 
rassments in future, but that should 
they arise, I shall have the satisfaction 
of finding your character and your 
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habits will be as much your safeguard 
against insult, as your readiness to 
resent any, will be sure and certain. 

« T have seen the duke several times, 
and he expresses himself as much 
pleased with you. From what he men- 
tions, I can collect that you are well 
satisfied with Ireland, and therefore I 
do not wish to remove you from it. 
At the same time, bear in mind, that 
by active service. alone can you ever 
attain to, or merit, rank in the army ; 
and that hitherto you have only been 
a soldier by name.” 

After some further words of advice 
respecting the future, and some few 
details of family matters, he concluded 
by entrusting to my mother the men- 
tion ef what she herself professed to 
think lay more in her peculiar pro- 
vince. 

As usual, her letter opened with 
some meteorological observations upon 
the climate of England for the pre- 
ceding six weeks; then followed a 
journal of her own health, whose in- 
creasing delicacy, and the imperative 
necessity of being near Doctor Y——, 
rendered a journey to Ireland too dan- 
gerous to think of. 

«Yes, my dearest boy,” wrote she, 
nothing but this would keep me from 
you a moment ; however, I am much 
relieved at learning that you are now 
rapidly recovering, and hope soon to 
hear of your return fo Dublin. It is 
a very dreadful thing to think of, but 
perhaps, upon the whole, it is better 
that you did kill this Mr. Burke. De 
Grammont tells me that a mauvaise 
téte like that must be shot sooner or 
later. It makes me nervous to dwell 
on this odious topic, so that I shall 

ass on to something else. The horrid 
ittle man that brought your letters, 
and who calls himself a servant of 
Captain O’Grady, insisted on seeing 
me yesterday; I never was more 
shocked in my life. From what he 
says, I gather that he may be looked 
on as rather a favourable specimen of 
the natives: they must, indeed, be a 
very frightful people. And although 
he assured me he would do me no in- 
jury, I made Thomas stay in the room 
the entire time, and told Chubbs to 
give the alarm to the police if he heard 
the slightest noise : the creature, how- 
ever, did nothing, and I have quite re- 
covered from my fear already. What 
a picture, my dear boy, did he present 
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to me of your conduct and habits. 
Your intimacy with that odious family 
I mentioned in my last, seems the root 
of all your misfortunes. Why will 
such people thrust themselves forward? 
What do they mean by inviting you to 
their frightful parties? Have they 
not their own peculiar horrors? not 
but I must confess that they are more 
excusable than you; and I cannot con- 
ceive how you could so soon have for- 
gotten the lessons instilled into you 
from your earliest years. As your 
poor dear grandfather, the admiral, 
used to say, a vulgar acquaintance is a 
shifting sand: you can never tell where 
you won't meet it ; always at the most 
inopportune moment; and then, if you 
remark, your underbred people are 
never content with a quiet recognition, 
but they must always indulge in a de- 
testable cordiality there is no escaping 
from. Oh, John, John, when at ten 
years of age, you made the banker’s 
son at Northampton hold your stirrup 
as you mounted your pony, I never 
thought I should have this reproach 
to make you. The little fiend who 
calls himself Corny something, also 
mentions your continued familiarity 
with the young woman I spoke of be- 
fore ; what her intentions are, is per- 
fectly clear, and should she accomplish 
her object, your position in society 
and future fortune might possibly pro- 
cure her large damages; but pause, 
my dear boy, before you go any fur- 
ther. I do not speak of the moral fea- 
tures of the case, for you are of an age 
to judge of them yourself; but think, 
I beseech you, of the difficulties it will 
throw around your path in life, and 
the obstacles it will oppose to your 
success. There is poor Lord Henry 
Effingham, and since that foolish busi- 
ness with the clergyman’s wife or 
daughter, where somebody went mad, 
and some one else drowned or shot 
himself, they have never given him any 
appointment whatever. The world is 
a frightful and unforgiving thing, as 
se Lord Henry knows, therefore 
eware | 

** The more I think of it, the more 
strongly do I feel the force of my first 
impressions respecting Ireland; and 
were it not that we so constantly hear 
of battles and bloodshed in the Penin- 
sula, I should even prefer your being 
there. There would seem to be an 
unhappy destiny over every thing be- 
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longing to me: my poor dear father, 
the admiral, had a life of hardship, 
almost unrewarded, for eleven years ; 
he commanded a guard-ship in the 
Nore: many a night have I seen him 
when I was a little girl, come home 
dripping with wet, and perfectly insen- 
sible, from the stimulants he was 
obliged to resort to, and be carried in 
that state to his bed; and after all 
this, he didn’t get his blue ribbon till 
he was near sixty. 

“* De Vere is constantly with us, and 
is, I remark, attentive to your cousin 
Julia: this is not of so much conse- 
quence, as I hear that her chancery 
suit is taking an unhappy turn; should 
it be otherwise, your interests will, of 
course, be looked to. De Vere is 
most amusing, and has a great deal of - 
wit: but for him and the count we 
should be quite dreary, as the season 
is over, and we can’t leave town for at 
least three weeks.” The epistle con- 
cluded with a general summing up of 
its contents, and an affectionate en- 
treaty to bear in mind her caution 
regarding the Rooneys. ‘Once more, 
my dear boy, remember that vulgar 
people are a part of our trials in this 
life ; as that delighful man, the dean 
of St. George’s, says, they are snares 
for our feet; and their subservient 
admiration of us is a dangerous and 
subtle temptation. Read this letter 
again, and believe me, my dearest John, 
your affectionate and unhappy mother, 

“ CuartoTTEe Hinton.” 


I shall not perform so undutiful a 
task as to play the critic on my excel- 
lent mother’s letter. There were, it is 
true, many new views in life presented 
to me by its perusal, and I should feel 
sadly puzzled, were I to say at which 
I was more amused or shocked—at the 
strictness of her manners, and the 
laxity of her morals; but I confess, 
that the part which most outraged me 
of all, was the eulogy on Lord Dudley 
de Vere’s conversational gifts; but a few 
short months before, and it is possible 
I should not only have credited, but 
concurred in the opinion. Brief, how- 
ever, as had been the interval, it had 
shown me much of life ; it had brought 
me into acquaintance, and even inti- 
macy, with some of the brightest 
spirits of the day; it had taught me 
to discriminate between the unmean- 
ing jargon of conventional gossip, and 
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the charm of a society where force of 
reasoning, warmth of eloquence, and 
naan of wit contested for the 

- It had made me feel that the 
intellectual gifts reserved in other 
countries for the personal advance- 
ment of their owner, by their public 
and ostentatious display, can be made 
the ornament and the delight of the 
convivial board, the elegant accompa- 
niment to the hours of happy inter- 
course, and the strongest bond of 
social union. 

So gradually had this change of 
opinion crept over me I did not recog- 
nise in myself the conversion, and, in- 
deed, had it not been for my mother’s 
observations on Lord Dudley, I could 
not have credited how far my convic- 
tions had gone round. I could now 
understand the measurement by which 
Irishmen were estimated in the Lon- 
don world, I could see that if such 
a character as De Vere had a reputa- 
tion for ability, how totally impossible 
it was for those who appreciated him 
to prize the Breat and varied gifts of 
such men as Grattan, and Curran, and 
many more. 

Lost in such thoughts, I forgot for 
some moments that O'Grady's letter 
la on before me. It was dated, 
Cha m, and written the night before 
he sailed. The first few lines showed 
me that he knew nothing of my duel, 
having only received my own letter 
with an account of the steeple-chase. 
He wrote in high spirits. The com- 
mander-in-chief had been most kind 
to him, appointing him to a vacant 
majority, not, as he anticipated, in the 
forty-first, but in the ninth Light 
Dr ns. 

*T am anxiously looking out for 
Corny,” said he, “and a great letter- 
bag from Ireland, the only bit of news 
from which, except your own, is, that 
the Rooneys, have gone into deep 
mourning, themselves and their whole 
house. Various rumours are afloat 
as to whether any money speculations 
of Paul's may have suggested the pro- 
priety of retrenchment, or whether 
there may not have been a death in 
the royal family of O'Toole. Look 
to this for me, Hinton; for even in 
Portugal I shall preserve the memory 
of that eo house, its excellent cus- 
sine—its charming hostess. Cultivate 
them, my dear |Jack, for your sake 
and for mine. One Rembrandt is as 
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good as a gallery: so sit down before 
them and make a study of the family.” 

The letter concluded as it began, 
by hearty thanks for the service I had 
rendered him, begging me to accept 
of Modirideroo as a souvenir of his 
friendship; and in a posteript, to 
write which the letter had evidently 
been re-opened, was a warning to me 
against any chance collision with Ulick 
Burke. 

** Not, my dear boy, because he is a 
dead shot, although that same is some- 
thing, but that a quarrel with him 
could scarcely be reputable in its com- 
mencement, and must be bad whatever 
the result.” 

After some further cautioning on 
this matter, the justice of which was 
tolerably evident from my own ex- 
a O’Grady concluded with a 

urried postcript— 

* Corny has not yet arrived, and we 
have received our orders for embarka- 
tion within twenty-four hours. I be- 
gin half to despair of his being here 
in time. Should this be the case, will 
you, my dear Hinton, look after the 
old villain for me, at least until I 
write to you again on the subject ?” 

While I was yet pondering on these 
last few lines, 1 perceived that a card 
had fallen from my father’s letter. T 
took it up, and what was my astonish- 
ment to find that it contained a cor- 
rect likeness of Corny Delany, drawn 
with a pen, underneath which was 
written, in my cousin Julia’s hand, the 
following few lines :— 


“ The dear old thing has waited 
three days, and I think I have at 
length caught something like him. 
Dear Jack, if the master be only equal 
to the man, we shall never forgive you 
for not letting us see him. Yours, 

“ Junta.” 


This, of course, explained the se- 
cret of Corny’s delay. My cousin, 
with her habitual wilfulness, prefer. 
ring the indulgence of a caprice to 
any thing resembling a duty; and I 
now had little doubt upon my mind 
that O’Grady’s fears were well found- 
ed, and that he had been obliged to 
sail without his follower. 

The exertion it cost me to read 
my letters, and the excitement pro- 
duced by their perusal, fatigued and 
exhausted me, and as 1 sank back 
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upon my pillow, I closed my eyes and 
fell oon asleep, not to a until 
late on the following day ; but strange 
enough, when I did so, it was with a 
head clear and faculties collected—my 
mind refreshed with rest, unbroken 
by a single dream: and so restored 
did I feel, that, save in the debilit 

from a long confinement to bed, 
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Ir was about eight or ten days after 
the events I have mentioned, when 
Father Tom Loftus, whose care and 
attention to me had been unceasing 
throughout, came in to inform me 
that all the preparations for our jour- 
ney were properly made, and that by 
the following morning at sunrise we 
should be on the road. 

I confess that I looked forward to 
my departure with anxiety, The 
dreary monotony of the day, spent in 
either perambulating my little room, 
or in a short walk up and down before 
the inn door, had done more to de- 
press and dispirit me than even the 
previous illness. The good priest, it 
is true, came often to see me, but then 
there were hours spent quite alone, 
without the solace of a book, or the 
sight of even a newspaper. I knew 
the face of every man, woman, and 
child in the village. I could tell their 
haunts, their habits, and their occupa- 
tions—even the very hours of the te- 
dious day were marked in my mind by 
various little incidents, that seemed to 
recur with unbroken precision; and 
if, when the pale apothecary disap- 
peared from over the half-door of his 
shop, I knew that he was engaged at 
his one-o’clock dinner, so the clink of 
the old ladies’ pattens, as they passed 
to an evening tea, told me that the 
day was waning, when the town-clock 
should strike seven. There was no- 
thing to break the monotonous jog- 
trot of daily life, save the appearance 
of a few raw subalterns, who, from 
some cause or other, less noticed than 
others of the regiment by the neigh- 
bouring gentry, strolled about the 
town, quizzing and laughing at the 
humble towns-folk, and endeavouring, 
by looks of most questionable gal- 
lantry, to impress the female popula- 
tion with a sense of their merits. 


After all, mankind is pretty much 
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was unconscious of any sense of ma- 


Prien this hour my recovery dated, 
Advancing every day with rapid steps, 
my strength increased ; and, before a 
week elapsed, I so far regained my 
lost health, that I could move about 
my chamber, and even lay plans for 
my departure. 


MAHON AND THE WIDOW. 


the same in every country and every 

e. Some men ambitioning the cre- 
dit of virtues, the very garb of which 
they know not; others, and a large 
class, too, seeking for the reputation 
of vices the world palliates with the 
appellation of fashionable. We laugh 
at the old courtier of Louis XIV.’s 
time, who, in the flattery of the age 
he lived in, preferred being called a 
‘ scélérat,’ an infame scélérat, that, by 
the excesses he professed, the vicious 
habits of the sovereign might seem 
less striking ; and yet we see the very 
same thing under our own eyes every 
day we live. But to return. 

There was nothing to delay me 
longer at Loughrea. Poor Joe was 
so nearly recovered that in a few days 
more, it was hoped, he might leave 
his bed. He was in kind hands, how- 
ever, and I had taken every precaution 
that he should want for nothing in my 
absence. I listened, then, with plea- 
sure to Father Tom’s detail of all his 
preparations; and, although I knew 
not whither we were going, nor how 
long the journey was likely to prove, 
yet I looked forward to it with plea- 
sure, and only longed for the hour of 
setting out. 

As the evening drew near, I looked 
anxiously out for the good father’s 
coming. He had promised to come 
in early with Major Mahon, whom I 
had not seen for the two days previ- 
ous: the major. being deeply engaged 
in consultations with his lawyer re- 
garding an approaching trial at the 
assizes. Although I could gather 
from his manner, as well as from the 

riest’s, that something of moment 
impended, yet as neither of them 
more than alluded to the circum- 
stance, | knew nothing of what was 
going forward, 

It was eight o’clock when Father 
Tom made his appearance. He came 
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alone ; and by his flurried look and 
excited manner, I saw there was some- 
thing wrong. 

“What is it, father?” said I. 
« Where is the major ?” 

“Och, confound him! they have 
taken him at last,” said he, wiping his 
forehead with agitation. 

“Taken him?” said I. Why, 
was he hiding ?” 

* Hiding! to be sure he was hiding, 
and masquerading, and disguising 
himself; but faith those Clare fellows, 
there’s no coming up to them; they 
have such practice in their own county, 
they would take the devil himself, if 
there was a writ out against him. 
And, to be sure, it was a clever trick 
they played old Bob.” 

Here the good priest took such a fit 
of laughing, that he was obliged to 
wipe his eyes. 

* May I never,” said he, “if it 
wasn’t a good turn they played him, 
after what he did himself.” 

** Come, father, let’s hear it.” 

“This was the way of it. Maybe 
you never remarked—of course you 
didn’t, for you were only up there a 
couple of times—that opposite Bob's 
lodgings there was a mighty sweet- 
looking crayture, a widow-woman ; 
she was dressed in very discreet black, 
and had a sorrowful look about her, 
that somehow or other, I think, made 
her even more interesting.” 

*¢T’d like to know that widow,’ 
said Bob; ‘for now that the fellows 
have a warrant against me, I could 
spend my days so pleasantly over 
there, comforting and consoling her.’ 

««¢ Whisht,’ said I, ‘don’t you see 
that she is in grief.’ 

**¢ Not so much in grief,’ said he, 
but she lets down two beautiful braids 
of her brown hair under her widow’s 
cap; and whenever you see that, Fa- 
ther Tom, take my word for it, the 
game is not up.’ 

“TI believe there was some reason 
in what he said, for the last time I 
went up to see him, he had the win- 
dow open, and he wasplaying ‘ planxty 
Kelly,’ with all his might, on an old 
fiddle ; and the widow would come 
now and then to the window, to draw 
the little muslin curtain, or she would 
open it to give a halfpenny to the beg- 
gars; or she would hold out her hand 
to see if it was raining—and a beauti- 
ful lily-white hand it was; but all the 


time, you see, it was only exchanging 
looks they were. Bob was a little 
ashamed when he saw me in the room, 
but he soon recovered. 

«A very charming woman that 
Mrs. Moriarty is,’ said he, closing the 
window. ‘It’s a cruel pity that her 
fortune is all in the Grand Canal—I 
mean canal debentures. But indeed 
it comes pretty much to the same 
thing.’ 

“And so he went on raving about 
the widow ; for by this time he knew 
all about it. Her maiden-name was 
Cassidy, and her father a distiller ; 
and, in fact, Bob was quite delighted 
with his beautiful neighbour. At last 
I bid him good-bye, promising to call 
for him at eight o’clock, to come over 
here to you; for you see there was a 
back-door to the house, that led into 
a small alley, by which Mahon used to 
make his escape in the evening. He 
was sitting, it seems, at his window, 
looking out for the widow, who, for 
some cause or other, hadn't made her 
appearance the entire of the day. 
There he sat, with his hand on his 
heart, and a heavenly smile upon him 
for a good hour, sipping a little whis- 
key and water between times, to keep 
up his courage. 

*¢She must be out,’ said Bob to 
himself. * She’s gone to pass the day 
somewhere. I hope she doesn’t know 
any of those impudent vagabonds up 
at the barracks. Maybe, after all, it’s 
sick she is.’ 

“While he was ruminating this 
way, who should he see turn the cor- 
ner but the widow herself. There 
she was, coming along, in deep weeds, 
with her maid after her, a fine slash- 
ing-looking figure, rather taller thanhe 
thought, and lustier every way ; but 
it was the first time he saw her in the 
streets. As she got near to her door, 
Bob stood up to make a polite bow. 
Just as he did so, the widow slipped 
her foot, and fell down on the flags 
with a loud scream. The maid ran 
up, endeavouring to assist her, but she 
couldn’t stir ; and as she placed her 
hand on her leg, Bob perceived at 
once she had sprained her ankle. 
Without waiting for his hat he sprung 
down stairs, and rushed across the 
street. 

**¢ Mrs. Moriarty, my angel!’ said 
Bob, putting his arm round her waist, 
‘won't you permit me to assist you?’ 
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‘‘ She clasped his hand with fervent 

ratitude, while the maid, putting her 

a into her reticule, seemed fum- 
bling for a handkerchief. 

*¢T am a stranger to you, ma’am,’ 
said Bob; ‘but if Major Mahon, of 
the Roscommon : 

«¢ The very man we want,’ said the 
maid, pulling a writ out of the reti- 
cule: for a devil a thing else they were 
but two bailiffs from Ennis. 

«*¢ The very man we want,’ said the 
bailiffs. 

*¢T am caught!’ said Bob. 

«¢ The devil a doubt of it.’ 

« At the same moment the window 
opened overhead, and the beautiful 
widow looked out to see what was the 
matter. 

**¢ Good evening to you, maam,’ 
says Bob; ‘and I'd like to pay my 
respects, if I wasn’t particularly en- 
gaged to these ladies here.’ And with 
that he gave an arm to each of them, 
and led them down the street, as if it 
was his mother and sister. 

“‘ The poor major,” said I. 
where is he now ?” 

On his way to Ennis in a post- 
chaise, for it seems the ladies had a 
hundred pounds for their capture. 
Ah, poor Bob! But there is no use 


s And 


fretting ; besides it would be sympathy 
thrown away, for he'll give them the 
slip before long. And now, captain, 


are you ready for the road? Ihave 
got aperemptory letter from the bishop, 
and must be back in Murranakilty as 
soon as I can.” 

«* My dear father, I am at your dis- 
posal. I believe we can do no more 
for poor Joe; and as to Mr. Burke— 
and, by-the-bye, how is he?” 

“Getting better, they say; but I 
believe you've spoiled a very lucrative 
source of his income. He was the 
best jumper in the west of Ireland ; 
and they tell me you've lamed him for 
life. He is down at Milltown or 
Kilkee, or somewhere on the coast ; 
but sure we'll have time enough to 
talk of these things as we go a 
I'll be with you by seven o’clock. We 
must start early, and get to Portumna 
before night.” 

Having promised implicit obedience 
to the worthy priest’s directions, be they 
what they might, I pledged myself to 
make up my baggage in the smallest 
possible space, and have breakfast 
ready for him before starting. After 
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a few other observations and some 
suggestions as to the kind of equip- 
ment he deemed suitable to the road, 
he took his leave, and I sat down alone 
to a little quiet reckoning with myself 
as to the past, the present, and the fu- 
ture. 

From my short experience of Ire- 
land, the only thing approaching to an 
abstract principle I could attain to, 
was the utter vanity, the perfect im- 
possibility of any man’s determining 
on a given line of action, or the steady 
pursuit of any one enterprise. No; 
the inevitable course of fate seems to 
have chosen this happy island to exhibit 
its phenomena—whether your days be 
passed in love or war—or your even- 
ings in drink or devotion, not yours be 
the glory: for there would seem to be 
a kind of headlong influence at work, 
impelling one ever forward. Acquain- 
tances grow up, ripen, and even bear 
fruit, before in other lands their roots 
would have caught the earth: by them 
your tastes are regulated, your habits 
controlled, your actions fashioned. 
You may not, it is true, lisp in the 
patois of blarney. You may weed 
your phraseology of its tropes and 
figures, but trust me, that if you live 
Ireland—if you like the people, and 
who does not ?—and if you are liked 
by them, and who would not be?— 
then, do I say, you will find yourself, 
without knowing or perceiving it, going 
the pace with the natives,—courtship, 
fun, frolic, and devilment, filling up 
every hour of your day, and no incon- 
siderable portion of your night also. 
One grand feature of the country 
seemed to me, that no matter what 
particular extravagance you were ad- 
dicted to—no matter what strange or 
absurd passion to do, or seem some- 
thing remarkable—you were certain of 
always finding some one to sympathize 
with, if not actually to follow you. 
Nothing is too strange, nothing too ri- 
diculous, nothing too convivial, no- 
thing too daring for Paddy. With 
one intuitive bound he springs into 
your confidence and enters into your 
plans. Only be open with him, con- 
ceal nothing, and he’s yours heart and 
hand ; ready to endorse your bill, to 
carry off a young lady, or carry a mes- 
sage—to burn a house for a joke, or 
jeopardy his neck for mere pastime— 
to go to the world’s end to serve you, 
and, on his return, shoot you after- 
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wards out of downright good nature. 
As for myself, I might have lived in 
England to the age of Methuselah, and 
et never have seen as much of life as 
in the few months spent in Ireland. 
Society in other lands seems a kind of 
freemasonry, where, for lack of every 
real or important secret, men substi- 
tute signs and pass-words, as if to 
throw the charm of mystery where, 
after all, nothing lies concealed; but 
in Ireland, where national character 
runs in a deep or hidden channel, with 
eross currents and back water ever 
turning and winding—where all the 
incongruous and discordant elements 
of what is best and worst seem blended 
together—there, social intercourse is 
free, cordial, warm, and benevolent. 
Men come together disposed to like 
each other; and what an Irishman is 
disposed to, he usually has a way of 
effecting. My brief career had not 
been without its troubles; but who 
would not have incurred such, or as 


I am by no means certain that the pre- 
judices of my English education were 
sufficiently overcome to prevent my 
feeling a kind of tingling of shame, as 
I took my place beside Father Tom 
Loftus in his gig. Early as it was, 
there were still some people about ; 
and I cast a hurried glance around, to 
see if our equipage was not as much 
a matter of amusement to them as of 
affliction to me. 

When Father Tom first spoke of 
his “ dennet,” I innocently pictured 
to myself something resembling the 
indigenous productions of Loughrea. 
“ A little heavy or so,” thought I; 
“strong for country roads—mayhap 
somewhat clumsy in the springs, and 
not over refined about the shafts.” 
Heaven help my ignorance! I never 
fancied a vehicle whose component 

ts were two stout poles, surmount- 
ing a pair of low wheels, high above 
which was suspended, on two lofty 
C springs, the body of an ancient 
b ; the lining of a bright scarlet, 
a little faded and dimmed by time, 
bordered by a lace of the most gaud 
pattern ; a flaming coat of arms, wit 
splendid blazonry and magnificent 
quarterings, ornamented eac ee 
of this strange-looking tub, into w 


? 
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many more, to have evoked such kind 
interest and such warm friendship? 
From Phil O'Grady, my first, to Fa- 
ther Tom, my last friend, I had met 
with nothing but almost brotherly af- 
fection; and yet, I could not help ac- 
knowledging to myself that, but six 
short months before, [ would have re- 
coiled from the friendship of the one 
and the acquaintance of the other, as 
something to lower and degrade me. 
Not only would the outward obser- 
vances of their manner have deterred 
me, but, in their very warm and earnest 
proffers of good-nature, I would have 
seen cause for suspecting and avoiding 
them. Thank heaven, I now knew 
better, and felt deeper. How this re- 
volution became effected in me, I am 
not myself aware; perhaps—I only 
say perhaps—Miss Bellew had a share 
in effecting it. 

Such were some of my thoughts as 
I betook myself to bed, and soon after 
to sleep. 







for default of steps, you mounted bya 
ladder. 

** Eh, father,” said I, “what have 
we here? This is surely not the E 

** Ay, captain,” said the good priest, 
as a smile of proud satisfaction curled 
his lip, “ that’s ‘ the convaniency ;’ and 
a pleasanter and an easier never did 
man sit in—a little heavy, to be sure ; 
but then one can always walk up the 
hills, and if they're very stiff ones 
entirely, why it’s only throwing out the 
ballast.” 

“The ballast ! what do you mean ?” 

** Just there,” said he, pointing with 
his whip to some three or four huge 
= of limestone rock that lay in the 

ottom of the gig; “there’s seven, 
maybe eight stone weight, every pound 
of it.” 

* And for heaven’s sake,” said I, 
“why do you carry that mass of rub- 
bish along with you ?” 

* I'll just tell you then. The road 
has holes in it you could bury your 
father in, and when the convaniency 
gets into one of them, she has a way 
of springing up into the air, that if 
you're not watching, is sure to pitch 
you out—maybe into the bog at the 
side—maybe on the beast’s back: I 
was once actually thrown into a public- 
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house window, where there was a great 
deal of fun going on, and the bishop 
came by before I extricated myself. [ 
assure yau I had hard work to explain 
it to his satisfaction.” There was a 
lurking drollery in his eye, as he said 
these last few words, that left me to 
the full as much puzzled about the 
accident as his worthy diocesan. “ But 
look at the springs,” he continued, 
there’s metal for you! and do you 
mind the shape of the body? it’s for 
all the world like the ancient curricu- 
lum. And look at Bathershin himself 
—the ould varmint! sure he’s classical 
too—hasn’t he a Roman nose? and 
ain’t Ia Roman myself? So get up, 
captain—ascendite ad currum—get into 
the shay. And now for the dock an 
dhurras—the stirrup-cup, Mrs. Doolan 
—that’s the darlin’, Ah, there’s no- 
thing like it !— 


‘ Sit mihi lagena, 
Ad summum plena,’ 


Here, captain, take a pull—beautiful 
milk punch!” 

Draining the goblet to the bottom, 
which I confess was no unpleasant 
task, I pledged my kind hostess, who, 
curtseying deeply, refilled the vessel 
for Father Tom. 

“That's it, Mary; froth it up, 
acushla. Hand it here, my darling— 
my blessing on ye.” 

As he spoke, the worthy father de- 
posited the reins at his feet, and lifted 
the cup with both hands to his mouth ; 
when suddenly the little window over 
the inn door was burst open, and a 
loud tallyho was shouted out, in ac- 
cents the wildest I ever listenedto. I 
had barely time to catch the merry fea- 
tures of poor Tipperary Joe, when the 

iest’s horse, more accustomed to the 
hunting-field than the high-road, caught 
up the welcome sound, gave a wild 
toss of his head, cocked up his tail, 
and, with a hearty bang of both hind 
legs against the front of the chariot, 
set off down the street as if the devil 
were after him. Feeling himself at 
liberty, as well as favoured by the 
ground, which was all down hill, the 
pace was really terrific. It was some 
time before I could gather up the reins, 
as Father Tom, jug and all, had been 
thrown at the first shock on his knees, 
to the bottom of the convaniency, 
where, half-suffocated by fright and 
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the milk punch that went wrong with 
him, he bellowed and coughed with all 
his might. 

« Howld him tight—ugh, ugh, ugh! 
not too hard—don’t ehuck him for the 
love of—ugh, ugh uh! the reins is rot- 
ten, and the traces no better—ugh, ugh, 
uh! Bad luck to the villains, why 
didn’t they catch his head ?—and the 
stultus execrabilis—the damned fool! 
how he yelled !” 

Almost fainting with laughter, I 
pulled my best at the old horse, not; 
however, neglecting the priest’s cau- 
tion about the frailty of the harness. 
This, however, was not the only diffi- 
culty I had to contend with, for the 
curriculus participating in the gallop- 
ing action of the horse, swung up- 
wards and downwards, backwards and 
forwards, and from one side to the 
other—all at once too—in a manner 
so perfectly addling, that it was not 
before we reached the first turnpike 
that I succeeded in arresting our pro- 
gress. Here a short halt was necessary 
for the priest to recover himself, and 
examine whether either his bones or 
any portion of the harness had given 
way: both had happily been found 
proof against mishaps, and drew from 
the reverend father strong encomiums 
upon their merits; andafter a brief de- 
lay, weresumed our road, but ata much 
more orderly and becoming pace than 
before. 

Once more en route, I bethought me 
it was high time to inquire about the 
direction we were about to travel, and 
the probable length of our journey ; 
for I confess I was sadly ignorant as 
to the geography of the land we were 
travelling, and the only point I at- 
tempted to keep in view was the num- 
ber of miles we were distant from the 
capital. The priest’s reply was, how- 
ever, any thing but instructive to me, 
consisting merely of a long catalogue 
of names, in which the syllables “kill,” 
“‘whack,” “ nock,” “shock,” and 
“bally,” jostled and elbowed each 
other in the rudest fashion imaginable ; 
the only intelligible portion of his de- 
scription being, that a blue mountain 
scarcely perceptible in the horizon lay 
about half way between us and Mur- 
ranakilty. 

My attention was not, however, per- 
mitted to dwell on these matters ; for 
my companion had already begun a 
narrative of the events which had oc- 
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curred during my illness. The Dillons, 
I found, had left for Dublin, soon after 
my mishap. Louisa Bellew returned 
to her father: and Mr. Burke, whose 
wound had turned out a more serious 
affair than was at first supposed, was 
still confined to his bed, and a lame- 
ness for life anticipated as the inevitable 
result of the injury. 

“Sir Simon, for once in his life,"’ 
said the priest, “has taken a correct 
view of his nephew's character; and 
has, now that all danger to life is past, 
written him a severe letter, reflecting 
on his conduct. Poor Sir Simon! 
his life has been one tissue of trial and 
disappointment throughout. Every 
buttress that supported his venerable 
house giving way, one by one, the ruin 
seems to threaten total downfall, ere 
the old man exchange the home of his 
fathers for his last narrow rest beside 
them in the church-yard. Betrayed 
on every hand, wronged, and ruined, 
he seems merely to linger on in life ; 
like the stern-timbers of some mighty 
wreck, that marks the spot where once 
the goodly vessel perished, and are now 
the beacon of the quicksand to others. 
You know the sad story, of course, 
that I chiefly alluded to——” 

“No: I am completely ignorant of 
the family history,” said I. 

The priest blushed deeply, as his 
dark eyebrows met in a heavy frown: 
then turning hastily towards me, he 
said, in a voice whose thick, low utter- 
ance bespoke his agitation— 

“ Do not ask me, I beseech you, to 
speak further of what—had I been 
more collected—I had never alluded 
to! An unhappy duel, the consequence 
of a still more unhappy event, has 
blasted every hope in life for my poor 
friend. I thought—that is, I feared— 
lest the story might have reached you. 
As I find this is not so, you will spare 
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my recurring to that, the bare recol- 
lection of which comes like a dark 
cloud over the happiest day of my ex- 
istence. Promise me this, or I shall 
not forgive myself.” 

I readily gave the pledge he required, 
and we pursued our road—not, how- 
ever, as before, but each sunk in his 
own reflections—silent, reserved, and 
thoughtful. 

“In about four days,” said Father 
Tom, at last breaking the silence, 
‘‘ perhaps five, we'll be drawing near 
Murranakilty.” He then proceeded, 
at more length, to inform me of the 
various counties through which we 
were to pass, detailing with great ac- 
curacy the several seats we should see, 
the remarkable places, the ruined 
churches, the old castles, and even the 
very fox covers that lay on our route. 
And although my ignorance was but 
little enlightened by the catalogue of 
hard names that fell as glibly from 
his tongue as Italian from a Roman, 
yet I was both entertained and pleased 
with the many stories he told: some of 
them legends of by-gone days ; some of 
them the more touching and truth- 
dealing records of what had happened 
in his own time. Could I have bor- 
rowed any portion of his narrative 
powers—were I able to present, in his 
strong, but simple language, any of 
the curious scenes he mentioned, I 
should perhaps venture on relating to 
my reader one of his stories ; but when 
I think how much of the interest de- 
pended on his quaint and homely, but 
ever-forcible manner, as pointing with 
his whip to some ruined house with 
blackened walls and fallen chimneys, 
he told some narrative of rapine and of 
murder, I feel how much the force of 
reality added power to a story that in 
repetition might be weak and ineffec- 
tive. 
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“The world’s my filbert which with my crackers I will open.” 


Shakspeare. 


“Hard texts are nuts (I will not call them cheaters,) 
Whose shells do keep their kernels from the eaters ; 
Open the shells, and you shall have the meat : 

They here are brought for you to crack and eat.” 


John Bunyan 


‘¢ The priest calls the lawyer a cheat, 
And the lawyer beknaves the divine ; 
And the statesman, because he’s so great, 
Thinks his trade’s as honest as mine.” 


Beggar's Opera. 
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A NUT FOR “GENTLEMAN Jocks.” 
“Tne Honourable Fitzroy Shuffleton,” 
I quote The Morning Post, “who rode 
Bees-wing, came in a winner amid 
deafening cheers. Never was a race 
better contested ; and although, when 
passing the distance-post, the Langar 
colt seemed to have the best of it, yet 
such was Mr. Shuffleton’s tact and 
jockeyship, that he shot a-head in ad- 
vance of his adversary, and came in 
first.” 1 omit the passages descriptive 
of the peculiar cleverness displayed by 
this gifted gentleman. I omit also 
that glorious outbreak of newspaper 
eloquence, in which the delight of his 
friends is expressed—the tears of joy 
from his sisters—the cambric handker- 
chiefs that floated in the air—the in- 
numerable and reiterated cries of 
“ Well done !—he’s a trump !—the 
right sort!” &c. &c., so profusely 
employed by the crowd, because I am 
fully satisfied with what general appro- 
bation such proofs of ability are wit- 
nessed. 

We are a great nation, and nowhere 
is our greatness more conspicuous than 
in the education of our youth. The 
young Frenchman seems to fulfil his 
destiny, when, having drawn on a pair 
of the most tight-fitting kid gloves, of 
that precise shade of colour so ap- 
proved of by Madame Laffarge, he 
saunters forth on the Boulevard de 
Gand, or lounges in the coulisse of the 
opera. The German, whose contempt 
not only extends to glove-leather, but 
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clean hands, betakes himself early itt 
life to the way he should go, and from 
which, to do him justice, he never 
shows any inclination to depart. A 
meerschaum some three feet long, and 
a tobacco-bag like a school-boy’s satchel; 
supply his wants in life. The dreamy 
visions of the unreal woes, and the 
still more unreal greatness of hid 
country, form the pabulum for his 
thoughts; and he has no other ambi. 
tion, for some half dozen years of his 
life, than to boast his utter indifference 
to kings and clean water. Now, we 
manage matterssomewhat better. Our 
young men, from the very outset of 
their career, are admirable jockeys ; 
and if by any fatality, like the dreadful 
revolution of France, our nobles should 
be compelled to emigrate from their 
native land, instead of teaching mathe- 
matics and music, the small sword and 
quadrilles, we shall have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that we supply stables 
boys to the whole of Europe. 
Whatever other people may say or 
think, I put a great value on this 
equestrian taste. I speak not here of 
the manly nature of horse exercise—of 
the noble and vigorous pursuits of the 
hunting-field. No; I direct my ob- 
servations solely to the heroes of Ascot 
and Epsom—of Doncaster and Good: 
wood. I only speak of those whose 
oa apt it is to read no book save the 
acing Calendar,and frequent no lounge 


but Tattersall’s; who esteem thestri 
of a racing-jacket more hottdarebiy 
D 
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than the ribbon of the Bath, and look to 
a well-timed “ hustle” or “a shake” as 
the climax of human ability. These 
are fine fellows, and I prize them. 
But if it be not only praiseworthy, but 
pleasant, to ride for the Duke's cup at 
Goodwood, or the Corinthian’s at the 
Curragh, why not extend the sphere 
of the utility, and become as amiable 
in private as they are conspicuous in 
public life ? 

We have seen them in silk jackets of 
various hues, with leathers and tops of 
most accurate fitting, turn out amid 
the pelting of a most pitiless storm, to 
ride some three miles of spongy turf, 
at the hazard of their necks, and the 
almost certainty of a rheumatic fever ; 
and why, donning the same or some 
similar costume, will they not perform 
the office of postillion, when their 
fathers, or, mayhap, some venerated 
aunt, is returning by the north road to 
an antiquated mansion in Yorkshire? 
The pace, to be sure, is not so fast— 
but it compensates in safety what it 
loses in speed—the assemblage around 
is not so numerous, or the excitement 
so great; but filial tenderness is a 
nobler motive than the acclamations of 
a mob, In fact, the parallel presents 
all the advantages on one side ; and the 
jockey is as inferior to the postillion as 
the fitful glare of an ignis-fatuus is to 
the steady brilliancy of a gas-lamp. 

An Englishman has a natural pride 
in the navy of his country — our 
wooden walls are aglorious boast; but 
perhaps, after all, there is nothing 
more captivating in the whole detail of 
the service, than the fact that even the 
highest and the noblest in the land has 
no royal road Aang its promecion, but, 
beginning at the very humblest step, 
he oo work his way through cove 
grade and every rank, like his com- 
rades around him. Many there are 
now living who remember Prince 

illiam, as he was called—late Wil- 
liam the Fourth, of glorious memory— 
sitting in the stern seats of a gig, his 
worn jacket and weather-beaten hat 
attesting that even the son of a king 
had no immunity from the hardships of 
the sea. This is a proud thought for 

lishmen, and well suited to gratify 
their inherent loyalty and their sturdy 
independence. Now, might we not 
advantageously extend the influence of 
such examples, by the suggestion I 
have thrownout above. Ifa foreigner 


be now struck by hearing, as he walks 
through the dock-yard at Plymouth, 
that the little middy who touches his 
hat with such obsequious politeness, is 
the Marquis of » or the Earl 
of » with some fifty thousand 
per annum, how much more astonished 
will he be on learning that he owes 
the rapidity with which he traversed 
the last stage to his having been driven 
by Lord Wilton—or that the lengthy 
proportions, so dexterously gathered 
up in the saddle, belong to an ex-am- 
bassador from St. Petersburgh. How 
surprised would he feel, too, that 
instead of the low habits and coarse 
tastes he would look for in that condi- 
tion in life, he would now see elegant 
and accomplished gentlemen, sipping a 
glass of curagoa at the end of a stage ; 
or, mayhap, offering a pinch of snuff 
from a box worth five hundred guineas. 
What a fascinating conception would 
he form of our country from such 
examples as this! and how se 
would not only the polished taste ah 

the high-bred depravity of the better 
elasses be disseminated through the 
country; but by an admirable recipro- 
city, the coarsest vices of the lowest 
would be introduced among the highest 
in theland. The race-course has done 
much for this, but the road would do 
far more. Slang is now but the lan- 
guage of the elite—it would then be- 
come the vulgar tongue; and, in fact, 
there is no predicting the amount of 
national benefit likely to arise from an 
amalgamation of all ranks in society, 
where the bond of union is so honour- 
able in ifs nature. Cultivate, then, ye 
youth of England—ye scions of the 
Tudors and the Plantagenets—with 
all the blood of all the Howards in your 
veins—cultivate the race-course—study 
the stable—read the Racing Calendar. 
What are the precepts of Bacon or 
the learning of Boyle compared to the 
pedigree of Grey Momus, or the rea- 
son that Tramp “is wrong?” “ A 
dark horse” is a far more intei‘esting 
subject of inquiry than an eclipse of 


the moon, and a judge of pace a much, 
more exalted individual than a judge of, 


assize. 
7 
A NUT FOR YOUNGER SONS, 


Dovetas Jexroyp, in his amusing 
book, “ Cakes and Ale,” quotes an ex- 
quisite essay, written to prove the suf- 
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ficiency of thirty pounds a-yeat for all 
& man’s daily wants and comforts— 
allowing at least five shillings a quar- 
ter for the conversion of the Jews— 
and in which every outlay is so nicely 
calculated, that it must be wilful eccen- 
tricity if the pauper gentleman, at the 
end of the year, either owes a shilling 
or has one, To say the least of it, 
this is close shaving ; and as I detest 
experimental philosophy, I'd rather 
not try it. At the same time, in this 
age of general glut, when all profes- 
sions are overstocked—when you might 
pave the strand with parsons’ skulls, 
and thatch your barn with the surplus 
of the college of physicians ; when there 
are neither waste lands to till and give 
us ague and typhus, nor war to thin 
us—what are we to do? ‘The sub- 
division of labour in every walk in life 
has been carried to its utmost limits: 
if it take nine tailors to make a man, 
it takes nine men to make a needle. 
Even in the learned professions, as 
they are called, this system is carried 
out ; and as you have a lawyer for 
equity, another for the Common Pleas, 
& third for the Old Bailey, &c. so your 
doctor, tiow-a-days, has split up his 
art, and one mati takes charge of your 
téeth, another has the eye department, 
another thé éar, a fourth looks after 
your corns; so that, in fact, the com- 
plex machinery of your structure 
strikes you as admirably adapted to 
give employment to an ingenious and 
anxidus population, who, until our 
present civilization, never dreamed of 
morselling out mankind for their be- 
hefit. 

As to commerce, our late expe- 
riénces have chiefly pointed to the 
pleasuré of trading with nations who 
won't pay their debts,—like the 
Yankees. There is, then, little en- 
couragement in that quarter. What 
then remains I seateely know. The 
united services are pleasant, but poor 
things by way of a provision for life. 
Coach-driving, that admirable refuge 
for the destitute, has been smashed 
by the rail-roads—and there is a kind 
of ae against a man of family 
sweeping the crossings. For my own 
part, I lean to something dignified 
and ae “Cae a that does 
not compromise “the cloth,” and 
which, without being absolutely a 
sinecuré, néver exacts any undue or 
extraordinary exertioh,—driving a 
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hearse, for instances—even this; hows 
ever, is greatly run upon; and the cho- 
lera, at its departure, threw very 
many out of employment. However, 
the question isy what can a man 
small means do with his soa? Short 
whist is a very snug thing—if & man 
have natural gifts,—that happy com- 
formation of the fingers, that ample 
range of vision, that takes in every 
thing around. But I must not sup- 
yee these by any means general—and 

legislate for the mass. The turf 
has, also, the same difficulties,—so 
has toad-eating,—indeed these three 
walks might be included among the 
learned professions, 

As to railroads, I’m sick of hearing 
of them for the last three years, 
Every family in the empire has at 
least one civil engineer within its 
precinets ; and I’m confident, if their 
sides were as hard as their skulls, you 
could make sleepers for the wholé 
grand junction by merely decimating 
the unemployed. 

Tax-collecting does, to be sures 
offer some little prospect; but that 
won't last. Indeed, the very working 
of the process will limit the advan- 
tages of this opening,~gradually cons 
verting all the payers into paupers, 
Now I have meditated long and 
anxiously on the subject, conversing 
with others whose opportunities. of 
knowing the world were considerable, 
but never could I find that ingenuity 
epened any new path, without its 
being so instantaneously overstocked. 
that eompetition alone denied every: 
chance of success. 

One man of original genius J didy, 
indeed, come upon, and his ¢aréer 
had been eminently successful. He 
was a Belgian physician, who, having 
in vain attempted ail the ofdinary 
modes of obtaining practice, collected 
together the little residue of his for 
tune, and sailed for Barbadoes, where 
he struck out for himself the follow-- 
ing singularly new and original plan: 
He purchased all the disabled, sick, 
and ailing negroes that he could find, 
—every poor fellow whose case seemed) 
past hope, but yet to his critical eye 
was still curable, these he bought up ;: 
—they were, of course, dead i 
The masters were delighted to get 
rid of them,—they were actually; 
“eating their heads off;” but the, 
doctor kiiew, that though they looked 
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somewhat “groggy,” still there was a 
“go” in them yet. 

y care, skill, and good manage- 
tient they recovered under his hands, 
and frequently were resold to the 
original proprietor, who was totally 
unconscious that the sleek and shining 
nigger before him had been the poor, 
decrepid, sickly creature of some 
weeks before. 

The humanity of this proceeding is 
self-evident: a word need not be said 
more on that subject. But it was no 
less profitable than merciful: the ori- 
ginator of the plan retired from bu- 
siness with a large fortune, amassed, 
too, in an inconceivably short space of 
time. The shrewdest proprietor of a 
fast coach never could throw a more 
critical eye over a new wheeler nor a 
broken-down leader, than did he on 
the object of his professional skill ; 
detecting at a glance the extent of 
his ailments, and calculating, with a 
Babbage-like accuracy, the cost of 
keep, physic, and attendance, and set- 
ting them off, in his mind, against the 

robable price of the sound man. 

hat consummate skill was here! 
Not merely, like Brodie or Cramp- 
ton, ee the possible recovery 
of the patient, but estimating the ex- 
tent of the restoration—the time it 
would take—ay, the very number of 
basins of chicken broth and barley- 
gruel that he would devour, ad inte. 
rim. This was the cleverest physician 
I ever knew. The present altered 
condition of West Indian property 
has, however, closed this opening to 
fortune, in which, after all, nothing 
short of first-rate ability could have 
ensured success. 

N. B.—I have just read over the 
preceding “ nut” to my old friend Mr. 
Synnet, of Mulloglass, whose deep 
knowledge of the world makes him 
no mean critic on such a subject. 
His words are these :— 

* There is some truth in what you 
remark —the world is too full of 
us. There is, however, a very nice 
walk in life much neglected.” 

« And what may that be?” said I, 
eager: 

* The mortgagee,” replied he, sen- 
tentiously. 

«I don’t perfectly comprehend.” 

“ Well, well! what I mean is this: 


now, you have only a couple 
of thousand pounds to leave your son 


—maybe you have not more than a 
single thousand ;—now, my advice is, 
not to squander your fortune in any 
such absurdity as a learned profession, 
a commission in the line, ov any other 
miserable existence, but just look 
about you, in the west of Ireland, for 
the fellow that has the best house, the 
best cellar, the best cook, and the 
best stable. He is sure to want 
money, and will be delighted to get a 
loan. Lend it to him:—make hard 
terms, of course. For this—as you are 
never to be paid—the obligation of 
your forbearance will be the greater. 
Now mark me, from the day the deed 
is signed, you have snug quarters in 
Galway, not only in your friend's 
house, but among all his relations— 
Blakes, Burkes, Bodkins, Kirwans, 
&c. to no end; you have the run of 
the whole concern—the hest of living, 
great drink, and hunting in abun- 
dance. You must talk of the loan 
now and then, just to jog their me- 
mory ; but be always ‘too much the 
gentleman’ to ask for your money ; 
and it will even go hard, but from 
sheer popularity, they'll make you 
member for the county. This is the 
only new thing, in the way of a ca- 
reer, I know of, and I have great 
pleasure in throwing out the sugges- 
tion for the benefit of younger sons.” 


A NUT FOR THE PENAL CODE. 


Ir has often struck me that the mo- 
notony of occupation is a heavier in- 
fliction than the monotony of reflec- 
tion. The same dull round of duty, 
which, while it demands a certain 
amount of labour, excludes all oppor- 
tunity of thought, making man no 
better than the piston of a steam-en- 
gine, is a very frightful and debasin 
process. Whereas, however me 
there may be of suffering in solitude, 
our minds are not imprisoned ;—our 
thoughts, unchained and unfettered, 
stroll far away to pleasant pasturages: 
we cross the broad blué sea, and tread 
the ferny mountain side; and live 
once more the sunny hours of boyhood ; 
or we build up in imagination a peace- 
ful and happy future. 

That the power of fancy and the 
play of genius are not interrupted 
y the still solitude of the prison, I 
need only quote Cervantes, whose im- 
mortal work was accomplished during 
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the tedious hours of a captivity, un- 
relieved by one office of friendship, 
uncheered by one solitary ray of hope. 

Taking this view of the matter, it 
will be at once perceived how much 
more severe a penalty solitary confine- 
ment must be, to the man of narrow 
mind and limited resources of thought, 
than to him of cultivated understanding 
and wider range of mental exercise. 
In the one case, it is a punishment of 
the most terrific kind—and nothing 
ean equal that awful lethargy of the 
soul, that wraps a man as in a garment, 
shrouding him from the bright world 
without, and leaving him nought save 
the darkness of his gloomy nature to 
brood over. In the other, there is 
something soothing amid all the me- 
lancholy of the state, in the unbroken 
soaring of thought, that, lifting man 
above the cares and collisions of daily 
life, bear him far away to the rich pa- 
radise of his mind-made treasures— 
peopling space with images of beauty— 
and leave him to dream away existence 
amid the scenes and features he loved 
to gaze on. 

Now, to turn for the moment from 
this picture, let us consider whether 
our government is wise in this universal 
application of a punishment, which, 
while it operates so severely in one 
case, may really be regarded as a boon 
in the other. 

The healthy peasant, who rises with 
the sun, and breathes the free air of 
his native hills, may and will feel all the 
infliction of confinement, which, while 
it chains his limbs, stagnates his facul- 
ties. Not so the sedentary and soli- 
tary man of letters. Your cell be- 
comes his study: the window may be 
somewhat narrower—the lattice, that 
was wont to open to the climbing 
honeysuckle, may now be barred with 
its iron stancheons; but he soon forgets 
this. “ His mind to him a palace is,” 
wherein he dwells at peace. Now, to 
= them on something of a par, I 

ave asuggestion to make the legisla- 
ture, which I shall condense as briefly 
as possible. Never sentence your man 
of education, whatever his offence, to 
solitary confinement ; but condemn him 
to dine out, in Dublin, for seven or 
fourteen years—or, in murder cases, 
for the term of his natural life. Tor 
slight offences, a week’s dinners, and a 
few evening parties might be sufficient 
r—while old offenders, and bad cases, 
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might be sent to the north side of the 
city. 

It may be objected to this—that 
insanity, which so often occurs in the 
one case, would supervene in the other ; 
but I rather think not, My own ex- 
perienee could show many elderly 
people of both sexes, long inured to 
this state, who have only fallen into a 
sullen and apathetic fatuity ; but who, 
bating deafness and a look of dogged 
stupidity, are still reasoning bein 
what they once were, it is hard to 
say. 

ut I take the man who, for some 
infraction of the law, is suddenly 
carried away from his home and 
friends—the man of mind, of reading, 
and reflection. Imagine him, day after 
day, beholding the everlasting saddle 
of mutton—the eternal three chickens, 
with the tongue in the midst of them ; 
the same travesty of French cookery 
that pervades the side-dishes—the hot 
sherry. the sour moselle: think ofhim, 
eating out his days through these, un- 
changed, unchangeable—with the same 
cortege of lawyers and lawyers’ wives— 
doctors, male and female—surgeons, 
subalterns, and, mayhap, attorneys : 
think of the old jokes he has been 
hearing from childhood still ringing in 
his ears, accompanied by the same laugh 
which he has tracked from its burst 
in boyhood to its last cackle in dotage: 
behold him, as he sits amid the same 
young ladies, in pink and blue, and the 
same elderly ones, in scarlet and pur- 
ple ; see him, as he watches every sign 
and password that have marked these 
dinners for the long term of his sen- 
tence, and say if his punishment be 
not indeed severe. 

Then think how edifying the very 
example of his suffering, as, with pale 
eheek and lustreless eye—silent, sud, 
and lonely—he sits there! How power- 
fully such a warning must speak to 
others, who, from accident or misfor- 
tune, may be momentarily thrown in 
his society. 

The suggestion, I own, will demand 
a much more ample detail, and consi- 
derable modification. Among other 
precautions, for instance, more than 
one convict should not be admitted to 
any table, lest they might fraternize to- 
gether, and become independent of the 
company in mutual intercourse, &c. 

These may all, however, be carefully 
considered hereafter: the principle is 
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the only thing I would insist on for 
the present, and now leave the matter 
in the hands of our rulers. | 


A NUT FOR THE OLD. 


Or all the virtues which grace and 
adorn the inhabitants of these islands, 
I know of none which can in anywise 
be compared with the deep and pro- 
found veneration we show to old age. 
Not content with paying it that de- 
ference and respect so essentially its 
due, we go even further, and by a 
courteous adulation would impose 
upon it the notion, that years have not 
detracted from the gifts which were 
so conspicuous in youth, and that the 
winter of life is as full of promise 
and performance, as the most budding 
hours of spring-time. 

Walk through the halls of Green- 
wich and Chelsea—or, if the excur- 
sion be too far for you, as a Dubliner, 
stroll down to the Old Man’s Hos- 
pital, and cast your eyes on those 
venerable “ fogies,” as they are some- 
times ‘irreverently called, and look 
with what a critical and studious po- 
liteness the state has invested every 
detail of their daily life. Not fed, 
housed, or clothed like the “ debris” of 
humanity, to whom the mere neces- 
saries of existence were meted out, but 
actually a species of flattering illusion 
is woven around them. ‘They are 
dressed in a uniform; wear a strange, 
quaint military costume ; are officered 
and inspected like soldiers; mount 
guard; answer roll-call, and mess as 
of yore. 

hey are permitted, from time to 
time, to clean and burnish pieces of 
ordnance, old, time-worn, and useless 
as themselves, and are marched certain 
short and suitable distances to and 
from their dining-hall, with all the 
“pride, pomp, and circumstance of 
glorious war.” I like all this. There 
is something of good and kindly feel- 
ing in perpetuating the delusion that 
has lasted for so many years of life, 
and making the very resting-place of 
their meritorious services recall to 
them the details of those duties, for 
the performance of which they have 
ee their country’s gratitude. 

he same amiable feeling, the same 
grateful spirit of respect, would seem, 
from time to time, to actuate the dif- 
ferent governments that wield our 
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destinies, in their promotions to the 
upper house. 

Some old, feeble, partizan of the 
ministry, who has worn himself to a 
skeleton by late sittings ; dried, like a 
potted herring, by committee labour ; 
hoarse with fifty years’ cheering of his 
party, and deaf from the cries of  di- 
vide” and “adjourn” that have been 
ringing in his ears for the last cycle 
of his existence, is selected for pro- 
motion to the peerage. He was elo- 

uent in his day, too, perhaps ; but 
that day is gone by. His speech upon 
a great question was once a momen- 
tous event, but now his vote is mum- 
bled in tones scarce audible.— 
Gratefully mindful of his “ has been,” 
his party provide him with an asylum, 
where the residue of his days may be 
passed in peace and pleasantness. 

Careful not to break the spell that 
has bound him to life, they surround 
him with some semblance of his for- 
mer state, suited in all respects to his 
age, his decrepitude, and his debility ; 
they pour water upon the leaves of his 
politics, and give him a weak and 
pleasant beverage, that can never irri- 
tate his nerves, nor destroy his slum- 
bers. Some insignificant bills—some 
unimportant appeals — some _ stray 
fragments that fall from the tables of 
sturdier politicians, are his daily diet; 
and he dozes away the remainder of 
life, happy and contented in the simple 
and beautiful delusion that he is legis- 
lating and ruling—just as warrantable 
the while, as his compeer of Chelsea, 
in deeming his mock parades the 
forced marches of the Peninsula, and 
his Sunday guards, the dispositions 
for a Toulouse or a Waterloo. 


A NUT FOR THE ART UNION, 


Tue battle between the “big and 
little-endians” in Gulliver, was nothing 
to the fight between the Destructives 
and Conservatives of the Irish Art 
Union, a few days since—the former 
arty deciding that the engraved plate of 
ir. Burton’s picture should be broken 
up; the latter protesting against the 
Vandalism of destroying a first-rate 
work of art, and preventing the full 
triumph of the artist's genius, in the 
circulation of a print so creditable to 
himself and to his country. 
The great argument of the Destrue- 
tives was this:—We are the devoted 
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frien sof art—we love it—we glory 
in ir—we cherish it: yea, we even give 
& guinea a-year a-piece for the encou- 
ragement of a society established for 
its protection and promotion ;—this 
society pledging themselves that we 
shall have in return—what think ye ?— 
the immortal honour of raising a 
school of painting in our native coun- 
try?—the conscientious sense of a 
high-souled patriotism ?—the prospect 
of future estimation at the hands of a 
po who are to benefit by our 
abours? Not at all: nothing of all 
this. We are far too great mate- 
rialists for such shadowy pleasures ; 
we are to receive a plate, whose value 
isin the direct ratio of its rarity, “ which 
shall certainly be of more than the 
amount of our subscription,” and, may- 
be, of five times that sum. The fewer 
the copies issued, the rarer (i. e., the 
dearer) each impression. We are 
the friends of art—therefore, we say, 
smash the copperplate, destroy every 
vestige of the graver’s art, we are 
supplied, and heaven knows to what 
price these engravings may not subse- 
quently rise ! 

Now, I like these people. There 
is something bold, something masterly, 
something decided, in their coming for- 
ward and fighting the battle on its 
true grounds. There is no absurd af- 
feetation about the circulation of a 
elever picture disseminating in remote 
and searce-visited districts the know- 
ledge of a great man and a greatwork ; 
there is no prosy nonsense about en- 
couraging the genius of our own coun- 
try, and showing with pride to her 
prouder sister, that we are not un- 
worthy to contend in the race with 
her. Nothing of this.—They resolve 
themselves, by an open and candid ad- 
mission, into a committee of print- 
sellers, and they cry with one voice— 
« No freetradein‘ The Blind Girl-—no 
sliding-seale—no fixed duty—nothing 
save absolute, actual prohibition !”’ 

It is with pride I confess myself of 
this party: perish art! down with 
painting! to the ground with every 
effort of native genius! but keep up the 
price of our engraving, which, with 
the rapid development of Mr. Bur- 
ton’s talent, may yet reach ten, nay, 
twenty guineas for an impression. 
But in the midst of my enthusiasm 
a still small voice of fear is whis- 


pering ever:—Mayhap this gifted 
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man may live to eclipse the triumphs 
of his youthful genius: it may be, that 
as he advances in life, his talents, ma+ 
tured by study and cultivation, may 
ascend to still higher flights, and this, 
his early work, be merely the beacon- 
light that attracted men in the outset 
of his career, and only be esteemed as 
the first throes of his intellect. What 
is to be done in this case? It is true 
we have suppressed “ The Blind Girl;” 
we have smashed that plate ; but how 
shall we prevent him from prosecuting 
those studies that already are leading 
him to the first rank of his profession ? 
Disgust at our treatment may do much 3 
but yet, his mission may suggest higher 
thoughts than are assailable by us and 
our measures. I fear, now, that but 
one course is open; and it is with 
sorrow I confess, that however indiss« 
posed to the shedding of blood, hows 
ever unsuited by my nature and habits 
to murderous deeds, I see nothing for 
us, but—to burke Mr. Burton. 

By accepting this suggestion, not 
only will the engravings, but the pies 
ture itself attain an increased value. 
If dead men are not novelists, neither 
are they painters ; and Mr. Burton, it 
is expected, will prove no exception to 
the rule. Get rid of him, then, at once, 
and by all means. Let this resolution 
be brought forward at the next general 
meeting, by any leader of the Destrue« 
tive party, and I pledge myself to se. 
cond and defend it by every argument 
used with such force and eloquence 
for the destruction of the copperplate. 
I am sure the talented gentleman him- 
self will, when he is put in possession 
of our motives, offer no opposition to 
so natural a desire on our part, but 
will afford every facility in his power 
for being, as the war-cry of the party 
has it, “ broken up and destroyed.” 


A NUT FOR THE RAILROAD. 

Ir the wise Calif who studied mankind 
by sitting on the bridge at Bagdad, 
had lived in our country, and in our 
times, he doubtless would have become 
a subscriber to the Kingstown railway. 
There, for the moderate sum of some 
ten or twelve pounds 

he might have indulged his peculiar 
vein, while wafted pleasantly through 
the air, and obtained a greater im- 
sight into character and individuality, 
inasmuch as the objects of his itives. 
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tigation would be all sitting shots, at 
least for half an hour. Segur's 
* Quatre Ages de la Vie” never marked 
out mankind like the half-hour trains. 
To the uninitiated and careless ob- 
server, the company would appear a 
mixed and heterogeneous mass of old 
and young, of both sexes—some sickly, 
some sulky, some solemn, and some 
shy. Classification of them would be 
deemed impossible. Not so, however ; 
for, as to the ignorant the section of a 
mountain would only present some 
confused heap of stone and gravel, 
elay and marl; to the geologist strata 
of divers kinds, layers of various ages, 
would appear all indicative of features, 
and teeming with interests, of which 
the other knew nothing : so, to the stu- 
dious observer, this seeming commix- 
ture of men, this tangled web of hu- 
manity, unravels itself before him, and 
he reads them with pleasure and with 
profit. 

So thoroughly distinctive are the 
classes, as marked out by the hour of 
the day, that very little experience 
would enable the student to pronounce 
upon the travellers—while so striking 
are the features of each class, that 
** given one second-class traveller, to 
find out the contents of a train,” would 
be the simplest problem in algebra. 
As for myself, I never work the equa- 
tion: the same instinct that enabled 
Cuvier, when looking at a broken 
molar tooth, to pronounce upon the 
habits, the size, the mode of life and 
private opinions of some antediluvian 
mammoth, enables me at a glance to 
say—* This is the apothecaries’ train— 
here we are with the Sandycoves,” 

You are an early riser—some plea- 
sant proverb about getting a worm for 
breakfast, instilled into you in child- 
hood, doubtless inciting you; and you 
hasten down to the station, just in 
time to be too late for the eight-o’clock 
train to Dublin. This is provoking ; 
inasmuch as no scrutiny has ever 
enabled any traveller to pry into the 
habits and peculiarities of the earlier 
voyager. Well, you lounge about till 
the half-after, and then the conveniency 
snorts by, whisks round at the end, 
takes a breathing canter alone for a 
few hundred yards, and comes back 
with a grunt, to resume its old drud- 
gery. A general scramble for places 
ensues—doors bang—windowsare shut 
and opened—a bell rings—and, snort ! 


snort! ugh! ugh | away you go. Now— 
would you believe it?—every man 
about you, whatever be his age, his 
size, his features, or complexion, has 
a little dirty blue bag upon his knees, 
filled with something. They all know 
each other—grin, smile, smirk, but 
don’t shake hands—a polite recipro- 
city—as they are none of the cleanest : 
cut little dry jokes about places and 
people unknown, and mix strange 
phrases here and there through the 
dialogue, about “ demurrers and decla- 
rations, traversing in prox and quo war- 
ranto. You perceive it at once—it is 
very dreadful ; but they are all attor- 
neys. The ways of Providence are, 
however, inscrutable! and you arrive 
in safety in Dublin. 

Now, I am not about to take you 
back ; for at this hour of the morning 
you have nothing to reward your curi- 
osity. But, with your leave, we'll start 
from Kingstown again at nine. Here 
comes a fresh, jovial-looking set of 
fellows. They have bushy whiskers, 
and geraniums in the button-hole of 
their coats. They are traders of 
various sorts—men of sugar, soap, 
and sassafras— Macintoshes, molasses, 
mouse-traps—train-oil and tabinets. 
They have however half an acre of agri- 
cultural absurdity, divided into mea- 
dow and tillage, near the harbour, and 
they talk bucolic all the way. Blind- 
fold them all, and set them loose, and 
you will catch them groping their way 
down Dame-street in half an hour. 

9}.—The housekeeper’s train. Fat, 
middle-aged women, with cotton um- 
brellas—black stockings with blue fuz 
on them; meek-looking men, officiat- 
ing as husbands, and an occasional 
small child, in plaid and the small-pox. 

10.—The lawyer’s train. Fierce- 
looking, dictatorial, categorical faces 
look out of the window at the wea- 
ther, with the stern glance they are ac- 
customed to bestow on the jury, and 
stare at the sun in the face, as though 
to say—‘* None of your prevarication 
with me ; answer me, on your oath, is 
it to rain or not?” 

10}.—The return of the doctors. 
They have been out on a morning beat, 
and are going home merry or mourn- 
ful, as the case may be. Generally the 
former, as the sad ones take to the 
third class. These are jocose, droll 
dogs; the restraint of physic over, 
they unbend, and chat pleasantly, un. 
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less there happen to be a sickly gentle- 
man present, when the instinct of the 
craft is too strong for them; and they 
talk of their wonderful cures of Mr. 
Popkins’s knee, or Mr. Murphy’s el- 
bow, in a manner Very edifying. 
11.—The men of wit and pleasure. 
These are, I confess, difficult of detec- 
tion; but the external signs are very 
flash waistcoats, and guard chains, 
black canes, black whiskers, and strong 
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Dublin accents. A stray governess or 
two will be found in this train. They 
travel in pairs, and speak a singular 
tongue, which a native of Paris might 
suppose to be Irish. 

The heat of the day, not of the cli- 
mate, God wot, interdicts our follow- 
ing up the investigation further ; but, 
at a future opportunity, I intend to 
recur to the “ down” trains. 


SONG—-BY ROBERT GILFILLAN. 


INSCRIBED To HIS NIRCE, MISS MARION LAW GILFILLAN, 


My own, my true-loved Marion ! 
No wreath for thee I'll bring ; 
No summer-gathered roses fair, 
Nor snow-drops of the spring! 
O! these would quickly fade—for soon 
The brightest flowers depart ; 
A wreath more lasting I will give— 
A garland of the heart! 


My own, my true-loved Marion! 
Thy morn of life was gay, 

Like to a stream that gently flows 
Along its lovely way! 

And now, when in thy pride of noon, 
I mark thee, blooming fair ; 

Be peace and joy still o’er thy path, 
And sunshine ever there ! 


My own, my gentle Marion ! 
Though ‘tis a world of woe, 
There's many a golden tint that falls 
To gild the road we go! 
And in this chequered vale, to me 
A light hath round me shone, 
Since thou cam’st from thine highland home 
In days long past and gone! 


My own, my true-loved Marion! 
Cold, cold this heart shall be, 

When I shall cease to love thee still 
To cheer and cherish thee! 

Like ivy round the withered oak 
Though all things else decay, 

My love for thee shall still be green, 
And will not fade away! 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 


My Dear Sin—In forwarding for insertion in Tue Untverstry Macazive the 
following poems of a very dear and departed friend, I am perfectly aware that 
they must rest their claims for admissibility solely on their own merits; and 
although I had intended to introduce each one of them with some remarks of my 
own, yet distrusting my judgment, I shall place them without comment in your 
hands, to be dealt with as you shall deem fit. Their author was a contributor to 
your early Numbers, and I recollect one of his little pieces, “ The Evening Wind,” 
(published in, I think, your third volume,) attracting favourable notice, and 
your inviting further communications at his hands, by saying, “¢ You would be 
always glad to hear from R. C. W.” Now this encourages me to hope you will 
not deem what I enclose below the standard of writing in your pages ; for my 
own partiality prevents my passing upon them any cold or unbiassed decision. I 
am anxious, now that he is gone, to show to others some of the treasures of my 
friend’s gentle and gifted mind (hoping that it will not be contrary to the de- 
sign of your publication, to preserve these brief records of his—an Jrishman’s 
genius) ; and me will it gladden well, if I can thus make for him a memorial 
from his own sweet musings, and hang a wreath about his early tomb, of flowers 
which he gathered and gave me himself. 

But I check myself. How cold and unechoing doth fall upon the ear of the 
world the sound of deep, but private, grief; and the sorrow of the heart is 
truly that with which, in nowise, the stranger doth intermeddle! May I hope, 
however, the following will be preserved in-your pages, deriving their insertion 
altogether from their own intrinsic excellence? Vergiss die treuen Tédten nicht !* 

A Dreamer. 


{Mr. Welsh was born in 1816: in 1833 he was entered as a Fellow-Commoner 
in Trinity College, Dublin, where he gained many first-rank prizes and honours ; 
and in 1837 graduated, obtaining a classical moderatorship and gold medal. 
He was murdered by (it is supposed) some of his own tenants, on the 6th of 
November, 1841, within a mile of his own house—another victim to the 
* duties” of “ property !”] 


POEMS BY THE LATE ROBERT CHARLES WELSH, ESQUIRE. 


**O vous qui me survivrez !—rappelez-vous quelquefois mes vers, mon ame y est 
empreinte !”—MADAME DE STAEL. 


I.—TO A FRIEND. 
* Anime dimidium mez !” 


All worldly dreams decay, 
Like stars that pass away 
When midnight’s voice hath flown ; 
No crowning glory burneth, 
But back from earth it tarneth, 
Unmated and alone. 


There is no converse here, 

That changeless doth appear ; 
Like blossoms from the tree, 

The joys, a home that find 

Within the care-worn mind, 
Alas! as quickly flee. 


* « Forget not the faithful dead!” This line of Theodore Kiérner’s is the motto 
on the tomb of the warrior-poet at Wébbelin, 
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Leaf after leaf doth fade, 

And dies the summer shade, 
The bird no longer sings : 

Thus sad and desolate 

The unremembered fate 


Of all delightful things. 


But thou, my gentle friend, 
Whose visions heavenward tend, 
Shall not so vainly die. 
But birdlike it is thine 
In heavenly song to shine 
A presence in the shy ! 


Il.——-CONTEMPLATION, 


“Tsatmedown . . . and began, 
Wrapp’d in a fit of pleasing melancholy, 
\To meditate . . . 

Till Faney had her fill.” —Comus. 


The shaded hues of parting eve 
Are fading one by one, 
Like hopes within the mourner’s breast, | 
Ere sorrow’s course be run. 
*Twere vain to tell the magic power 
Fancy summons at this hour, 
A feeling not of earth, 
Gliding with a sweet control 
Through the melancholy soul— 
*Tis sure of heavenly birth! 
The odorous wind a gentle tale 
Doth whisper to the quiet vale, 
And murmuring softly sinks to rest 
Upon the rose’s glowing breast : 
Like radiant banners in the sky, 
The fleecy clouds reposing lie, 
All things are bright below—above— 
All wear the looks of holy love. 


I laid me down by a flowing stream, 
To catch the light of a coming dream ; 
A flowing stream and a bending tree, 
That made delightful harmony. 
The visions of the past 
Round Memory’s saintly throne, 
A mingled crowd assemble fast, 
Not voiceless or alone. 
For many a pleasing thought 
With deep emotions fraught, 
Of love, and joy, and tenderness, 
Awake the fevered mind to bless. 
The images of vanished years, 
Their catalogue of smiles and tears, 
With freshened beauty glow ; 
And like a dream of yesterday, appears 
Each form of joy or wo 


Earth, ocean, air, and sky, 
How beautiful ye are ! 

Than all the splendours wealth can buy 
O lovelier far | 
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All other glories fade away, 
Like sunbeams from the dancing spray, 
As colours from the rainbow pass, 
As shadows from the wavy grass ; 
Yours are unchanging still— 
Within the consecrated mind, 
An everlasting home they find, 
And hold a secret will. 


’ 
Ill. 


* Was she of spirit race, or was she one 
Of earth's least earthly daughters ?”—L. E. L. 


The Ladye sate beside a monument 

Of by-gone years, on which in fading signs 
fHlemento Moré lingered, while above 

Broad banners hung their folds; the solemn voice 
Of midnight died amid the giant yews, 
O'ershadowing the old cathedral aisles ; 

And the bright host of heaven gazed down on her 
In mute observance. Motionless she sate ; 

And like some lovely instrument, o’er which 

The thin breeze hovers wakening into life 

A melody so undefinable 

We know not whence it comes, high feelings rose 
Within her soul, and all the hidden gifts, 

The fine endowments, that like rainbow hues 
Veiled by a’ summer cloudlet, lay within 

Her mind's proud temple shrinéd, now gush'd forth 
In beauty dominant: for she was one 
Unconscious of the mystic glory, which 

Pure as the light of Heaven, burn’d upon 

The altar of her being. But a voice— 

A look—a passing sound—nay ! even Earth’s 
Familiar things, unchained the sudden flow 

Of song, and then the rushing fantasies, 

The visionings of glory, flashed before 

Her dazzled view, gilding the airy halls 

Of Thought with unsubstantial beauty, and 
Herself with all these bold similitudes 

Identifying. Might not then she claim 

Mankind her servitors, so gifted and 

So glorious ? 


1V.—THE EXILE’S SONG. 


* Bella patria, amate sponde! 
Pur vi torno a riveder : 
Trema in petto e si confonde, 
L’ alma oppressa dal piacer |"—Mownrt. 


Oh! bear me back to my native shore, 
O’er the circling ocean’s foam ; 
And ere I die, let me gaze once more 
On my father’s humble home. 
Oh ! bear me batk to the greenwood's shade, 
To the well-known chestnut tree— 
To the quiet vale, and the sunny glade, 
The haunts of my childish glee, 
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My spirit pines for the breezy hills, 
Far off in my own bright land ; 

For the warblings that gush from its lonely rills, 
And the joyous household band. 

Kind faces met by the fireside’s gleam, 
When arose the evening hymn :— 

But their spells are gone, like a passing dream, 
Their memories vague and dim. 


I list to the billows’ thundering sound, 
As their surges break in the bay ; 

I watch them fringing the cliffs around 
With a beautiful girdle of spray. 

But nor bark, nor ship, to the wandering breeze 
Their cloudlike sails unroll, 

And the anthem sublime of the swelling seas, 
Like a death-song thrills my soul. 


On the mountain-tops the wild deer springs 
In happiest freedom by ; 

And the proud eagle soars on his golden wings 
To the crystalline dome of the sky ; 

And the midnight wind unchained sweeps past 
O’er mount and forest dell— 

But o’er me there’s a strange dull feeling cast, 
With a power I may not quell. 


Then bear me back to my native shore, 
O’er the circling ocean's foam ! 

And ere I die, let me gaze once more 
On my father's humble home. 

Oh! bear me back to the greenwood shade, 
‘To the well-known chestnut tree— 

To the quiet vale, and the sunny glade, 
The haunts of my childish glee! 


V.eeTHE POET. 


To the Poet is given a mystic sway, 

That the spirits of earth and air obey ; 
Talisman-like let his summons ring 

And each will a votive offering bring ; 

At the golden dawn, at the moonlight hour, 
They ay to the spells of his unseen power, 
And they waft his soul unto scenes of bliss 
Too holy and pure for a world like this! 


He watcheth the flight of the early bee, 

As she sings her low song with a quiet glee ; 

And while breathing the sweets of the scented rose, 
His spirit would fain with her repose. 

He loves the old woods where the fountains flow 
With a dreamy sound to the vale below; 

Where the great pines roar in the whirling blast, 
Like a voice from the pealing thunder cast. 

And around and above is a solemn shade, 

As 'twere by the viewless genii made. 
























And a bird of 
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et commenga d'une voix alterée. 

















Hold here voluptuous control. 














The grandeur of that brow! 






































Of such unutterable character, 








The heart of each with awe. 























And desolation, with humanity 

















Vi.——-CORINNE, 
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Fawnlike he springs from the festal hall 

With trane’d eye to gaze on eve’s dim fall, 

When she hastes from her bowers of fragrance down, 

To wreathe her dark locks with a glittering crown. 

Proudly he lists to the lark’s shrill note, 

As her aere divine to the far skies float, 
nope unto him she seems, 

As he catcheth the light of his glorious dreams. 


He roves with the breeze on the distant hill, 
When the hamlet sleeps in the moonlight still ; 
And the beautiful haleyons calmly rest, 

Like heavenly shadows on ocean's breast : 
Then whispers the wind in each murmuring sound 
That the voices of loved ones are hovering round, 
And a dovelike joy in his bosom springs, 

While Fancy unfoldeth her magical wings. 


“ Tous ses amis étaient impatients de l’entendre . . . elle'accorda sa lyre, 


Gay groups are mingling in the festival, 

Each gayer than the last: rich draperies, 
Resplendent lights—the dancer’s stately tread—. 
And all the pomp and pageantry of pride 


But One !— 


Round Aer the brilliant crowd stand worshipping 
In ecstacy of wonder. On her brow 
She wore a simple wreath of laurel, but 
It seemed as ‘twere 
The transcript of some bright Intelligence 
Too exquisite for human thought; alight | 
From earth unborrowed shone around her pale 
But intellectual features, upon which 

As on a sculptured tablet might be traced 
Symbols of lofty import: instantly— 

Like sunshine bursting on the solitude 

Of mountain height—her inspiration woke 
And breathed a golden beauty o’er her soul, 
She touched her harp, and as a sudden thought, 
There rushed upon the air a minstrelsy 


So thrilling, and so plaintive, that it bowed 
She sang prophetic 
Mysteries, and spake of death and dying, 
And told unto the young and beautiful 
Lessons of deep solemnity ;—that Life 
Was but a vanity, with all its hopes, 
And aims, and aspirations ; that sorrow 


Hold constant brotherhood ; that promises 
Of happiest meaning, like forbidden idols 

Are broken and forgotten ;* and that Man, 
The shadow of an hour, with all his pride 


* « A despised, broken idél.”4Jér; xxii, 28..-9,H. 
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And memories of fame, must wither down 
To nothingness. 

A breathless silence reigned 

Within that gay assembly, and they felt 
Like burning oracles her passionate 
Announcements: and with a lowly reverence 
Unto her consecrated genius paid 

The tribute of applause. 


VII.——-CHANGES. 
“ Old Trae is still a flying, 
And the same flower that smiles to-day, 
To-morrow will be dying !”——Herrick. 


“‘ Nought may endure but Murasiuity !”——SHELLEY. 


Hast thou watched the Spring, when its hues were seen 
Arraying the earth in a robe of green ; 

When the chill wind breathes its farewell sigh, 
And the rainbow shines in the southern sky ; 
When verdure brightens each stately tree, 

And the sunbeams dance on the waveless sea ; 
When the dewy rose has its early birth, 

And the forest rings with the voice of mirth ? 
Hast thou watched the golden day decline, 
When the stars gleam forth with a light divine ; 
When mystic notes in the night-breeze swell, 
Bidding sorrow and care a deep farewell ; 

And the queenly ship with her snow-white wings 
Like the rushing eagle onward springs ? 


Hast thou watched the leaves and flowers decay, 
When Summer and Spring have passed away ; 
When the rainbow fades from the deep blue sky ; 
When the pines are stripp’d, and the roses die, 
And the wind through the forest sweeps along, 
Like the distant wail of a burial song ? 
Hast thou watched the storm-mist gathering fast, 
When the sea-bird shrieks in the moaning blast ; 
When a fiery halo is over the air, 

Thrilling the heart with a wild despair ; 

And the queenly ship; in her hour of pride, 
Goes down with her crew in the eddying tide ? 
’Tis thus that a blighting sorrow flings 

Its deadly shade o’er all earthly things ; 

Glowing and bright though our visions be, 

Yet their end is cold mortality! 

There’s a feeling of mystery dim ahd strange 

Link’d to mankind, and it tells of Cuance: 

Let but the heart some fond thoughts cherish, 

Instant it comes, and bids them perish. 

It speaks to our souls in the sere leaf’s fall ; 

Its steps are seén in the courtly hall ; 

You may hear its voice in thé lover's tale ; 

It sleeps on the brow of the maiden pale ; 

It dwells iu the light of the mother’s joy, 

As she watches the smile of her infant boy, - 

’Tis the doom of the tyrant—the pulse of | his power— 
’Tis a poison that withers dtr holiest hour. 
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The voice of the mighty, the deeds of the brave— 

Oh! dream not of them—they’re but foam on the wave! 
The lovely? Alas! like the rose’s still bloom, 

They knew but one home, and that home is the tomb! 
Sceptres are riven, and kingdoms decay, 

Like the vapour the morning-sun chaseth away ; 

And for Man—ay! for Man—there remaineth alone 
The mouldering shroud and the funeral stone. 


(July, 





Vill. 
* Ahi! null’ altro che pianto al mondo dura !"—Prtranrca. 


My spirit clings, I reck not why, 
To thoughts unknown before ; 
A fading light the careless glee, 
Tn ancient days it wore. 
The shapeless forms whose multitude 
Like spectres throng my brain, 
Bind me to dark unholy dreams 
As with an iron chain. 


I little deem'd I could forget 
Each old familiar friend ; 

For oh! methought our vows were such 
Not Time itself could end. 

A change has passed, and | am now 
Deserted and alone, 

Like some tall mountain from whose brow 
The circling clouds have flown. 


There was a time I used to love 
The forest’s early green, 
And watched the roses, blushing where 
The summer's step had been. 
There was a time, when Beauty's voice 
Enchantment o’er me flung— 
Making reality unfelt, 
As if an angel sung. 


But now my heart is as a tomb, 
Where memory sits entranced : 
Unheard, unseen, the syren joys 
That round my footsteps danced. 
Oft as I view the lovely stars 
Crowning the midnight sky, 
My ey soul freed from earthly things 
Glows with an impulse high: 










Then like the deep and measured chime 
Of some retiring sea, 

Bright figures move before the clouds 
In solemn harmony : 

And as their glorious wings rush by, 
I breathe a silent prayer 

To join that band, nor pine beneath 
The misery of care. 


Earth and her homes have passed away, 
E’en as a summer breath ; 
And now, sublime and sanctified, 


I wait thy coming, Deatu ! 
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Tue appearance of this work in an 
English dress is one of the many in- 


dications that there is a counter 
current setting in, in opposition to 
the systems of bald utility which so 
strongly characterise these latter 
days. The utilitarian philosophy may 
continue to degrade the feelings 
and vulgarise the ‘habits of society, 
and the pursuit of mammon may sap 
the foundations of our social system, 
but there are beacons still remaining 
to light us in the increasing dark- 
ness—there are still in the desert 
fountains of living and flowing waters 
where the not-yet degraded mind may 
meet its proper aliment, and indulge 
its aspirations towards those stores of 
wealth where the moth corrupts nog 
neither do thieves break through and 
steal. The study of the works of the 
Creator, as shown in “ the immensity 
of worlds and of life,” the knowledge 
of his gracious purposes towards a 
fallen race, the history of man, and its 
illustration by human works, the study 
of the remains of art which have been 
bequeathed to us by ages—these are 
the truly elevating objects of contem- 
plation, placing us, though still clogged 
with flesh, uilier between earth and 
heaven. 

The effect of these studies is ob- 
viously to train the mind to the con- 
templation of the past—to the love of 
the old ; and these are the great coun- 
ter influences to the downward cur- 
rent to which we have alluded. The 
admiration and love of the past now 
shows itself in many ways—in the 
chairs of science, of literature, and 
of art, we may observe it. It is this 
which has revived the study and 
awakened the love of that Christian 
architecture which makes the very 
stones to speak: it is this which has 
rendered the pursuit of antiquarian 
knowledge so popular—which has cre- 
ated societies and museums for its 
special advancement. Though to the 
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eye of the utilitarian the remains of 
antiquity—warlike, ecclesiastical, and 
domestic—have no value beyond that 
of the metal, iron, bronze, silver, 
or gold, of which they are rudely 
fashioned, to minds of another order 
their price is so great as to be scarcely 
calculable ; for they are witnesses 
which cannot deceive, bearing evi- 
dences to the truth of saints and fa- 
thers of the church, and of the sacred 
and profane historians. They are 
beings of a former time—they are the 
organic remains of the social world— 
they are to history what the fossil is 
to geology, but with this additional 
interest, that they tell of man; that 
while the giant skeletons of a former 
world speak of a time when there was 
no man on the earth, these show us 
the developments of the human mind, 
its onward strugglings, the rise and 
decay of empires, and the ebbing and 
flowing of human power. 

Finally, it is this influence which 
has created a modern school of histo- 
rical painting in Germany, and even 
led an Overbeck and a Veit to re- 
produce the conceptions of the early 
Christian period, and revive the old 
but hallowed missal style. In Eng- 
land, Germany, Italy, France, we see 
the desire towards the past developed 
in a thousand ways; and all must 
hail it as showing a healthful reaction 
against the selfish character and level- 
ling spirit of the day. 

But we must turn to the work of 
Kigler, for the elegant translation of 
which we are indebted to a lady, and 
an Irishwoman, who possesses a knows 
ledge of art attained | by few in these 
or other countries, and a strong con- 
viction of its importance to the well- 
being of society. 

hen we find that the work con- 
sists of upwards of four hundred 
closely printed pages, we can estimate 
the conviction of the importance of 
the subject to society, which could in- 
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duce a lady of opulent circumstances 
to undertake such a task for the bene- 
fit of her country. The style of the 
translation is always elegant and often 
forcible, and the descriptions bring 
the picture wonderfully before the 
thind'seye. Take, for example, the de- 
scription of the Madonna di San Sisto. 
The author is speaking of those com- 
positions of Raphael in which, where 
saints are assembled around the ma- 
donna, they are placed in reciprocal 
relation to each other, and not, as in 
the earlier masters, ranged in simple 
symmetrical order; or disposed with 
aview to picturesque effect. 


* The most important of this class is 
thé madonna di San Sisto, in the Dres- 
den Gallery. There the Madonna ap- 
pore as the queen of the heavenly host, 

a brilliant glory of countless angel- 
heads, standing on the clouds, with the 

ternal Son in her arms ; St. Sixtus and 
St. Barbara kneel at the sides, both of 
em seem to connect the picture with 

é réal spectators. A curtain drawn 
back encloses the picture on each side ; 
underneath is alight parapet, on which 
two beautiful boy-angels lean. The 
miadonna is one of the most wonderful 
creations of Raphael's pencil; she is at 
once the exalted and blessed woman of 
whom the Saviour was born, and the 
veered earthly virgin whose pure and 

utiible nature was esteemed worthy of 
80 great adestiny. There is something 
staréely describable in her countenance ; 
it éxpresses a timid astonishment at the 
mmiracle. of her own elevation, and at 
the same time the freedom and dignity 
resulting from the consciousness of her 
divine situation. The child rests natu- 
ly but not listlessly in her arms, 
and looks down upon the world with a 
Sérious expression. Never has thé love- 
linéss been blended so touchingly with 
& déep-felt solemn consciousness of the 
holiest calling; as in the features and 
countenance of this child. The eye is 
with difficulty disenchanted from the 
deep impression produced by these two 
figures, so as to rest upon the grandeur 
and dignity of the pope, tke lowly devo- 
tion of St. Barbara, and the cheerful 
{nnocence of the two angel children, 
This is a rare example of a picture of 
Raphael's later time, executed entirely 
by his own hand. No design, no study 
of the subject, for the guidance of the 
scholar ; no old engraving after such a 
study, has ever come to light.” 


We must not here omit to notice Mr. 
Eastlake, who has. added notes_princi- 


pally from the works of Rumohr, Vasari, 
and others, which though unquestion- 
ably valuable are scarcely sufficient to 
justify the very prominent appearance of 
his name in the title-page, before which 
those of the author and translator 
hide their diminished heads. Mr. 
Eastlake’s reputation did not require 
this cheap, but somewhat doubtful ad- 
dition. 

But let us examine the work itself. 
It is not a hand-book of painting, but 
of the history of painting. It only 
describes pictures so far as they are 
subservient to elucidate the history of 
art. It does not profess to describe 
ore ee collections, and those who 

nd fault with it on this score, should 
be reminded, that accurately-num- 
bered catalogues, which will doubtless 
answer their purpose, may, for a small 
fee be had from the janitors of the 
different galleries. A collection of 
these, printed in double columns, 
would, doubtless, be a selling book 
among those captious cognoscenti. 
Kiigler’s book professes to introducé 
us to a knowledge of the early history 
and the progress of the art of paints 
ing, and the subjects are treated with 

eat clearness and ‘freedom from af- 
ectation. Some, because the work is 
German, will call it transcendental, 
but this is one of the common-placé 
vulgarisms of the day, and unwor- 
thy of notice. 

The first book is dedicated to the 
history of early Christian art. 


“ The first point of interest for us is 
the relation which subsisted between thé 
earlier Christian art and that of heathen 
antiquity. The flourishing period of 
Grecian art was already past before the 
establishment of Christianity. To create 
with the freedom of genius, in the spirit 
of those great artists, who had made the 
undying reputation of Athéns, was not 
the privilege of the Roman, or of the 
Romanized Greek; but the high ideal 
type, the proportion and relation of 
forms, the dignified and the noble in ats 
titude and gesture—all this was imi< 
tated, again and again imitated, on the 
whole not without success. By this 
means the frivolous luxury of the Ro- 
mans had been stamped with a grandeur 
and elevation, the source of which must 
unJoubtedly be sought in the true moral 
essence of Grecian art. 

‘* Thus the Christians found a highly: 
finished form of imitation, and a ver 


-experieneéd technical skill; of whic 
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they might have availed themselves for 
creations of their own. But in the pe- 
euliar and hostile position which they 
were forced to assume against the hea- 
then religion and its followers, they at 
first allowed no representation whatever 
of holy subjects; and when, in later 
times, their scruples had ceased, hea- 
then art was already drawing near ex- 
tinction. The Christians, therefore, 
first practised the art in the degenerate 
manner of the latest Roman period— 
with that manner they still imbibed the 
last ray of ancient grandeur, at the same 
time they applied what they adopted, 
even from the beginning, in a peculiar 
manner. 

** The cause of this determined oppo- 
sition to the exercise of imitative art, 
lay not so much ina blind attachment 
to the Mosaic law, (which could not 
have been so all-important to the hea- 
then converted to Christianity,) as in 
the circumstance that art generally was 
considered as the servant, nay, even as 
the pillar of idolatry. It became known, 
as we have seen, only in the degraded 
condition into which it had sunk, by 
ministering to a weak and criminal sen- 
suality. ft appeared the encourager 


alike of heathenism and moral depravity. 
Artists who wrought images of the gods, 
were regarded as messengers and ser- 
vants of Satan—baptism was denied 
them by the church, so long as they ad- 


hered to their profession—and excom- 
munication was pronounced against the 
neophyte who followed the prohibited 
ovcupation. Some went so far as pur- 
posely to describe the countenance of 
Christ as mean and repulsive, so that 
the artist must have despaired of repre- 
senting it. They justified such views 
by texts from Scripture—for example, 
from Isaiah liii. 2, ‘He hath no form or 
comeliness ; and when we shall see him, 
there is no beauty that we should desire 
him.’ It is evident that the art-lovin 
heathen must have bitterly onaoured 
such a notion, and many are the contro- 
versies on this point, preserved to us 
from the earliest ages of Christianity. 
** But there lives in art a higher ele- 
ment. So long as it has not degene- 
rated into an empty phantom, it sus- 
tains and preserves the general senti- 
ment of moral purity, and finds its per- 
fection, in an especial sense, in the mys- 
terious relation of Christianity to the 
present world. Hence the opposition 
alluded to could not long continue, and 
must have ceased éven of itself, when 
in the beginning of the fourth century 
Christianity was publicly recognised 
under Constantine, and its victory over 
heathenism was no longer doubtful. The 
great number of works of art which a 
peared in thé first centuries after this 
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revolution, although they are certainl} 
more remarkable for fulness of denials 
than technicai completeness, are a clear 
proof that the creative impulse had hi- 
therto been constrained by external cir- 
cumstances alone.” 


There are three important periods 
in the history of early Christian art, 
In the first, previous to the conversion 
of Constantine, we find those rude 
yet simple and solemn representations, 
in the great catacombs of Rome and 
Naples—paintings, the result of a 
devotional spirit ; and though execute 
under the terrors of persecution, dis- 
playing, as Kiigler remarks, that new 
and vital principle which was to lead, 
in future times, to such great results, 
In the second period, during the reign 
of Constantine, the frescoes and mo- 
saics of the Basilicas exhibit a higher 
and bolder style; and in the third, 
after the fury of the Iconoclasts was 
spent, and the conventional errors of 
the Byzantine method resigned, we see 
art rising to a comparatively high 

itch, as in the works of the early 
Fioreatine masters, Cimabue and 
Duccio. 

The author passes by the early 
Christian, or missal style, as some have 
termed it, perhaps too lightly. We 
confess a strong predilection to it. 
Without defending the glaring faults 
of the Byzantine school, we con- 
ceive that there is a character in the 
style of early Christian art, which 
cannot be wholly departed from with 
out great loss, at least so far as sacred 
subjects are concerned. And it is ine 
teresting to examine why it is that this 
style keeps such a hold on the imagi- 
nation. Why is it that we look on 
Rubens’ “ Descent from the Cross,” 
with wonder and admiration only, but 
feel ourselves weeping with the Mags 
dalen of Quentin Matsys, as she stoops 
over the body of her crucified Res 
deemer, and wipes the blood from 
those feet which once, in a happier 
time, she washed with tears, and wiped 
with the same golden hair? All the 
faults of the painting are forgotten— 
criticism is silent, and intrudes not on 
the overflow of the heart, and the 
burst of devotion. Why is it that 
the holy virgins and angels of the 
dark ages of painting—the offsprin 
of the cloister and the cell; have; 
minds imbued with religious love; 
mofe of sahctity than thé works of b 
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Titian, a Domenichino, a Murillo, or a 
Vandyke? Weperceive the artistical 
errors: the hardness of outline—the 
bad perspective—the unpleasing back- 
Corpse and landscape—and the mani- 
‘old and glaring anachronisms—but 
yet there is something. which elevates 
the work, and harmonises with those 
high and mysterious objects which it 
presents to the outward and inward 
eye. 

That the Byzantine painters adopted 
the style of the earliest Christian art, 
seems evident. They borrowed it 
from the mosaics and missal paintings 
of the earliest period ; but according 
to Kiigler, preserved the mere out- 
ward and lifeless form of the fresh 
and primitive creations ; yet as this 
contained the expression of a sincere 
and deep feeling, it was capable of re- 
ceiving a new inspiration, and of guid- 
ing the artist into a worthier path. 


“The representations of Byzantine 
art are, for the most part, actual copies 
of their existing works, handed down 
from a better time; some of them may 
be traced back even to classical anti- 
quity, (particularly the representations 
of allegorical figures,) and not unfre- 
quently contain very significant and 
clever motives. But the particular 
knowledge of nature, that is of the hu- 
man form, is entirely wanting ; this is 
apparent in the drawing of the naked, 
and in the folds of the drapery, which 
follow no law of form, but succeed each 
other in stiff lines, sharp and parallel. 
The heads do not want character, but 
the expression is not merely defective— 
they have in common something of a 
opevweal rigidity, indicating, in its type- 
like sameness, a dull, servile constraint. 


The figures are long and meagre in their 
i 


proportions, and so lifeless in their move- 
ments, that they set at defiance even the 
common law of gravity, and appear to 
totter on level ground. The grand mo- 
tives which, in spite of all their defects, 
appear in many of the Byzantine works, 
are again wholly wanting, (as in the in- 
stance of the Roman mosaics,) in the 
designs of a later time. In these, the 
total absence of form and action, and 
the overloading with tawdry oriental or- 
naments, betray an utter incapacity for 
original productions. The representa- 
tions of later saints belong to this pe- 
riod, and in particular that of the virgin 
and child. We have also to mention 
here a mode of representing the cruci- 
fied Saviour, likewise introduced later, 
’ and in itself sufficiently characteristic of 
Byzantine art. In the examples to 
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which we refer, he appears as if sinking 
under his tortures—the head hanging 
down, the knees relaxed, and the body 
swollen and swayed to one side; while 
the Italian pictures of the same subject 
represent him in an upright position, 
victorious over bodily suffering.” 


It might be expected, that in the 
pictorial representations of Christ and 
the Virgin, the artists would be influ- 
enced by the opinions of the fathers 
of the church—and this we find to 
have been the fact. Thus, Cyril, 
Tertullian, and Justin, maintained 
that the Saviour had appeared in an 
abject form, and without beauty ; and 
the words of Tertullian, “ Si inglo- 
rius, si ignobilis, meus erit Christus,” 
sufficiently show his conception of the 
appearance of the Redeemer. Justin 
declared that the abject form of Christ 
rendered the mystery of the redemp- 
tion more sublime ; while, on the other 
hand, St. Augustine, Jerome, and 
others, held that in his appearance, 
he stripped himself of his divinity only 
so far as might permit the gaze of hu- 
man eyes. Thus, two conceptions of 
the appearance of Christ were de- 
veloped: the eastern church depicting 
him in the most abject, and often dis- 
gusting furm; while in the west, as 
Rio remarks, the artists seem to have 
been led by the eloquence of St. Ber- 
nard, who said, that the beauty of 
Christ surpassed that of angels, and 
was the admiration and the joy of the 
heavenly host. We thus see that in 
the eastern schools, a low conception, 
added to the total want of originality, 
stamped the character of art; and 
these degrading representations may 
have in part caused that excessive ten- 
dency to the allegorical method which, 
in the seventh century had become so 
offensive as to require the interference 
of councils. In 692, the council of 
Constantinople declared that the Re- 
deemer should be represented in the 
human form. “ Gratiam et veritatem 
proponimus—ut ergo quod perfectum 
est, vel colorum expressionibus omnium 
oculis subjiciatur, ejus qui tollit peccata 
mundi, Christi Dei nostri, humana 
forma characterem etiam in imaginibus 
deinceps pro veleri agno erigi ac de- 
pingi jubemus.”—Canon 82. 

But in Italy, down to the ninth cen- 
tury, we observe the preservation of 
the earlier Christian style in the church 
frescoes, mosaics, and illuminated ma- 
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nuseripts. According to Kiigler and 
others, these paintings exhibit the last 
ray of the most ancient Christian art ; 
but that it was ever extinguished, we 
cannot believe ; nor can we assent to 
the somewhat flippant remark of Mr. 
Eastlake, that Kiigler's descriptions of 
the style of imitation, during these 
singular times, remind him of Wal- 
pole’s observations on the comparative 
claims of nations to “ antiquity of igno- 
rance.” 

That the severe and solemn style of 
the early Christian art was preserved 
through many centuries is evident. 
We see it in the illuminated manu- 
scripts of the sixth and seventh cen- 
tury, of which there are few finer 
examples than that of Columbanus, 
— in the library, Trinity Col- 
ege, Dublin. We find it the prevail- 
ing character of the Byzantine school, 
the artists having not only borrowed 
the style but the motives.* We see it 
in the works of the early Italian mas- 
ters, when the improvement of art had 
commenced, as in those of Taffi, Cima- 
bue, Giotto, and Gaddi, embracing a 
period of nearly two centuries. Du- 
ring the same period, we observe it in 
Germany, as in the works of Van 
a and William of Cologne, in 
whose paintings, although so different, 
the style is preserved. Of the first, 
or harder manner, the best specimen 
we have seen is the exquisite Annun- 
ciation, by Van Eyck, in the possession 
of the King of Holland ; and the Dom 
bild, or cathedral picture of Cologne, 
may well be taken as the finest speci- 
men of the softer style. It is pre- 
served by Durer, in many of his best 
works ; and we have already spoken of 
its influence on the mind of Quentin 
Matsys. If we now return to the 
Italian painters, we trace it in the best 
works of the fifteenth century. Lio- 
nardo, Perugino, Raphael, in his ear- 
lier periods, Francia, and others, all 
exhibit it; and it appears to us, that 
when it was ultimately abandoned, a 


but has a fuller meaning. 
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character of sensuality was introduced, 
utterly at variance with the sacred 
stibject, and totally destructive of the 
influence of the work on the devotional 
feeling. 

A connection obviously exists be- 
tween this giving up of the conven- 
tional Christian style, and the return 
of taste for classic art. Thus Kiigler, 
in speaking of the genius of Titian, ob- 
serves, we regret to say, with a certain 
satisfaction, that— 


‘“« The beings he creates seem to have 
the high consciousness and enjoyment of 
existence—the bliss of satisfaction, so 
like, yet so different from the marble 
idealizations of Grecian antiquity—the 
air of an harmonious and unruffled ex- 
istence seem to characterise them all. 
Hence they produce so grateful an im- 
pesedies on the mind of the spectator— 

ence they impart so refined and exalted 
a feeling, although generally but a tran- 
script of familiar and well-known ob- 
jects, representations of beautiful forms, 
without reference to spiritual or un- 
earthly conceptions. It is life in its full- 
est powers—the glorification of earthly 
existence—the liberation of art from the 
bonds of ecclesiastical dogmas.” 


Yet this change, though related to 
the advance of painting, technically 
considered, was not to com- 
mended, if the highest object of art 
is the effect on the devotional feeling. 
In music, architecture—in sculpture, 
painting, oratory, or writing,—the 
grand object is to produce the best 
effect; and there are compositions 
and combinations by human genius 
which, analytically considered, are de- 
fective, but which produce the most 
ennobling results upon the mind ; and 
the merit is not so much in the execu- 
tion of the individual parts as in their 
combination for a particular end. And 
with reference to the devotional feel- 
ing, who will deny, that the ancient 
liturgies, the old music, the early ar- 
chitecture, all declare that the nearer 
we approach the times of a more un- 


* On this word Mr. Eastlake gives a note :—“ It may often be rendered intention, 


In its ordinary application, and as generally used by the 


author, it means the principle of action, attitude, and composition in a single figure 
or group. Thus it has been observed, that in some antique gems, that are defective 


in execution, the motives are frequently fine. 
been the result of the artist’s feeling, but in servile copies, like those of the 
tine artists, the motives could only belong to the original inventor, 


Such qualities in this case may have 
yzan- 
In its more ex- 


tended signification, the term comprehends invention generally, as distinguished 


from execution. 
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doubting faith, a more intense devo- 
tion, the more completely do we find 
that these holy influences stamped a 
character on the creations of the day. 

We have already proposed the ques- 
tion, why it is that the early style has 
still such charms and such fitness? Is 
it from the mere association of ideas— 
from its relation to other old, sanctified, 
and beautiful creations? Is there rea- 
son to believe a traditional type was 
handed down?—or is it the result, 
the natural and necessary offspring of 
the personification of those objects of 
adoration, which for centuries en- 
grossed the mind of Christian wor- 
shippers; an attempt to represent 
what had been on the earth, yet par- 
took of heaven—what was in the 
world, but not of the world; yet 
whichever of these causes be the true 
one, or whether all were combined, it 
is plain that the style must not be for- 
saken, and the expression of the highest 

t will be the preservation of the early 

hristian style, with the deepest feel- 
ing and greatest technical skill. Thus 
we see it in Lionardo’s Last Supper— 
thus it is found in the middle style of 
Raphael. 

After the account of the masters of 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fif- 
teenth centuries, we come to the fifth 
Book which treats of the period of the 
highest development, and decline of 
the art of painting; and the great mas- 
ters of the sixteenth century, the giants 
of the art, are brought before us—Lio- 
nardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Ra- 
phael, Corregio—and in the description 
of their sublime works, the author has 
axerted his best energies. This is by 

the most successful portion of this 
useful and delightful book. Let us 
furn to Raphael, to whose personal 
gharacter we meet the following testi- 
mony by the historian Vasari :— 


. tf Among his rare gifts, there was one 
which especially excites my wonder—I 
mean that heaven should have granted 
to him to infuse a spirit among those 
who lived around him, so contrary to 


that which is prevalent among profes- 
gional men The painters—I do not 
allude to the humble-minded only, but 
to those of an ambitious turn, and many 
of this sort there are—the painters who 
worked in company with Raphael lived 
jn perfect harmony, as if all bad feelings 
were extinguished in his presence, and 
every basé, unworthy thought had passed 
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from their minds, This friendly state 
of things was never so remarkable ag 
in Raphael’s time; it was because the 
artists were at once subdued by his 
obliging manners, and by his surpassing 
merit, but, more than all, by the spell 
of his natural character, which was so 
benevolent, so full of affectionate kind- 
ness, that not only men, but even the 
very brutes respected him, It is said 
that if any painter of his acquaintance 
asked him for a drawing that could be 
of use to him, Raphael would leave his 
work to assist him. He always had a 
great number of artists employed for 
him ; helping them, and teaching them 
with the kindness of a father to his 
children, rather than as a master di- 
recting his scholars—for which reason 
it was observed that he never went to 
court without being accompanied from 
his very door by, perhaps, fifty painters, 
all clever in their way, who had a plea- 
sure in thus attending him to do him 
honour. In short, he lived as a sove- 
reign rather than as a painter.” 


We shall not attempt even an 
analysis of the history of the wonder- 
ful and multitudinous works of Ra- 
phael, but content ourselves with ex- 
tracting the eloquent and instructive 
description of his last and greatest 
work, “ The Transfiguration.” But 
let us first, for the sake of contrast, 
enter the Sistine Chapel, and gaze 
on “ The Last Judgment” of Michael 
Angelo. 


**In his sixtieth year he was invited 
to undertake his second great work in 
painting, the Last Judgment, on the 
end wall of the Sistine Chapel, sixty 
feet high. He began it at the desire 
of Clement VII, and finished it within 
seven years, in the pontificate of Paul 
IIL, in the year 1541. If we consider 
the countless number of figures, the 
boldness of the conception, the variety 
of movement and attitude, the masterly 
drawing, particularly the extraordinary 
and difficult foreshortenings, this im- 
mense work certainly stands alone in 
the history of art; but in purity and 
majesty it does not equal the paintings 
on the ceiling. : 

«In the upper half of the picture we 
see the Judge of the world surrounded 
by the apostles and patriarchs; beyond 
these, on one side, are the martyrs; 
on the other, different saints, anda 
numerous host of the blessed. Above, 
under the two arches of the vault, two 
groups of angels bear the different. in- 
struments of the passion. Below the 
Saviour another group of angels, holds 
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ing the books of life, sound the trumpets 
to awaken the dead. On the right is re- 
presented the resurrection ; and higher, 
the ascension of the blessed. On the 
left hell, and the fall of the condemned, 
who audaciously strive to press upwards 
to heaven. 

“The day of wrath (‘dies ire’) is 
before us—the day, of which the old 
hymn says— 


* Quantus tremor est futurus, 
Quando judex est venturus 
Cuncta stricté discussurus.’ 


‘* The Judge turns in wrath towards 
the condemned, and raises his right 
hand, with an expression of rejection 
and condemnation; beside him, the 
Virgin veils herself with her drapery, 
and turns, with a countenance full of 
anguish, towards the blessed. The 
martyrs on the left hold up the instru- 
ments and proofs of their martyrdom, 
in accusation of those who had occa- 
sioned their temporal death; these the 
avenging angels drive from the gates 
of heaven, and fulfil the sentence pro- 
nounced against them. Trembling and 
anxious, the dead rise slowly, as it still 
fettered by the weight of an earthly 
nature; the pardoned ascend to the 
blessed ; a mysterious horror pervades 
even their hosts—no joy, nor peace, nor 
blessedness are to be found here. It 
must be admitted that the artist has 
laid a stress on this view of his subject, 
and this has produced an unfavourable 
effect upon the upper half of the picture. 
We look in vain for the glory of heaven, 
for beings who bear the stamp of divine 
holiness, and renunciation of human 
weakness ; every where we meet with 
the expression of human passion, of 
human efforts. We see no choir of 
solemn, tranquil forms, no harmonious 
unity of clear, grand lines, produced by 
ideal draperies; instead of these, we 
find a confused crowd of the most varied 
movements —naked bodies in violent 
attitudes, unaccompanied by any of the 
characteristics made sacred by a holy 
tradition. Christ, the principal figure 
of the whole, wants every attitude but 
that of the judge: no expression of 
divine majesty reminds us that it is 
the Saviour who exercises this office. 
The upper parts of the composition are 
in many parts heavy, notwithstanding 
the masterly boldness of the drawing ; 
obseure, in spite of the separation of 
the principal’ and accessory groups ; 
capricious, notwithstanding a grand 
arrangement of the whole. But grant- 
ing, for a moment, that these defects 
‘exists, still this upper portion, as a 
whole, has a very impressive. effect, 
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and, at the great distance from which 
it is seen, some of the defects alluded 
to are less offensive to the eye. The 
lower half deserves the highest praise. 
In these groups, from the languid re- 
suscitation and upraising of the par- 
doned, &c., to the despair of the con; 
demned, every variety of expression, 
anxiety, anguish, rage, and despair, is 
powerfully depicted. In the convulsive 
struggles of the condemned with the 
evil demons, the most passionate energy 
displays itself, and the extraordinary 
skill of the artist here finds its most 
appropriate exercise, A peculiar trea 
grandeur pervades alike the beings who 
are given up to despair and their hellish 
tormentors. This representation of all 
that is fearful, far from being repulsive 
is thus invested with that true mora 
dignity which is so essential a condition 
in the higher aims of art. 

‘“* The nudity of almost all the figures 
gave offence even during the life of the 
artist. Pope Paul IV., who cared little 
for art, wished to have the painting 
destroyed; but it was afterwards ar- 
ranged that Daniele da Volterra, one 
of Michael Angelo’s scholars, should 
cover some of the most objectionable 
figures with drapery, which fixed upon 
him the nickname of ‘ Il Bragheltone." 
At a later period the effect of the picture 
was again injured by a repetition of the 
same affectation.” 


We may now examine a picture of 
a still higher class, ‘“‘ The Transfigura- 


tion.” The author has been speaking 
of another work of Raphael—Christ 
bearing the Cross—in the Museum of 
Madrid. 


‘If the picture last described is dis- 
tinguished, like the compositions for the 
tapestries, by the dramatic development 
of an historical event, by the important 
prominence given to the principal inei+ 
dent, and by grandeur of style, the work 
now under consideration unites with 
these qualities a profounder symbolieal 
treatment, which, in the representation 
of a particular event, expresses a general 
idea. In this instance it is the depth 
and power of thought which move the 
spectator, and which address themselves 
to him at once, so that he needs no key 
to explain the meaning of the subject. 
This picture is divided into two parts, 
the undermost of which, on account of 
its mass, is the more important and 
predominant. On one side are nine 
the disciples ; on the other a crowd 
people pressing towards them, bearin 
along a boy possessed with a devil. His 
limbs are fearfully convulsed 
moniac power; he is supported 
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father, who appears strenuously to im- 
plore assistance by words and looks ; 
two women beside him point to the 
sufferer—the one with earnest entrea- 
ties, the other in the front on her knees, 
with an expression of passionate energy. 
All are crying aloud, beseeching and 
stretching out their arms for aid. Among 
the disciples, who are disposed in different 
groups, astonishment, horror, and sym- 
pathy alternate in various degrees. One, 
whose youthful countenance expresses 
the deepest sympathy, turns to the un- 
happy father, plainly intimating his 
inability to assist him; another points 
upwards; a third repeats this gesture. 

he upper part of the picture is formed 
Ry an elevation to represent Mount 

abor. There lie prostrate the three 
disciples who went up with Christ, 
dazzled by the divine light; above 
them, surrounded by a miraculous glory, 
the Saviour floats in air, in sbek benth. 
tude, accompanied by Moses and Elias. 
The twofold action contained in this 
picture, to which shallow critics have 
taken exception, is explained historically 
and satisfactorily merely by the fact, 
that the incident of the possessed boy 
occurred in the absence of Christ ; but 
it explains itself in a still higher sense, 
when we consider the deeper, universal 
meaning of the picture. For this pur- 
pose it is not even necessary to consult 
the books of the New Testament for the 
explanation of the particular incidents ; 
the lower portion represents the cala- 
mities and miseries of human life—the 
rule of demoniac power, the weakness 
even of the faithful when unassisted, 
and points toa Power above. Above, 
in the brightness of divine bliss, undis- 
turbed by the suffering of the lower 
world, we behold the source of consola- 
tion and redemption from evil. Even 
the judicious liberties dictated by the 
nature of the art, which displease the 
confined views of many critics—such as 
the want of elevation in the mountain, 
the perspective alteration of the horizon 
and points of sight for the upper group 
(in which the figures do not appear fore- 
shortened, as seen from beneath, but 
perfectly developed, as if in a vision), 
—give occasion for new and peculiar 
beauties. In one respect, however, the 
—— appears to fail: it wants the 
reer, "pea beauty, the simplicity and 
flow of line (in the drapery especially) 
which address themselves so directly to 
the feeling of the spectator; the work 
pleases the eye, the understanding, but 
does not entirely satisfy the soul ; in this 
respect the picture already marks the 
transition to the later periods of art. 
But this passing censure should be 


gongidered as only hinted at. Where 


such grandeur and depth of thought, 
such unexampled excellence, have been 
accomplished (and we have given but 
a very general outline), it becomes us 
to offer any approach to criticism with 
all humility.” 


We have italicised the above por- 
tion of Kiigler’s observations, as they 
show, that even in this glorious work 
of the Transfiguration, the giving up 
of the early Christian style is regretted 
by one who expresses an admiration of 
subsequent masters for taking the very 
step which he censures in Raphael. 

The compositions for the tapestries, 
with which the English public are 
familiar, are admitted to be amongst 
the greatest works of this gifted man. 
Seven of the cartoons are preserved 
in the palace of Hampton Court, 
many of them are lost, and the ta- 
pestries themselves are kept in some 
rooms of the Vatican. By Raphael’s 
original design they formed two series 
—the first exhibiting some of the 
tees passages in the life of St. 

eter; the second, those of events 
from the ministry of St. Paul. Other 
series of tapestries were also designed 
by Raphael, which we shall at present 
pass over; but the following portion 
of a note of Mr. Eastlake’s is too im- 
portant to be omitted. 


** It was before observed, that works 
of art done under the auspices of the 
Church of Rome, for the decoration of 
her temples, may be generally assumed 
to have reference to either Christ, the 
Madonna, or the church. With the 
Acts of the Apostles the history of 
the church strictly begins, and Raphael 
selected the acts of St. Peter, those of 
the apostle of the gentiles, and the death 
of the first martyr, to illustrate the 
commencement of tor power and of her 
sufferings : the Coronation of the Vir- 
gin might be considered the type of her 
triumph. The same conditions must 
be remembered with regard to the 
smaller subjects from the life of Leo, 
for, to a Romanist, they represented 
the history of the reigning successor of 
St. Peter, and as such wére strictly 
analogous. The associations connected 
with the original destination of works 
of art often add to their interest, or at 
least explain their intention; and it 
must be admitted, that the associations 
in this case are peculiarly important or 
striking : it is indeed but doing justice 
to the painter to be alivetothem, The 
subject of the Calling of Peter, as we 
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have seen, was immediately next the 
altar : whoever recollects in the cartoon 
the deep humility and devotion in the 
expression and attitude of St. Peter, 
kneeling in the boat before Christ, may 
now also call to mind that at the dis- 
tance of a few paces the ‘head of the 
church’ contemplated this scene from the 
highest of earthly thrones. ‘These as- 
sociations may be easily pursued by 
comparing the situation and import of 
the various subjects. The authority, 
the miraculous powers, the duties, and 
the sacrifices of the church, the propa- 
gation of the faith, persecution, martyr- 
dom—such were the warning and in- 
spiring themes which Raphael placed 
around the papal greatness. 

“These associations and allusions 
would of course be strikingly apparent 
when the works were in their original 
situations ; and, indeed, among the 
merits or recommendations of the car- 
toons may be reckoned, their being in- 
teresting in all places, and to all classes 
of Christians. But for this circum- 
stance, perhaps, we should not now 
possess them; for when the treasures 
of art, collected by Charles the First, 
were sold, and such pictures as were 
deemed ‘superstitious’ even ordered 
to be ‘forthwith burnt,’ (Journal of 
the Commons, July 23, 1645,) the car- 
toons would hardly have been re-pur- 
chased by Cromwell, to whom we are 
indebted for preserving them to the 
nation, if they could have been con- 
sidered to come under the proscribed 
class.” 


In the works of Raphael painting 
seems to have attained its highest 
- Almost contemporaneous with 

im, lived Coreggio and Titian; but 
the seventeenth century produced no 
worthy successor, Art rapidly de- 
clined, and the attempt to establish an 
eclectic school by the Caracci, was 
the best evidence that its originality 
had passed away. It is true, that this 
school produced many beautiful pic- 
tures, but from the very theory which 

overned its works, too many are de- 
cient in that elemental harmony which 
is the characteristic of original genius. 

If mere imitation of a single style 
or master is to be deprecated, how 
much more should be the attempt to 
condense all—compressing their pecu- 
liarities of conception, arrangement, 
colour, and technical execution into a 
single picture, in the composition of 
which none of the models of imitation 
had any part. LEclecticism without 
exception, is inadmissible in art, and a 


picture formed strictly under its rules 
would not be less ridiculous than a 
building with Cyclopean doorways, 
Grecian columns, Gothie arches, Ro- 
manesque galleries, and Byzantine cu- 
polas. To decry eclecticism in the 
abstract would be absurd, as this 
would be to strike at the root of all 
progressive improvement ; but though 
we may avail ourselves of technical 
advancements, we must not attempt 
to adopt and combine conceptions ; for 
it is obvious that this would in the end 
destroy all effect. Besides, strictly 
speaking, they are unattainable. No 
man of great genius can embody his 
whole feelings, his entire conceptions, 
in any work, whether of the pencil or 
the chisel—for there is ever in the 
higher developments of mind, such as 
the great painters possessed, a some- 
thing more than can be shown by gross 
matter. The material productions of 
genius can only declare a part of the 
spirit which has created them : and he 
that supposes that the works of Michael 
Angelo and Raphael tell the whole 
history of the workings of their mighty 
minds, know little indeed of the height 
and glory of those regions into which 
the favoured ones of earth are some- 
times permitted to soar. 

We would be the last to speak 
slightingly of the elder Caracci, the 
founder of the eclectic school: we ad- 
mire his modesty, and his clear percep- 
tion that a blighting influence had 
fallen upon art, and that his contem- 
poraries, too vain to admit their own 
incompetence, spent themselves in fu- 
tile attempts at originality. But his 
character as a man and an artist only 
makes it the more important to show 
his error. It is true, that from this 
school sprung Domenichino, Guido, 
Albani, Guercino, and Carlo Dolce, 
but their works were but the last 
wavering flame of the expiring lamp. 
They possessed but little originality, a 
false sentimentality pervades many of 
them; and though the sybils of Do- 
menichino and Guercino, and the ex- 
quisite heads of Carlo Dolce cannot 
fail to inspire pleasure, yet they are 
little better than specimens of a high 
class of portrait painting. 

Most of the historical and critical 
writers on painting fall into the com- 
mon fault of exclusive and excessive 
subdivision. To the student of art 
who knows little but what he may 
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learn. in: books, the number of the 
Italian schools, and styles described, 
must be discouraging. But when he 
examines pictures chronologically, he 
will perceive that the various schools, 
from the early Christian periods to the 
sixteenth century, exhibit the samelead- 
ing impulse, and differ principally in 
technicalexecution. Christian painting, 
as we find it in the Umbrian school, was 
no child of that period, but had a long 
line of ancestors, of mixed blood and 
various kingdoms. We find it derived 
from Rome ; modified, degraded, and 
heathenised by the Byzantines ; start- 
ing into new life in Florence ; freshened 
by the invigorating breezes from the 
north of the Alps; and finally grow- 
ing to maturity in the soil most grate- 
ful to it. And as all things have their 
appointed periods, and as these periods 
may be hastened by departure from laws 
established by an infinite intelligence, 
so the decay of art soon followed on 
its perfection, and its apparently pre- 
mature death was caused by the for- 
saking of that Christian spirit, which, 
for a thousand years, was its nurse, 
instructor, and support. 

But other causes assisted in the 
downfall of art. As letters and science 
advanced, as education became more 
extended, and as the commercial spirit 
engrosssed so much of the energies of 
Europe, new avenues to distinction, 
new channels for the expansive efforts 
of mind were every day formed, The 
creation of wealth outstripped the for- 
mation of taste ; imitation in art took 
the place of originality, and surrep- 
titious pictures put forward as the 
real works of the great masters found 
a readier sale than works of merit, 
but of a later date. Thus two evils 
were created, for the painter became 
a copyist and a deceiver, and the 

ublic taste was satisfied with base 
imitations. 

But it might be supposed that the 
advance of letters and science should 
have had a beneficial effect on art: we 
believe the reverse has been the fact, 
yet more particularly with respect to 
science, There is a closer connection 
between letters and art, than between 
science and art. The palmiest days 
of painting were those of Dante, Pe- 
trarch, Boccaccio, Ariosto, and Tasso, 
of Chaucer, Rabelais, Loyola, Lope 
di Vega, Spencer, and Shakspeare. 
There was 4 mutual feeling of admi- 


ration between the poets, and painters, 
and architects of the Augustan age of 
painting ; the artist often following 
the inspiration of the poet, and the 
poet delighting in the works of the 
painter. Thus in Petrarch’s will he 
bequeathes a picture of the Virgin, by 
Giotto, to a dear friend—* In cujus 
pulechritudinem ignorantes non iutelli- 
gunt, magistri autem artis stupent.” 

Yet the spread of letters ultimately 
proved injurious, not only by giving, as 
we have already noticed, new vents to 
the energies of mind, but as leading back 
to a taste for heathen art, and perhaps 
too, engendering a proud and sceptical 
spirit, hostile to the progress of Chris- 
tian art. 

The advance of science, however— 
dating from the seventeenth century 
—presents a singular contrast to the 
dawn of letters. It corresponds to the 
decline of art, to the attempts of the 
eclectics and the naturalisti,and the for- 
mation of the Dutch school. Inits very 
nature, too, science is opposed to the 
progress of art, for in its pursuit the 
imagination must be kept down—it 
demands industry, at least as much as 
genius—its object is not to create, but 
to observe what is already created, 
and to form conclusions from ascer- 
tained facts, and all this connected 
with the close relation of each new 
fact to the purposes of mere utility, 
must engender feelings opposed to 
poetry and to art. 

A friend has pointed out to us the 
interesting fact, that many of those 
parts of Italy which have produced the 
greatest painters, were in the number 
of the Etruscan states, and has per- 
mitted us to embody the following 
observations in the present article, 

We find the Etrurians far advaneed 
in civilization before the destruction 
of Troy; and their progress in all hu: 
manizing arts, vindicating their claim 
to be the most favoured nation of an- 
tiquity. They were acquainted with 
letters and physical sciences. They 
preserved their annals: they had en- 
rolled orders of priests, and a singular 
and complicated system of religious 
discipline. Music, architecture, sculp- 
ture, painting, engraving of gems, 
casting of metal, and the art of 
pottery, were all carried to a high pitch 
by this extraordinary people. They 
were a commercial and an aristocrati¢ 
nation, and there is reason to believe, 
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acknowledged the influence of women 
in their social relations. The disse- 
minators of art, they built the walls of 
Rome nearly eight hundred years be- 
fore Christ, and, under their king, 
Tarquinius, erected the Temple of 
Jupiter, on the Tarpeian Mount. The 
triumphal arches, the kingly and con- 
sular ornaments, the cross and badges 
of the magistrates, the curule chair, 
the Etruscan diadem, and all the sym- 
bols of sovereignty of the mistress 
of the world, were borrowed from 
Etruria. 

According to the best authorities, 
Etruria was comprised in three divi- 
sions, of which the most important was 
that of Tuscany, embracing twelve 
cities. The second, or circumpadane 
portion, embraced the plains on both 
sides of the Po, and extended to the 
Alps ; while the third was to the south 
of Rome, in the province of Campania, 
where, according to Strabo, there were 
also twelve principal cities. 

It is interesting to observe, that many 
of these cities had individual characters 
with respect to productions of art, and 
this remark applies principally to the 
Tuscan settlements. Thus, Tarquinia 
was celebrated for the engraving of 
gems; Cortonaand Perusia for their 
bronzes; Volterra for alabaster sarco- 
phagi, and Aretium for its vases. 

After the lapse of more than two 
thousand years, we find Tuscany and 
other Etruscan states giving birth to 
the greatest painters, sculptors, en- 
gravers, and musicians. 

Florence, the capital of Tuscany, pro- 
duced Taffi, Giotto, and Cimabue, the 
two Gaddis, Orcagna, and Lionardo 
da Vinci; Sienna gave birth to Duccio, 
Simon Memmi, Bartolo, and Guido 
da Siena; the state of Umbria, 

Gentile, and the immortal Raphael ; 
Perugia, Perugino; Arezzo, the an- 
cient Aretium, Michael Angelo; and 
Cortona, Signorelli. So that, if we 
connect the various cities of Tuscany 
and Umbria, we have the birth-places, 
with two exceptions, of all the great 
masters of Italy., The exceptions are 
Coreggio and Titian. Coreggio was 
born in the state of Parma; but this 
locality was one of the components of 
northern or circumpadane Etruria, 
which embraced also Modena, Bo 
logna, and Verona, all celebrated for 
their works of art. If we exclude the 


Venetian school, and take the district 
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hounded on the north by the Po, and 
having Perugia for its most southern 
point, including about two degrees, 
we have in that narrow compass the 
birth-places of all the great painters of 
Italy. 

An interesting consideration here 
arises: neither Rome nor Naples can 
claim a single eminent painter ; for the 
names of Caravaggio, Falconi, and Rosa 
cannot be mentioned with those of the 
masters of upper Italy. We find also 
that the more southern Etrurian states 
exhibit no evidence of a resuscitation 
of artistic power ; so that the conclu, 
sion is suggested, that the influence 
alluded to was best preserved in dis» 
tricts remote from the immediate in- 
fluence of Rome. The opinion that 
Italian painting springs from the Etru. 
rian races, is strengthened by the 
fact, that the countries more properly 
Latin, or Oscan, have been so singus 
larly deficient as birth-places of art. 

A word on the restoration of art, 
before we conclude. Nothing seems 
more improbable than the raising of 
historical painting to its former pitch, 
yet we must seek to keep the vital 
spark from being utterly extinguished, 
and wait till some combination of cir- 
cumstances, which cannot be foreseen, 
may induce its third development. Is 
this to be done by the art unions ? 
We think that it is by them that it 
may be done, but certainly not under 
the present system. The mere pur- 
chase of pictures, executed by imper- 
fectly educated, and too often illiterate 
men, can scarcely assist in elevating art. 

We cannot encourage painting, as we 
do the mechanical arts, solely by the 
consumption of the article produced, 
and the very facility of disposal may 
even lead to diminished exertion for 
further improvement. There must 
be a higher stimulus for the painter 
than for the mechanician. To the 
latter, gain is the natural and sought- 
for reward; but the painter must be 
trained to higher longings, and be 
offered a nobler recompense. His 
hand and eye may be educated, but if 
his mind be neglected, he can at best 
be but a clever copyist. He must be 
made to feel, that in the exercise of 
his glorious art, he is to assist in the 
moral elevation of his species; his 
mind must be educated, refined, and 
exalted, and then it will be rare, that 
the hand and eye will not be the 
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faithful exponents of the light that is 
within. e would wish to see our 
art unions take higher ground; and, 
without interfering as to their de- 
clared intentions, we would desire to 
see them establishing, on a liberal 
scale, schools of art in the great ca- 
itals of London, Dublin, and Edin- 
urgh, which would be open gratui- 
tously to all comers, which would 
be supplied with the best models 
and specimens of the old masters, 
sent from public and private collec- 
tions,—schools, where the young but 
needy student would be freely fur- 
nished with all the apparatus for 
drawing, painting, or modelling, and 
the whole placed under the direction 
of some eminent artist, who, to a 
great knowledge of his profession, 
united an extensive acquaintance with 
history, and a refined and poetic 
mind. Can any one doubt, that in 
this city, such an institution, placed 


LINES 


SUGGESTED BY SEEING, IN A CHURCHYARD, A FLOWER GROWING OUT OF A SKULL, 


Conpemnep, fair flowret, from thy earliest bloom, 
To blossom ‘mid the rankness of the tomb, 


under the superintendence of a Petrie 
or a Burton, would be productive of 
the best results? Funds, too, might 
be created by the sale of the works of 
the students, which should be applied 
to sending them to visit foreign gal- 
leries—a measure at once a mark of 
distinction, an incitement to exertion, 
and calculated still further to advance 
the student. 

But we must take our leave of this 
subject, and once more express our 
conviction that the translation of the 
book of Kiigler, recommended as it is 
by its accuracy, elegant writing, and 
perfect clearness, will be productive 
of the best results, and that it should 
be the companion of every one who 
has the happiness to visit the great 
English and foreign galleries, and a 
guide-book to the student who wishes 
to educate himself and elevate his 
profession. 


By death’s cold hand thy tender buds were nursed— 


In the foul grave thy opening petals burst. 


Tis sad to leave thee cradled with the dead, 


And harsh to tear thee from thy native bed : 
To take, or leave thee wasting here thy breath, 
Dooms thee alike to fellowship with death. 


Thus, short-lived, withering emblem of man's state, 
Living ‘midst death—to die thy certain fate— 
Well dost thou warn us of our destiny— 





Our lot on earth below—mortality. 


But in the silent chambers of the tomb 
Springs the fair flowret Hope in lasting bloom. 
Dark, noisome grave, the Christian fears not thee, 
His hope is full of immortality. 


* 


* 


* 
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Carl Stelling—The Painter of Dresden. 


CARL STELLING—THE PAINTER OF DRESDEN. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


“ There are more Sue in Heaven and Earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in thy Philosophy."—Hamvert. 


[Any tourist who may have visited the Dresden Gallery within the last year or 
two, cannot fail to remember a very striking picture, signed “ Carl Stelling, 
1836.” It represents a procession of Benedictine monks to a holy shrine: they 
are moving along with downcast heads, through the deep grass. The air of the 
morning is thick and heavy, so as to obscure some of the figures, and leave the 
outlines of all hazy and indistinct. The sun, just risen, is faint and lustreless. 
The loaded atmosphere—the solemn gray tint that pervades the picture—the 
feeling of stillness, too—all combine to produce a strange and not easily-for- 
gotten impression upon the beholder. 

The artist, one of the most gifted men of his age and country, is now a lu- 
natic, in the public hospital of Dresden—his age, not thirty. Some months 
before symptoms of decided insanity became evident, he related his story to 
a friend, from whose relation, preserving as nearly as may be the words of the 
speaker, the following brief story has been written. ‘That strange form of 
erring intellect, denominated by physicians monomania, where the deeply-rooted 
force of one idea, or one train of thought, has subverted all reasoning faculty, 
may account for the features of his unhappy history ; but true it is, the events 
which are detailed happened in the order he relates, and many witnesses can still 
corroborate the testimony he bears to the circumstances, on which his whole 


story turns. ] 


Tere are moments in the life of 
almost every man which seem like 
years. The mind, suddenly calling up 
the memory of by-gone days, lives over 
the early hours of childhood—-the 
bright visions of youth, when all was 
promise and anticipation—and tra- 
verses with a bound the ripe years of 
manhood, with all their struggles, and 
cares, and disappointments; and even 
throws a glance into the dark vista of 
the future, computing the “to come” 
from the past; and at such times as 
these, one feels that he is already old, 
and that years have gone over him. 
Such were to me the few brief 
moments in which I stood upon the 
Meissner hill that overhangs my native 
city. Dresden, the home of my 
childhood, of my earliest and my dear- 
est friends, lay bathed in the soft moon- 
light cf a summer’s eve. Thererose the 
ample dome of the cathedral in all the 
majesty of its splendid arch, the golden 
tracery glittering with the night-dew— 
here, wound the placid Elbe, its thou- 
sand eddies through purple and blush- 
ing vineyards—its fair surface flashing 
into momentary brilliancy, as the ripples 
broke upon the buttresses of that grace- 
ful bridge—long accounted the most 
beautiful in Europe—while from the 
boat that lay sleeping upon its shadow, 


came the rich tones of some manly 
voices, bearing to my ear the evening 
hymn of my fatherland. Oh! how strong 
within the heart of the wanderer in 
distant lands, is the love of country: 
how deeply rooted amid all the feelings 
which the cares and trials of after-life 
scatter to the wind! It lives on, 
bringing to our old age the only touch 
and trace of the bright and verdant 
feelings of our youth. And oh! how 
doubly strong this love, when it comes 
teeming with a flood of long-forgotten 
scenes—the memory of our first, best 
friends—the haunts of our boyhood— 
the feats of youthful daring—and, far 
more than all, the recollection of that ~ 
happy home, around whose hearth we 
met with but looks of kindness and 
affection, where our sorrows were 
soothed, our joys shared in. For me, 
‘tis true, there remained nought of 
this. The parents who loved me had 
gone to their dark homes—the friends 
of my childhood had doubtless for- 
gotten me. Years of absence had left 
me but the scenes of past happiness— 
the actors were gone: and thus it was, 
as I looked down upon the city of my 
nativeland; the hour which in solitude 
and lowness of heart I had longed and 
prayed for, had at length arrived— 
that hour which I believed in my heart 
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would repay me for all the struggles, 
the cares, the miseries of fourteen 
years of exile; and now I stood upon 
that self-same spot, where I had turned 
to take a farewell look of my native 
city, which I was leaving poor, un- 
friended, and unknown, to seek in Italy 
those opportunities my forlorn condi- 
tion had denied to me at home. Years 
of toil and anxiety had followed: the 
evils of poverty had fallen on me ; one 
by one, the cheerful thoughts and 
bright fancies of youth deserted me: yet 
still I struggled on, unshaken in cou- 
rage. The thought of one day return- 
ing to my loved Saxon land, rich in 
reputation, crowned with success, had 
sustained and upheld me. And now! 
that hour was come—my earliest hopes 
more than realized—my fondest aspira- 
tions accomplished. Triumphant over 
all the difficulties of my hard lot, I 
returned, bearing with me the well- 
won spoils of labour and exertion. 
But, alas ! where were they who should 
rejoice with me, and share my happi- 
ness? The very home of my infancy 
was tenanted by strangers: they knew 
me not in my poverty—they could not 
sympathizein my elevation. My heart 
sickened within me as I thought of my 
lone and desolate condition; and as 
the tears coursed fast and faster down 
my cheeks, how gladly would I have 
given all the proud triumph of success 
or one short and sunny hour of boy- 
hood’s bright anticipation, shared in by 
those who loved me. 

Oh! how well were it for us if the 
bright visions of happiness our imagi- 
nations picture forth, should ever re- 
cede as we advance, and, mirage-like, 
evade us as we follow! and that we 
might go down to the grave still think- 
ing that the “ morrow’ would accom- 
= the hopes of to-day—as the In- 

ian follows the phantom-barque, ever 
pursuing, never reaching. The misery 
of hope deferred never equalled the 
anguish of expectation gratified, only 
to ascertain how vain was our pros- 
pect of happiness from the long- 
cherished desire, and how far short 
reality ever falls of the bright colour- 
ing hope lends to our imaginings, 
In such a frame of deep despondency, 
I re-entered my native city—no friend 
to greet, no voice to welcome me. 
appily, however, I was not long left 
to the indulgence of such regrets ; for 
no sooner was my arrival made known 


in the city, than my brother artists 
waited on me with congratulations ; 
and I learned, for the first time, that 
the reputation of my successes had 
reached Saxony, and that my very 
best picture was at that moment being 
exhibited in the Dresden Gallery. I 
was now invited to the houses of the 
great, and even distinguished by marks 
of my sovereign’s favour. If | walked 
the streets, I heard my name whispered 
as I passed. If I appeared in public, 
some burst of approbation greeted me, 
In a word, and that ere many days had 
elapsed, I became the reigning favou- 
rite of acity, in which the love of 
“art” is an inheritance; for, possessed 
of a gallery second to none in Europe, 
the Dresdeners have long enjoyed and 
profited by the opportunity of contem- 
plating all that is excellent in painting ; 
and in their enthusiastic admiration of 
the fine arts, thought no praise too 
exalted to bestow on one who had as- 
serted the claim of a Saxon painter 
among the schools of Italy. 

To the full and unmeasured intoxi- 
cation of the flattery that beset me on 
every side, I.now abandoned myself. 
At first, indeed, I did so as a relief 
from the sorrowful and depressing 
feelings my unfriended solitude sug- 
gested ; and at last, as the passion 
crept in upon and grasped my very 
heart-strings, the love of praise took 
entire possession of my beiny, and ina 
short time the desire for admiration 
had so completely supplanted every 
other emotion, that I only lived with 
enjoyment when surrounded by flat- 
tery ; and those praises which before I 
heard with diffidence and distrust, I 
now looked for as my desert, and 
claimed as my right. The ‘spoiled 
child of fortune,” my life was one 
round of gaiety and excitement. For 
me, and for my amusement, fetes were 
given, parties contrived, and entertain- 
ments planned; and the charmed circle 
of royalty was even deserted to frequent 
the places at which I was expected. 

From these circumstances, it may 
readily be believed how completely [ 
was beset by the temptations of flat- 
tery, and how recklessly I hurried 
along that career of good fortune, 
which, in my mad infatuation, I deemed 
would last for ever. I saw my namé 
enrolled among the great ones of my 
arti—myself the friend of the exalted 
in rank and great in wealth—my very 
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praise, patronage. Little knew I that 
such sudden popularity is often as 
fleeting as it is captivating—that the 
mass of those who admire and are ever 
loudest in their praises, are alike indif- 
ferent to, and ignorant of, art. Led 
along by. fashion alone, they seemed 
delighted, because it was the rage to 
appear so. They visited, because my 
society was courted by others; and if 
their Laawiedge was less, their plau- 
dits were louder, than those of the 
discriminating few, whose caution and 
reserve seemed to me the offspring of 
jealousy and envy. 

It is well known to almost all, how, 
in the society of large cities, some new 
source of interest or excitement is 
eagerly sought after, to enliven the 
dull routine of nightly dissipation, and 
awaken the palled and jaded appetite 
of pleasure to some new thrill of 
amusement. How one succeeds another 
—and_how short-lived are all! The 
idol of to-day is forgotten to-morrow ; 
and whether the object of momentar 
attraction be a benefactor of saiaiatid, 
or some monster of moral deformity, 
it matters but little; so that for the 
hour he furnish an article for the 
fashionable journalist, anda subject of 
conversation to the “ coterie,” the end 


and aim of his being seems to be per- 
i accomplished, and all interest 


for him as readily transferred to his 
successor, who or whatever he may be, 
as though his existence had been as 
unreal as the spectre of a magic-lan- 
tern. 

Little did I suppose, when in the 
full blaze of my popularity, that to 
such an ordinance of fashion alone I 
was indebted for the proud eminence 
I occupied. 1 was not long destined 
to enjoy the deception. 

It chanced that about three months 
after my arrival in Dresden, circum- 
Stances required my absence from the 
vity for a few days.. The occasion 
which called me detained me beyond 
the time I had calculated on, and it was 
not till after a fortnight I reached my 
home. I had travelled that day from 
sunrise till late in the evening, being 
anxious, if possible, to redeem a pro- 
mise I had made to my friend and 
patron, Count Lowenstein, to be pre- 
sent at a fete in honour of his sister's 
birth-day. The weather had been 
unusually hot and sultry, even for the 
season ; and although I felt much fis 
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tigued and jaded, I lost not @ moment 
on my arrival to dress for the fete; 
over which, calculating on my late 
career, I deemed my absence would 
throw a gloom: besides that, I longed 
once more to drink of that Circean cup 
of flattery, for which my short absence 
from the city had given me new zest } 
and it was with a high-beating heart 
and fevered brain I hung upon my 
breast the many crosses and decora- 
tions I had been gifted with in my 
hours of brilliant success. 

Lights gleamed brightly from the ams 
ple windows of the Lowenstein palace. 
Numerous equipages stood at the pors 
tico. I followed thechasseur up the spas 
cious marble steps which led to the anti« 
chamber. I stopped one moment bes 
fore a large mirror, and, almost 
startled at the brilliancy of my dressy 
which, a present from my sovereign; 
I now wore for the first time: with a 
high-swelling heart and bounding step 
—for all fatigue was long since for- 
gotten—I approached the door: and, 
oh! the throb with which I heard my 
name now, for the first time, announced 
with the title of “baron,” which his 
majesty had conferred upon me thé 
day of my departure. That name, 
which alone had, talisman-like, opened 
for me the doors of all who were ils 
lustrious and exalted in rank—that 
name, which heard, silenced the hum 
of voices to break forth the moment 
after in accents of praise and welcome. 
Again it rung through the crowded 
saloon, and I stood within the door. 
Formerly, when appearing in society, 
the moment I made my entreé, I found 
myself the centre of a group of friends 
and admirers, all eagerly pressing for- 
ward to pay their homage to the star 
of fashion. Now, what was my amazes 
ment to mark no thrill of pleasure, as of 
old, animate that vast assembly—not 
even surprise: group after group passed 
by me, as though If were- unknown; 
and had no claim to their attention: 
*Tis true, I heard some friendly voices 
and kind inquiries ; but I could neither 
distinguish the words nor the speaker. 
My brain was_in a whirl; for alas! 
long since had I learned to care less 
for the language of affection than thé 
voice of the flatterer. I stood thun: 
derstruck and amazed; and it was 
some minutes before I could; with 
any appearance of composure, reply t6 
the -salutations 1 met with: . Some 
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thing must have occurred in my ab- 
sence to weaken the interest my ap- 
ance ever excited; but what 
could that be? And the assembly, 
too: had my own baffled hopes lent 
their gloomy colouring to all around ? 
I certainly thought it far less brilliant 
than usual—a sad and depressing in- 
fluence seemed to pervade all the 
guests, which they appeared vainly to 
struggle against. Tortured with doubt 
and disappointment, I hastened through 
the crowd to where the count was 
standing, surrounded by his suite. His 
uick eye instantly perceived me, and, 
familiarly kissing his hand, he continued 
to converse with those about him. Up 
to this moment I had borne all the 
chilling indifference of manner I met 
with, from the secret satisfaction that 
told me in my heart that he, my pro- 
tector, my friend, would soon vindi- 
cate my claim to notice and distinction, 
and that, in the sunshine of his favour, 
I should soon receive the attention 
my heart thirsted for. But now that 
hope deserted me: the cold distance 
of his manner chilled me to my very 
heart’s core. Not one word of kind in- 
quiry—no friendly chiding for pro- 
tracted absence—no warm welcome for 
my coming. I looked around on every 
side for some clue to this strange 
mystery : I felt as if alleyes were upon 
me, and thought for a moment I could 
perceive the sneer of gratified malice 
at mydownfall. Butno: I was unno- 
ticed and unobserved ; and even this 
hurt me still more. Alas! alas! the 
few moments of heart-cutting, hum- 
bling misery I then endured, too dearly 
paid for all the selfish gratification I 
reaped from being the idol of fashion. 
While I remained thus, the count 
approached me, and with something 
like his usual tone of familiarity, 
said— 

* Ah! Carl—you here? You have 
of course heard of our sad disappoint- 
ment?” 

* No, my lord,” I replied, with some 
bitterness of tone, “ i have scarcely 
had time, for I have not been yet an 
hour in Dresden.” 

Without noticing either the manner 
of my answer, or the allusion to my 
absence, the count continued— 

«“This evening we were to have had 
the happiness to have amongst us one 
who seems to be gifted with some 
magic power of diffu ing delight and 
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ecstacy on every side where she ap- 
pears. Those whose hearts were cold 
to beauty in all others, have yielded to 
the fascination of hers; and the soul 
that never before was touched by me- 
lody, has thrilled with transport at her 
heavenly voice. Divine La Mercia! 
the paragon of beauty and the soul of 
song: there, there, stands her harp, and 
here you see her music ; but she is ab- 
sent. Alas! we have only the wand 
of the magician—the spell is not 
there.” 

In an instant the veil was lifted from 
my eyes: the whole truth burst on me 
like a lightning flash—the course of 
my popularity was run—the sun of my 
favour had set for ever. 

The fatigue of my journey—the 
heat of the salon—the confusion of 
my mind, and the bitter conflict of 
my feelings, all conspired to unman 
me, and I sank upon a sofa. As I sat 
thus unnoticed—(for the tone of the 
count’s manner had divested the few 
who were previously attentive, of all 
interest for me,)—I overheard the 
conversation of those around me, 
But one name was mentioned—but 
one person seemed to engross every 
tongue or heart—that was La Mercia. 
From what I could collect, it appeared 
that she, a most beautiful and inte- 
resting girl, had appeared at the opera 
a few evenings since, and by the 
charms of her surpassing beauty, as 
well as the surprising richness and 
clearness of her voice, had captivated 
the whole city, from the palace to the 
cottage. The enthusiastic repetition 
of her praises gradually led to regrets 
for her absence, and surmises as to 
the cause—while a young nobleman, 
who had just joined the circle, said: 

« Trust me La Mercia would have 
come if she alone were consulted ; 
but I fear that ill-tempered looking 
old fellow, whom she calls her ¢ Tut- 
tore,’ has had much to say to this re- 
fusal.” 

« Yes,” said another, “so late as 
yesterday evening, at the palace, when 
she was surrounded by several mem- 
bers of the royal family, eagerly press- 
ing her to repeat a song she had just 
sung; just as she consented, a look 
from the ‘ Tuttore’ shot across the 
room, and met her eyes—she imme- 
diately hesitated, begged to be per- 
mitted not to sing, and immediately 
afterwards withdrew.” 
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« How strange,” said the nobleman 
who spoke before, ‘how very strange ! 
It was but a few nights since, at the 
opera, I witnessed the deference and 
submission with which she addressed 
him, and the cold indifference with 
which he met looks and heard tones 
that would have made another's heart 
beat beyond his bosom. It must, in- 
deed, be a strange mystery that unites 
two beings so every way unlike; 
—one all beauty and _ loveliness, 
and the other the most sarcastic, 
treacherous-looking wretch ever my 
eyes beheld.” 

The deep interest with which I lis- 
tened to those particulars of my rival, 
—for such I now felt her to be,—gra- 
dually yielded to a sense of my own 
sunken and degraded condition ; and 
envy, the most baleful and pernicious 
passion that can agitate the bosom, 
took entire possession of me ; envy of 
one whose very existence one hour 
before I was ignorant. I felt that 
she—she had injured me,—robbed me 
of all for which life and existence was 
dear. But for her, and I should still 
be the centre of this gay and brilliant 
assembly, by whom 1 am already for- 
me and neglected: and, with a 

endish malignity, 1 thought how soon 
this new idol of a fickle and ungrate- 
ful people would fall from the pinnacle 
from which she had displaced me, and 
suffer in her own heart the cruel pangs 
I was then enduring. 

I arose from where I had been sit- 
ting, my brain maddened with my 
sudden reverse of fortune, and fled 
from the saloon to my home. In an 
agony of grief I threw myself upon 
my bed, and that night was to me like 
years of sorrowing and _ affliction. 
When morning broke my first resolve 
was, to leave Dresden for ever; my 
next to remain, until by applying 
all my energies to the task, I had ac- 
complished something beyond all my 
former efforts; and then, spurning 
the praise and flattery my success 
would inspire, take a proud farewell 
of my fickle and ungrateful country- 
men, The longer I thought upon, 
the more was I pleased with this latter 
resolution, and panted with eagerness 
for the moment of contemptuous dis- 
dain, in which, flinging off the ca- 
resses of false friends, I should carry 
to other lands those talents which m 
own was unworthy to possess, It 
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was but a few days before this, the 
prior of the Augustine monastery had 
called upon me, to beg I would paint 
an altar-piece for their chapel: they 
wished to have a kneeling figure of 
Mary, to whom the shrine was de- 
dicated; but the subject, being a 
favourite one of Titian’s, had at 
that time deterred me. Its difficulty 
was now its charm; and as I pon- 
dered over in my mind the features I 
wished to transfer to my canvas, I 
suddenly remembered a painting which 
I had had for some years in my pos- 
session, and which, from the surpas~ 
sing loveliness of the countenance it 
represented, as well as the beauty of 
its execution, had long fascinated me. 
I now reverted to it at once, and 
opening a secret drawer in my cabi- 
net, took out the picture and placed it 
before me. It was a small and most 
beautifully painted enamel, represent- 
ing two figures—one that of an old 
and stern-visaged man, upon whose 
harsh and severe features there played 
a scowl of deadly hate and scorn: he 
stood, drawn up to his full height, his 
hands and arms widely extended be- 
fore him, as if in the act of perform- 
ing some mystic or sacred rite over 
the lovely being who knelt at his feet, 
in an attitude of the deepest and most 
reverential supplication; this was a 
lovely girl, her age scarcely eighteen 
years: her forehead, fair as alabaster, 
was shaded by two braids of dark 
brown hair, which hung back in heavy 
locks upon her neck and shoulders. 
Her eyes, of the deepest blue, were 
upraised and tearful, and the parted 
lips seemed almost to utter a mur- 
mured prayer, as her heaving bosom 
told some inward anguish; her hands 
were firmly clasped, but the arms hung 
powerless before her, and the whole 
figure conveyed the most perfect 
abandonment to grief it was possible 
to conceive. Here were the features, 
here the very attitude I desired, 
Could I only succeed in imparting to 
my Madonna the lovely and sorrow- 
struck countenance before me, my tri- 
umph were certain. I had walked 
every gallery of Europe, from one 
end to the other; I had visited every 
private collection, where a good pic- 
ture was to be found, yet never had I 
beheld the same magic power of con» 
veying, in one single scene so much of 
storied interest as this small picture 
tr 
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displayed. The features of that beau- 
tiful girl, too, had the semblance of 
being copied from the life. There 
are certain slight and indescribable 
traits by which a painter will, in al- 
most every case, distinguish when na- 
ture, and when only fancy have lent 
the subject; and here every thing 
tended to make me believe it to be a 
it. The manner in which I 
came possessed of it, also, contri- 
buted to invest it with a more than 
‘common interest in my eyes. The 
circumstances were these :—When a 
very young man, and only a short 
time settled at Rome, whither I had 
gone to prosecute my studies as a 
inter, the slender state of my purse 
ad compelled me to take up my resi- 
dence in one of the less known sub- 
urbs of the city. In the same humble 
dwelling in which I took up my abode 
there lived an old and paralytic man, 
whom age and infirmity had rendered 
bed-ridden for years. 

At first, my occupation being en- 
tirely without doors, left me but little 
opportunity to see or know much of 
-him ; but when winter closed in, and 
confined me whole days to the house, 
my acquaintance with him gradually 
increased, and, to my great surprise, 
I discovered in this poverty-struck 
and decrepid old man, one who pos- 
sessed the most intimate and critical 
knowledge of art; every gallery was 
familiar to him—he knew the history 
of each celebrated picture, and dis- 
tinguished originals from their copies 
by such traits of discernment as 
evinced the most consummate inti- 
thacy with the deepest secrets of co- 
louring, and, in a word, showed him- 
self to be, what I afterwards learned 
he was, a most accomplished artist ; 
but the circumstances which threw 
him into his present mean and wretch- 
ed condition ever remained a mystery. 
Various little acts of kindness and 
attention, which I had in my power to 
bestow, seemed to make a great im- 

ion on him, while my own friend- 

and solitary situation drew me 
into closer intimacy with one who 
seemed to have fewer of this world’s 
comforts than myself. To him, there- 
fore, I confided all the circumstances 
which led me to Rome—my ardent 
desire for distinction—my longing for 
eminence in art: while he, by his ad- 
viee and counsel, which he was well 
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qualified to afford, directed my studies 
and encouraged my efforts. 

Our acquaintance thus formed ra- 
pidly ripened into friendship, and it 
was with pleasure I hurried from my 
gayer and more volatile companions 
to the poor and humble abode, where 
my old and feeble friend awaited me 
with impatience. 

As the winter advanced, the infir- 
mities of the old painter rapidly gain- 
ed ground ; he became daily weaker, 
and, by degrees, the calm serenity of 
his mind, which was his most remark- 
able trait, yielded to fits of impatience, 
in which, sometimes, his very reason 
seemed to struggle for empire: and 
at such times as these he would drop 
hints, and give vent to thoughts that 
were awful and appalling to listen to. 
It appeared to me that he regarded 
his present afflicted state, as the 
dreadful retribution of some real or 
imaginary crime; for, in addition to 
the unceasing depression which seized 
him, his fears of death were incessant, 
and great beyond measure. Some- 
times, the thought that there was no 
future state would shoot across his 
mind, and a species of reckless gaiety 
would follow ; but in a moment after, 
the strong and full conviction of his 
self-deception would visit him,—and 
then his agony was frightful to wit- 
ness. In the sad alternation of these 
states of hope and fear, in which the 
former was, if possible, more affecting 
to witness, weeks rolled on. One 
night, when recovering from a ner- 
vous attack which, by its duration and 
severity seemed to threaten more fa- 
tally than usual, he called me to him, 
and desired me to bring, from a con- 
cealed drawer in his trunk, a small 
ebony box clasped with silver. [ 
did so. He took it with trembling 
hands, and placed it beside him on the 
pillow, while, with a voice scarcely 
audible from agitation, he whispered 
me :— 

** Leave me, Carl—leave me to my- 
self! There is in this box what may 
meet no other eye than mine. And 
oh! would to heaven that its bright 
lightnings had struck and blighted me, 
rather than I should ever have looked 
upon it.” 

The energy with which these words 
were spoken seemed to weary and 
overcome him, and he was barely able 
to say :— 
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* Leave me now, my friend. But 
stay: ere you go, promise me—swear 
to me, as you hope—aye, as you hope 
your death-bed may be not like mine— 
swear, when all is at rest within this 
torn and afflicted heart, that you will, 
with your own hands, place this box 
within my coffin,—swear to place 
it there unopened: better far you 
had not enjoyed the blessed gift of 
sight, than look upon what it con- 
~ I grow weaker,—promise me 
this.” 

“TI do,” I replied hurriedly. “I 
promise.” 

“Swear it,” he said; while the 
large drops of sweat stood upon his 
brow, and his bloodshot eyes glared 
upon me like a maniac, 

“T swear,” said I, anxious to re- 
lieve the terrific convulsion which his 
eagerness brought on; “I swear.” 
And as he lay back slowly upon the 
bed, I left the room. 

When again, after a considerable 
time, I entered the chamber, he had 
turned his face towards the wall—his 
head buried between both his hands; 
while sobs, which he appeared strug- 
gling to controul, burst from him at 
intervals. The casket lay locked be- 
side him. I took it up, and placed it 
within my portmanteau; and, not 
daring to interfere with the course of 
that sorrow, the cause of whieh he 
had not confided to me, I stole noise- 
lessly from the room. 

hen next I saw him he appeared 
to be somewhat better ; but the feeble 
powers of life had received a severe 
shock, and his haggard and broken 
look showed how much a few hours 
had hastened the approach of death. 
That evening he never once alluded 
to the subject which had agitated 
him, and bade me “Good night” 
earlier than usual, wishing to relieve 
his fatigue by sleep.—I never saw him 

r. 

I had scarcely composed myself to 
sleep, my mind full of the events of 
the day, when an express arrived from 
an English nobleman, who had been 
my most influential and _steadiest 
friend, requiring me immediately to 
set out for Naples, to make a picture 
of his only daughter, ere her body 
was committed to the earth. She had 
died of the malaria, and her funeral 
could not be long delayed. I imme- 
diately set out, taking with me the 
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rtmanteau that contained the cas- 
et, and such requisites for painti 

as I could hurriedly collect. Wit 
all my anxiety to return to my old 
companion, I was unable to leave 
Naples before the tenth day; I then 
turned my face homewards, with a 
heart beating with anxiety, lest his 
death should have taken place in m 
absence. The diligence in which t 
travelled was attacked near Villa 
Nuova, by banditti. Several of the 
passengers, being well armed, made 
resistance, and a dreadful conflict took 
place. Severely wounded in the side 
with a stiletto, I remained for dead 
upon the ground, and lost all remem. 
brance of every thing till the moment 
I discovered myself a patient in the 
public hospital of Naples. 

Several weeks of fever and deli- 
rium had passed over me, and I lay 
now weak and powerless. By degrees 
my strength was restored, and as I 
lay one day, meditating a speedy de- 
parture from the hospital, the inten« 
dant of the police came to inform me 
that several articles of value, con- 
tained in a portmanteau, bearing my 
initials, had been discovered near the 
scene of the late encounter, where 
they had probably been dropped by 
the robbers in their flight, and that 
on my identifying and claiming them 
a3 mine, they should be restored to 
me. Among other things he men- 
tioned the ebony casket. I dared not 
ask if it were opened, lest my agita- 
tion might occasion surprise or suspi- 
cion, and promised to inspect them 
the following morning, and identify 
such as were my property. 

The next day I appeared at the 
bureau of the police. The portman. 
teau was produced and unlocked, and 
the very first thing I set my eyes upon, 
was the picture. The case 
rudely torn open, and it lay there, ex- 

osed to all. My promise—my s0- 
emnly pledged oath, came instantly 
to my mind, and all the awful denun.- 
ciations the old man had spoken of, as 
in store for him who should look upon 
that picture. 1 was horror-struck 
and speechless, and only remembered 
where I was, as the commissaire, who 
stood behind me and Jooked at it, 
asked if I was the painter;—I replied 
not. 

“ The likeness is, indeed, wonder. 
ful,” said he. 
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I started; but immediately reco- 
vering myself, said :— 

« You must be under some mistake. 
You could scarcely have seen the per- 
son for whom this was intended.” 
I said this because, from the attentive 
consideration I had given it, as well 
as the initials in the corner of the 
drapery, I perceived it to be one of 
the most beautifully executed enamels 
of Julio Romano, and must, at least, 
have been nearly two centuries old, 

“Impossible I can be mistaken,” 
said he: “that is not only the Com- 
tess D’Alvini herself, but there, and 
even more like, stands her uncle, “ Il 
Dottore Albretto,” as he was called. 
Why, I remember as well as though 
it were but yesterday, though I was 
only a boy at the time, her marriage, 
with one of your own profession, too. 
How can I forget his name! ah, I 
have it—Antonio Gioventa. By-the- 
bye, they said, too, the union was none 
of the happiest, and that they sepa- 
rated soon after. But of that I know 
nothing myself, for they never appear- 
ed in Naples after the morning they 
were married.” 

How I longed to make one or two 
inquiries! but fear prevented me ;— 
fear lest my own ignorance concerning 
the history of the picture might be 
discovered, and I confess, too, some- 
thing like dread, for the evident age 
of the picture tallied but ill with the 
account the commissaire gave of the 
characters represented ; and I longed 
for the moment I should put into exe- 
cution, at least as much of my pro- 
mise as was yet in my power; putting 
it up, therefore, with such of my ef- 
fects as I recognised, I returned to 
my hotel. 

The entire evening I could think 
of nothing but the story of the com- 
missaire. The artist could have been 
none other than my old friend Nichola 
Calertio—for by this name I had 
known him,—and that Jovely creature 
must have been his wife. And what 
was her fate ?—and what could have 
been the awful mystery that wrapt 
their history? These thoughts dwelt 
in my mind, and, framing ten thou- 
sand solutions of the secret, I at last 
sunk into sleep. 

The following day I took my de- 
parture for Rome. On my arrival 
what was my horror to discover, that 
‘Nichola had died the day after my de- 
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arture from Naples, and that he had 

n buried in the strangers’ burial- 
ground; but in what spot, no one 
knew—nor had he one left who could 
point out his grave. Again my oath 
came to my mind, and I could not di- 
vest myself of the thought, that in 
the series of events which prevented 
its accomplishment, chance had no- 
thing to do; and that the hand of a 
guiding Providence had worked these 
apparent accidents for his own wise 
ends. 

From that hour I guarded, how 
closely I cannot say, this picture from 
all human eye; but if I did so, the 
very impulse which drove me to con- 
ceal it from all others, led me to look 
upon it myself. Like the miser who 
possesses a hidden treasure, ten thou- 
sand times dearer that it is known to 
him alone, I have sat, hour by hour, 
in the silent contemplation of it in my 
chamber ; I have studied the features 
one by one, till I almost thought the 
figure lived and breathed before me ; 
and often have I left the crowded and 
brilliant salon, to seek, in the stillness 
of my own home, the delicious calm 
and dreamy tranquillity that painting 
ever inspired me with. 

And so it had been my custom, 
when first I returned to Dresden, to 
sit for days long, with that picture 
open before me. As a work of art, 
it possessed undoubted excellence ;— 
but I could not aoe feeling that its 
mysterious history had invested it 
with an interest altogether deeper and 
more powerful than the beauty of the 
execution could alone account for. 
This habit had been first broken in 
upon by the numerous and varied oc- 
cupations my newly-arisen popularity 
brought upon me; and, amid the la- 
bours of the painting-room, and the 
ey hours of fashionable dissipation, 

ad been now some weeks without 


once having seen it, when the events I 
have just detailed, and my determina- 
tion to copy from it, brought it again 
fully to my mind. 

he day which followed that long 
night of misery passed, I know not 


how. When I awoke from the deep 
musing my thoughts had fallen into, 
it was already evening: the sun had 
set, and a soft twilight was sleeping 
on all around. I opened my window, 
and let the cool breeze of the evening 
blow upon my heated and fevered 
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brain; and as I sat thus, lost in re- 
verie, the last traces of daylight gra- 
dually faded away, and a thin, cres- 
cent-like moon showed itself over the 
hill of the Meissner. The city lay in 
deep shadow, and almost in silence; 
—the mournful plashing of the river 
being plainly heard above all other 
sounds, There is something sad, and 
almost awful, in the sight of a large 
and populous city bathed in the silence 
and sleep of night; its busy voice 
hushed, its streets untrodden, or echo- 
ing to the tread of a solitary passer- 
by. To me this was now most wel- 
come. The dreamy melancholy of 
my mind felt pleasure in the death- 
like stillness about me, and I wander- 
ed forth to enjoy the free air and 
balmy breeze, upon the bank of the 
Elbe. After some time I crossed the 
bridge, and continued my walk 
through the suburb, intending to re- 
turn by a beautiful garden which lies 
on that side of the river. As | ap- 
proached the Elbe I was struck by the 
bright glare of light which, proceed- 
ing from some building near, illumi- 
nated the river nearly the whole way 
across, displaying upon its glassy sur- 
face several boats, in which the people 
sat, resting on their oars, and scarcely 
moving in the gentle tide of the 
stream. J remembered for a moment, 
and then it occurred to me that the 
brilliant glare of light proceeded from 
the villa of Count Lowenstein, which 
stood upon a small promontory of 
land, about two miles from Dresden, 
this being the night of a private 
soirée, to which only his nearest and 
most intimate friends were ever in- 
vited. Report had spoken loudly of 
the singular beauty of the villa itself, 
the splendour of its decorations, the 
richness and taste of its furniture, 
and indeed around the whole charac- 
ter of the place, and the nature of 
the entertainments held there, the 
difficulty of entrée, and the secrecy 
observed by the initiated, had thrown 
an air of the most romantic interest. 
To these soirées, although honoured 
by marks of the greatest distinction, 
and even admitted to the closest inti- 
macy, the count never invited me, 
and, in the days of my prosperity, it 
had ever been with a sense of pique 
I called to mind the circumstance. 
‘hither I now inadvertently bent my 
steps, and it was only when the nar- 
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rowness of the path which lay between 
the hedge of the garden and the river 
required my caution in walking, that 
I remembered I must have entered 
the grounds, and was then actually 
within a few paces of the villa.— 
While I stood for a moment, uncer- 
tain whether to retreat or advance, I 
was struck by observing that the boats 
had gradually and noiselessly ap- 
proached the bank, a short way from 
where I was, and, by the attitudes of 
the figures I could perceive that they 
were listening most eagerly and atten- 
tively. I approached a few steps, till, 
at the sudden turning of the walk, I 
found myself beneath the terrace of a 
splendid saloon, brilliantly lighted, and 
crowded by numerous and full-dressed 
guests. The rarest plants and most 
beautiful exotics stood in jars along 
the balustrade, diffusing their perfume 
around, and the cheerful hum of 
voices was heard in the still night air, 
as parties walked to and fro upon the 
balcony. Suddenly the din of voices 
was hushed, those that were walking 
stood still, as if spell-bound,—a few 
seconds of the most perfect silence 
followed,—then two or three chords of 
a harp, lightly but tastefully struck,— 
and then flowed forth a burst of melody, 
so full, so rich, so swelling, in the re- 
citative of Rossini, “ Oh, patria!— 
oh, dolce ingrata patria!”—that it 
filled my heart with transport, and my 
eyes with tears ; and, to my wounded 
and broken spirit, there came a holy 
and delicious calm, as if by some 
magic spell another had divined my 
inward sorrow, and in giving it ex- 
pression, had given it relief. 

The recitative over, oh! with what 
triumphant gladness came the brilliant 
“ Aria,” diffusing joy and happiness 
through every fibre of my Faas 
and, as one delicious cadence succeed- 
ed another, I felt my heart beat 
strong and stronger against my side. 
My sorrow—my deep depressing sor- 
row, was forgotten—a very heaven of 
brilliant hopes was opened before me, 
and peace flowed in upon my soul 
once more. The singer paused, then 
came a melting cadence, followed by a 
thrilling shake,—so low, so plaintive, 


and so clear, I felt as if the last emo- 
tion of happiness fled with it. A si- 
lence of a moment followed, and then 
a thunder of applause flowed in on 
every side, and the-words—* Divine 
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La Mercia!” burst from every voice 
around. 

I stood amazed and thunderstruck. 
The quick transition of my feelings 
had completely overpowered me, and 
I was only aroused by hearing a voice 
so near me as to startle me. It was 
the count who spoke; he stood di- 
rectly above me, leaning against a 
pillar of the portico, and supported 
upon his arm a lady,—but, from her 
position, I could not catch her fea- 
tures. From his soft, low, and ear- 
nest tone of voice, it was plain the 
nature of his suit was one of heart- 
felt interest ; while the few words she 
spoke in answer, from their soft tones 
and foreign accent, left me no doubt 
they came from La Mercia. I crept 
nearer the balcony, and, concealed be- 
hind the balustrades, waited anxious] 
to catch a glance at her as she pasbed. 
The light fell strongly from an open 
window upon this part of the terrace, 
and I could perceive, as she came for- 
ward, that, disengaging herself from 
the count’s arm, she assumed a more 
gay and lively manner. She was 
now within a few feet of where I 
stood, eagerly waiting for the mo- 
ment she would turn to enter the 
salon. She curtsied deeply to some 
persons in the crowd, and ere I could 
recover from the effect of the grace- 
ful and beautiful attitude she assumed, 
she turned. Merciful heaven! could it 
be true? I almost screamed aloud, 
and but for the hold I took of the 
balcony should have fallen. The pic- 
ture was La Mercia. The same calm 
brow—the same melting look—that 
beautiful outline of neck and throat, 
and, above all, that lovely contour of 
head, to see which once was never to 
forget. She was gone; the guests 
disappeared one by one from the ter- 
race ; the salon became again crowd- 
ed, and the windows were closed 
against the now chilling night air ; 
and yet so suddenly all mel to hap- 
pen, I could scarcely believe but that 
still that lovely voice and beauteous 
form were before me; and I could 
not help thinking, as I left the spot, 
that to an excited brain and fevered 
imagination, the likeness of the pic- 
ture to La Mercia must have been 
owing in reality, and with slow steps 
retraced my way homeward. 

The next morning early I left Dres- 
den for the Augustine monastery at 
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Tetchen, and ardently commenced the 
intended altar-piece, but fearing least 
the likeness to La Mercia might have 
been real, I did not copy from the 
painting as I had resolved. For three 
months I laboured unceasingly, and 
whether from the perfect occupation 
of my time, or that the peaceful and 
tranquil life of the holy men with 
whom I lived had its influence, I know 
not, but my mind once more regained 
its calmness and serenity, and I felt 
almost happy again. 

In this frame of mind I was, when 
one morning one of the fathers enter- 
ing my apartment, informed me that 
my old friend and patron, Count Low- 
enstein was about to be married. [ 
started, and hurriedly asked to whom, 
while the deep blush which suffused 
my cheek told too plainly the interest 
I took in the answer. 

* | know not,” said the monk; “but 
report speaks of her as eminently 
beautiful.” 

* Would you recognise the name if 
you heard it?” I asked. 

* | have heard it but once, but think 
I might remember it again,” said he. 

« Then it is La Mercia,” I replied. 

“The same—La Mercia was the 
name: and they say a more splendid 
wedding Dresden has never witnessed 
than this will be.” 

I cannot explain why, but never did 
I feel at any period of my life so com- 
pletely overcome, as when I listened 
to this report. Never before had I 
confessed to myself how I had felt 
towards La Mercia—nor even now 
could I tell. It was not love. I had 
never seen her but for a few brief 
seconds, and yet in my heart she lived 
—the guiding-star of all my thoughts 
and aspirations: and though my most 
sanguine dreams never anticipated my 
calling her mine, yet I could not bear 
the thought that she was to belong to 
another. I resolved at once to set out 
for Dresden, and if possible see her 
once before the wedding would take 
place. I thought it would be a balm 
to my feelings should I look upon her. 
Even she was lost to me for ever; and 
I longed ardently to trace with what 
calmness I was able how far the like- 
ness with the picture was real or ima- 
ginary. With these intentions I left the 
monastery that evening and returned 
to Dresden. 

When I reached home I learned 
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that the count had been married 
and found upon my table a most 
pressing invitation from him to his 
soiree at the villa that evening. At 
first I resolved not to accept it. 
The full measure of my loneliness had 
never so pressed on me before ; for 
although, in reality, La Mercia was 
not, nor could ever have been aught 
to me, yet I felt as if my fate and hap- 
piness were, by some inexplicable ties, 
wound up with hers; and now that 
tie was to be broken. I had begun to 
believe that the extraordinary impres- 
sion she had made upon my mind had 
entirely suggested the resemblance 
with the picture, which some chance 
trait of likeness might have contri- 
buted to, and I longed ardently to see 
her—but then, to see her the bride of 
another. These conflicting thoughts 
agitated me during the entire day, and 
1 knew not what to decide on. 

When evening came I embarked 
upon the Elbe, and after a half hour’s 
rowing reached the villa of the count. 
Lights gleamed from every window ; 
and delicious music was borne on the 
night wind, that blew gently along the 
river. Numerous servants in gorgeous 
liveries passed and re-passed along the 
spacious verandah, which ran the entire 
length of the building, carrying fruit, 
wine, and ices to those who preferred 
the balmy air and starry sky without 
to the heat and glitter of the crowded 
saloon within. 

With difficulty I made my way 
through the dense mass that filled the 
antechamber, and at length reached 
one of the reception rooms, scarcely 
less crowded. On every side I beheld 
some of the highest persons of the 
city. Groups of officers in splendid 
uniforms, ambassadors glittering in 
orders and crosses, distinguished fo- 
reigners, artists, authors, were all 
mingled together in thick profusion, 
enjoying the magnificence and splen- 
dour which unbounded wealth, guided 
and directed by the most cultivated 
taste, could create. Standing in mute 
admiration of a beautiful figure of 
Psyche, which seemed fresh from the 
chisel of Canova, I was roused by a voice 
addressing me, while at the same mo- 
ment my shoulder was gently tapped. 
I ook It was the count himself. 

« Ah, Monsieur le Baron,” said he, 
** ¢ enfin apres un an,’ as Racine has it. 
Where have you buried yourself and 
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all your agreeability these ages past?— 
but come, I shall not tax your invention 
for excuses and apologies. Follow me 
—the countess has heard me frequently 
speak of you, and longs to make your 
acquaintance. This way—after me as 
well as you can.” 

The friendly tone of the count, as 
well as its being almost the first time 
of my being addressed by my new title, 
brought a deep blush to my cheek, 
which fortunately was unobserved as 
I followed him in the crowd. He 
passed through this room to one still 
larger, filled with parties playing at 
several small tables, and thence into 
an oval saloon, where waltzing was 
going on ; with great difficulty we got 
through this, and arrived at a curtain 
of white cloth, fringed at the bottom 
with deep and massive silver lace ; this 
he drew gently aside, and we entered 
the boudoir. Upon a small ottoman, 
over which was thrown a rich Persian 
shawl, sat the countess. 

* Isadora,” said the count, as he 
approached, “ Isadora, ‘ carissima mia,’ 
this is my friend, Carl Stelling.” 

She lifted her head from the pic- 
ture she was showing to a lady be- 
side her, and as her eye beamed fully 
upon me and her lips parted to address 
me, I fell fainting to the ground. 

Tt is, it is,” I muttered, as the 
last ray of consciousness was leaving 
my whirling brain. 

When I recovered the count was 
temples. 
saw we 


standing over me bathing m 
I looked wildly around. 1 
were still in the boudoir, although all 
but one or two had departed, and from 
the window, now opened, there came 


a cool and refreshing breeze. I looked 
anxiously around for the countess, 
She stood at a table, her cheek deadly 
pale, and I thought her appearance 
evinced great agitation. I heard her, 
in a low whisper, ask— 

« What can this mean?” 

I immediately recovered myself suf. 
ficiently to say, that, overcome by the 
heat of the saloon, in my then weak 
state, that I felt completely overpower. 
ed. But I saw my explanation seemed 
incomplete, and that some words must 
have fallen from me which I did not 
remember. The count, at the same 
instant putting his lips to my ear, 
said, 

“ Carl, this must be explained at 
auother and more fitting moment,” 


69. 
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This increased my agitation, for I 
now perceived that my merely being 
taken suddenly ill could never have 
given rise to such a feeling as all 
around seemed to labour under. Be- 
fore then I could at all determine how 
to act, the countess approached me, 
and in her softest and kindest manner, 
asked if I were better. 

In a moment all my agitations were 
forgotten; and, indeed, every one of 
the party seemed to participate, as if 
by magic, in the balmy influence her 
few words shed around. Conversa- 
tion soon resumed its course. For 
some time the count’s manner was 
constrained and uncertain, but that 
soon wore away, as the joyous tone 
and sparkling gaiety of his lovely bride 
seemed to have their effect upon every 
one about her, and even I—torn as I 
was by feelings I could neither trace 
nor divine—felt, under the mystic spell 
that so much beauty and grace diffused 
on every side. With a wonderful 
tact she alluded at once to such sub- 
jects that compelled me, as an artist, 
to speak—and speak warmly; and 
seemingly catching the enthusiasm 
from me, that she herself had created, 
she spoke of Venice—its thousand 
recollections—its treasures of art—its 
rich historical associations—its ancient 
glory; and then taking up her guitar, 

layed with such tenderness and feel- 
ing one of the well-known gondolier 
canzonetie, as made the very tears 
stand in my eyes. 

The victory was complete. I forgot 
the past—I ae no longer where I 
was. A bright Elysium of bliss had 
opened before me; and even now, 

years of such misery as few have 
known, I could say that one hour of 
such intoxicating happiness would be, 
almost, cheaply bought by even such 
affliction. 

I started from my trance of pleasure 
on observing that the guests were 
taking leave. I at once arose, and as 
she extended her hand to me I felt the 
blood rush to my face and forehead. 
I barely dared to touch it with my lips, 
and retired. I hurried from the villa, 
and springing into my boat, was soon 
landed at the bridge of Dresden. 

From that time, my visits at the 
Villa were frequent; seldom a week 
elapsed without my receiving one or 
two invitations from the count; and 
at last to such an extent did my inti- 


macy proceed, and so superior in at- 
traction was the society there, that for 
it I deserted all other, and only felt 
happy when with my kind patrons. 
During this, by far the most delight. 
ful period of my life, I was not en- 
tirely free from unhappiness. Some- 
times the likeness of the countess to 
the picture would appear to me so 
striking, as not to be inistaken. One 
day particularly, when some sudden 
intelligence was brought to her that 
caused momentary alarm for the 
count’s safety, her pale cheek and 
quivering lip brought the portrait: so 
perfectly before me, that I was unable 
to speak or offer her advice when she 
asked my opinion ; and then vague and 
horrid doubts, and a dread of some un- 
known and unforeseen calamity would 
flash upon my mind; and those who 
have experienced how deeply they can 
be impressed by a presentiment of evil, 
can tell how little it is in their power 
to rally their spirits against terrors 
which take every or any shape. And 
while I reasoned with myself against 
what might be mere groundless fear, 
yet I never could look upon the pic- 
ture and call to mind the death-bed 
sorrow of the old artist, without feel- 
ing that some dreadful fate was con- 
nected with its history, in which, as its 
mere possessor, I might be involved. 
Sometimes to such a degree did this 
anxiety prevail upon me, that I had 
fully determined to show it to the 
countess, and either endeavour to trace 
its history from her, or at once rid my- 
self of all apprehension concerning it. 
If she disclaimed all knowledge of it ; 
but then, if she really were connected 
with its story—if, as it was possible, a 
mother’s fate, for the resemblance 
could warrant such a relationship, 
were wound up with the story—what 
right had I, or how could I answer to 
myself, for the mere satisfaction of my 
own doubts, to renew the sorrows, 
and, perhaps, even be the means of 
publishing to the world the sad detail 
of forgotten crime or misfortune. 
Perhaps, however, the picture was 
not, as I supposed, an antique; it might 
be an admirable copy: but this idea 
was relinquished at once—the more I 
examined the more fully did it corro- 
borate my opinion of its being the 
work of a master. Such thoughts as 
these, and they grew upon me daily 
more and more, embittered the hap- 
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piest moments of my intercourse with 
my friends; and often, when the merry 
laugh and the joyous glee which per- 
vaded our parties at the villa was at 
the highest, I thought of that picture, 
and my heart sank at the recollection, 
and I would hasten to my home to 
conceal from every eye the terror and 
anguish these thoughts ever inspired 
me with. 

One evening when dressing for the 
count’s villa I received a billet, writ- 
ten in pencil and evidently in haste ; it 
came from himself and informed me 
that the countess, who had that morn- 
ing made a short excursion upon the 
river, had returned home so ill that 
the entertainment was deferred. I 
was, however, requested to call the fol- 
lowing morning, to take some sketches 
of Pirna from the villa, which I had 
long since promised to make for them. 
So completely had I withdrawn myself 
from all other society during my great 
intimacy with Count Lowenstein, that 
I now felt the billet I received left me 
unable to say where or how I should 
pass my evening. 

In this uncertainty I wandered forth, 
and without thinking whither my steps 
led me, it was only on hearing the boat- 
men ask if I were ready, that I per- 
ceived I had strolled to the steps be- 
side the bridge, where I usually took 
my departure for the villa. Lost in 
reverie and led captive by habit, I had 
walked to this spot unconsciously to 
myself. 

I was about to dismiss the boatmen 
for the night, when a whim seized me 
to drop on board and visit those small 
and wooded islands that lie about a 
league up the river. It was a calm 
and beautiful night ; and in the wild 
and untrodden solitude of these ro- 
mantic islands I remained till near 
midnight. 

As we passed the grounds of the 
count, I ordered the boatmen to land 
me at a spot remote from the house, 
whence I could proceed on foot, wish- 
ing to make some inquiry for the 
countess before I returned home. 
They accordingly put me on shore at 
a small flight of steps which descended 
to the water's edge, from a terraced 
path that ran a considerable distance 
through the park, and was concealed 
in its entire length by tall hedges of 
beech, completely overgrown with 
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flowering creeping shrubs, and so im- 
penetrable, that even in noon-day, it 
was impossible for those without to 
see persons walking within, while the 
closely-shaven sod effectually prevent- 
footsteps being heard. The moon was 
up, and nearly at the full, and all be- 
neath me in the richly-ornamented 
flower-garden was bathed in a sea of 
mellow light. The marble statues that 
adorned the walks threw their length- 
ened shadows at their bases, while their 
own whiteness seemed purer and fairer 
than ever. The villa itself, half ob- 
scured by trees, seemed, in its tranquil 
beauty, the very emblem of peace ; and 
as the pillars of the portico threw a 
deeper shadow, gave a broadness to the 
effect which struck me as wonderfully 
beautiful. I gazed around me with 
momentarily increasing admiration. 
The gentle murmuring of the leaves 
agitated by the breeze, and the plash of 
the river, made the silence around me 
even more striking. I stood lost in the 
enjoyment of the delicious repose of the 
whole scene, when a slight noise upon 
the gravel walk attracted my atten- 
tion; I listened, and now distinctly 
heard footsteps approaching, and also 
the voices of persons whispering in a 
low and much oo tone. They 
came nearer, and were now only con- 
cealed from my view by the tall hedge, 
beneath which they walked ; and soon 
the shadow of two figures were cast 
along the broad walk in the bright 
moonlight. Fora momenttheystopped 
speaking, and then I heard a laugh, in 
a low and under tone—but such a 
laugh. My very blood ran chilled 
back upon my heart as I heard it. 
Oh, ifthe fiend himself had given that 
dreadful and heart-appalling laugh, 
it could not be more awful. It 
scarcely died away in the faint echo, 
ere I heard the sobs, deep and low, of 
another and far different voice. At 
this instant the figures emerged from 
the darkness and stood in the bright 
moonlight. They stood beside an old 
and broken pillar, which had once sup- 
ported a sun-dial, and around whose 
shaft the clustering ivy had wounditself. 
They were ential concealed by large 
cloaks which enveloped their entire 
figures, but still I could perceive that 
one was much larger and more robust 
than the other. This latter taking a 
small lamp, which was concealed bes 
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neath the folds of his cloak, placed it 
upon the pillar, while at the same in- 
stant, the other figure, throwing off the 
cloak, knelt at his feet. Oh, that reason 
had left me or that life itself had parted 
from me ere I should look upon that 
scene. She—she who knelt and held 
her suppliant hands was La Mercia ; 
and he—who now divested of his man- 
tle, stood over her—was the dark and 
awful-looking man of the picture. 
There they stood. The dresses of 
both were copied to the life; their 
looks—oh, heaven! their very looks 
were pictured as they stood. She 
a" and as she did so, her arms 
ell powerless before her. he scowled 
the same horrid scowl of hate and 
scorn.—My brain was turning; I 
tried to scream out, my voice failed 
me—lI was mute and powerless; my 
knees rocked and smote each other ; 
convulsive tremor shook me to the 
centre, and with a groan of agony I 
sank fainting to the earth. 

The day was breaking ere I came to 
myself; I arose, all was quiet around 
me. I walked to the boat—the boat- 
men were sleeping; I awoke them, 
and we returned to Dresden. I threw 
myself upon my bed—my brain seemed 
stupified and exhausted—lI fell into a 
profound sleep, and woke not till late 
the following evening. A messenger 
had brought a note from the count— 
* The countess is worse.” The note 
detailed briefly that she had passed 
a feverish and disturbed night, and 
that the medical attendants had never 
left the villa. Was it then but a 
dream—my dreadful vision of the past 
night? and had my mind, sorrow- 
ing for the affliction of my best friend, 
conjured up the awful scenes I believed 
to have witnessed? How could it be 
otherwise? The billet I received told 
most distinctly that she was confined 
to her bed, severely, dangerously ill ; 
and of course watched with all the 
care and attention the most sedulous 
anxiety could confer. I opened the 
picture, and then conviction flashed 
with lightning's rapidity upon me, that 
it was not delusion—that no dream 
had brought these images before m 
mind. “Ah,” I cried, “my friend, 
my patron, how have I betrayed thee ? 

hy did I not earlier communicate 
the dreadful story of the picture, and 
thus guard you against the machina. 


tions which the fiend himself sur- 
rounded you by. But then what had 
I to tell—how embody the vague and 
shadowy doubts that took, even in 
my own mind, no palpable shape or 
form ?” 

That entire day was passed in alter- 
nate resolution and abandonment; now 
determined to hasten to the villa, and 
disclose to the count every circum- 
stance I had seen, and then, thinkin 
how little such mere suspicion vould 
gain credence ; and how unfit the pre- 
sent moment to obtrude upon his break- 
ing and distracted heart, the horrid 
dread that haunted mine. Towards 
evening, a messenger arrived, breath- 
less with haste. He brought no note, 
but merely bade me hasten to the 
villa, as the count wished to see me 
with all possible dispatch. I mounted 
the servant’s horse, and in a few mi- 
nutes reached the place. Servants 
were running hither and thither dis- 
tractedly. asked, eagerly, how was 
the countess? No one could tell, but 
all seemed to imply that there was no 
hope of recovery. I entered the large 
and spacious hall, and threw myself 
upon a sofa; and as I looked around 
upon the splendid hangings, the gilded 
cornices, and marbled pillars, and 
thought upon that sorrow such splen- 
dour surrounded, my heart sickened. 
A shadow fell upon the brightly-po- 
lished floor. I looked up—a figure 
stood at the window of the hall, and 
stared me steadily in the face. The 
eyes glared wildly, and the dark ma- 
lignant features were lit up with a 
scornful scowl of more than human 
hate and triumph. It was the incar- 
nation of the Evil One exulting over 
a fallen and lost spirit. A loud shriek 
rent theair behind me; I dared not turn 
my eyes from the horrid sight before 
me. Oh heavens! it is true—he is, 
he is the Tuttore,” I cried, as the fea- 
tures, convulsed for an instant with 
fiendish triumph, resumed their cold 
and even more appalling aspect. A 
threatening gesture from his hand 
arrested me, as I was about to call 
aloud. My voice came not, though 
my lips moved. I could not rise from 
the seat—a dreadful scream ran 
through the building — another, A 
another followed—the figure was gone. 
At the same moment the count rushed 
forward—his dress disordered, his haig 
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falling loosely upon his shoulders— 
madness, wild insanity in his look. He 
turned and saw me ; and bursting into 
a torrent of hysterical laughter, cried 
out— 

“ Ha, ha, Carl !—welcome to our 
abode of pleasure; here is all gaiety 
and happiness. What sorrow ever 
crosses this threshold ?” and then, 
with a sudden revulsion, he stared me 
fixedly, and said in a low sepulchral 
voice—“ She is dead—dead! but the 
time is passing—a few minutes more, 
and ‘twill he too late; this Carl will 
explain all. Take this, and this—these 
papers must be your care—promise me 
to observe them to the letter ; they were 
her—her last wishes, and you knew 
her. Oh, is this a dream? it is too— 
too horrible to bereal. Ah!” said he, 
after a moment's pause ; “ I am ready!” 
and springing from me wildly, rushed 
through the door towards the inner 
apartments. 

I started up and followed him—I 
knew not which way he took in the 
corridor ; and as I stood uncertain, a 
loud report of fire-arms crashed on my 
ear. I flew to the sick chamber—ser- 
vants stood gasping and trembling 
without. I tore open the door ; there 
lay the count upon the floor, his head 
rent asunder by the bullets from the 
pistol his hand still grasped. He had 
endeavoured to reach the bed, and fell 
half upon a chair. In the bed lay the 
still warm corpse of the countess, 
beautiful as in life. I looked from one 
to the other; my seared and stony 
heart turned to apathy by the horrors 
I had witnessed, gave no relief to its 
feeling in tears; and I spoke not as I 
slowly left the room. 

For two days I spoke not to any 
one. A dreamy unconsciousness seemed 
to wrap my faculties, and I felt not the 
time passing. On the third day, I 
rallied sufficiently to open the papers 
the count had entrusted tome. One 
contained an affectionate farewell to 
myself, from the count, with a dying 
bequest ; the other was in a lady's 
hand—it bore the countess’s signature; 
and here I discovered with surprise 
and horror, that to the performance of 
the rash act, by which the count had 
terminated his existence, he was bound 
by a solemn oath. I read, and re- 
read, to assure myself of the fact. It 
was true. Such was the terrible pro- 
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mise she extorted from the wretched 
lover, under the delusive hope of their 
meeting in another and happier life. 
Then followed the directions for the 
funeral, which were minute to a de- 
oe The bodies of both, when cof- 

ned, were to be placed in a small 
temple in the garden, near the river ; 
the key of which was to be sent toa 
Dominican monk, who lived in an ob- 
scure part of the city. By him were 
the coffins to be closed, which it. was 
strictly enjoined should be done by him 
alone and unaccompanied, the night 
before the burial. 

All was done, as the wish of the de- 
ceased enjoined; and the key de- 
spatched by a trusty servant of my 
own, to the friar, who appeared to be 
in expectation of it, and knew its im- 

rt. 

I sat in the lonely and desolate room, 
which had formerly been mine in the 
villa of the count ; that long and dreary 
night the wind poured its mournful 
wailing through the pine trees in dirge- 
ful memory of him who was no more. 
From the window of the temple a 
bright light gleamed till near morning, 
when it gradually faded away. Thither 
I repaired at day-break, with the 
household. All was still—the door 
lay open—the coffins were closed and 
screwed down. The friar was gone; 
we afterwards found that he had not 
returned to his lodgings in the city, 
nor was he ever after seen in Dresden. 
The bodies were committed to the 
earth, and I returned to my home 
alone in the world. 

It was several years after this— 
the awful death of my earliest, best 
friend—that I arrived in Paris to 
exhibit, in the gallery of the Luxem- 
bourg, a historical picture, upon which 
I had laboured for years. I must be 
brief. My picture was exhibited, and 
my most sanguine expectations sur- 
passed by its success; and in a few 
short days the whole scene of my early 
triumph was re-enacted. Praise and 
flattery poured in upon me; and as in 
Dresden before, so now in Paris I be- 
came the fashion and the rage. But 
how changed was I! No longer ex- 
ulting in my success, and buoyant with 
hopes, I received all the adulation I 
met with, with cold indifference and 
apathy. 

Among the many attentions which 
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my popularity had conferred upon me, 
was an invitation to the Hotel de Ro- 
han. The duke, a most distinguished 
connoisseur in painting, having seen 
and applauded my picture, waited 
on me. Thus bound in duty, I 
went; and fatigued by the round of 
soulless gaiety, in what I could no 
longer feel happy, or even forgetful, I 
was retiring early, when the duke met 
met me and said— 

« Ah, monsieur, I have been looking 
for you. The Comtesse de Julliart 
has desired me to present you to her; 
and when I tell you that she is the 
most beautiful woman in Paris, I need 
not say how much you must prize the 
honour among all the distinctions your 
talents have earned ; come this way.” 
“I followed mechanically—my heart 
took no interest in the scene—and I 
only longed to be once more alone and 
unobserved. As I walked after the 
duke, he gave me a short account of 
the beautiful countess, whom he men- 
tioned as the last descendant of an old 
and honoured family, supposed to have 
been long since extinct, when she, a 
few months before, appeared in Paris, 
and laid claim to the title. As she 
possessed unbounded wealth, and had 
no great favours to ask any where, the 


court were charmed with her beauty, 
and readily admitted her claims, which 
some were ill-natured enough to say, 
were perhaps merely assumed without 
foundation. 

I took little interest in the story. 
My thoughts were far away, as they 
ever were for many years, from every 
thing of the present; and ’twas only 
as I heard the duke announce my name 
among a group who stood near a sofa, 
that I remembered why I was there. 

The countess sat with her back to 
us, but rose immediately on hearing 
my name. I bowed deeply as she 
stood up; and recovering myself from 
my obeisance, looked up. Oh! merci- 
ful heaven, with what horror I looked. 
—It was no other than La Mercia. 
With one loud cry of “’tis she, ’tis 
she,” I fell fainting to the floor. 

Weeks of wild raving and delirium 
followed. I left Paris—I returned to 
Dresden. There all reminded me of 
the past. I fled from my home; and 
now, after years of wandering in soli- 
tary and distant lands, I feel deep in 
my heart the heavy curse that has fol- 
lowed upon my broken oath, and which 
has made me an outcast and a broken- 
hearted wanderer in the world for 
ever. 
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Lorp WELLINGTON had now achieved 
a European reputation. In England, 
in France, in Spain, throughout the 
Continent, his recent victory had mark- 
ed him as a consummate master of 
the art of war. The ministry, by 
whom from the first he had been 
timidly, and with misgivings, sustain- 
ed, now felt in his name a tower of 
strength, and were themselves in no 
small degree borne up in public con- 
fidence, and confirmed in the resolution 
to persevere boldly in the course upon 
which they had entered, by the success 
which had attended his arms ; and the 
Spanish authorities, whose perverse 
conduct had been hitherto so much to 
be deplored, began to see that in him 
alone was centered any rational hope of 
the deliverance of Spain, and his influ- 
ence with them began at length to pre- 
vail over the faction and the jealousy by 
which it had so long been obstructed. 
At home, some changes had taken 
place in the cabinet, occasioned by dif- 
ferences amongst its members, which 
might, under other circumstances, 
have been seriously detrimental to the 
ublic welfare. Mr. Canning, a bril- 
iant rhetorician, entertained, and ex- 
pressed to his confidential friends, a 
conviction that Lord Castlereagh was 
incompetent to the due discharge of 
his duties as secretary-at-war and of 
the colonies ; and made it a condition 
of his continuance in the ministry that 
that accomplished statesman should be 
removed. This his determination was, 
without any desire of his, and, we are 
told, against his remonstrance, con- 
cealed from Lord Castlereagh until 
after the Walcheren expedition, the dis- 
astrous issue of which had filled the 
public with indignation. Then it was 
that the arrangements first came to 
light by which the war minister was 
to be relieved from the cares of office ; 
and it was by no means unnatural that, 
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coming upon him, as the whole trans. 
action did, with a very disagreeable 
surprise, his resentment should have 
been very great, and he could not be 
brought to believe that his adversary 
was actuated purely by public conside- 
rations. The result was the retire. 
ment of both ministers from the cabi- 
net, after an appeal to the falsely so- 
called code of Sli 

Of Mr. Canning, the historian will 
write that he was ashowy actor upon 
the stage of public life, very capable 
of being useful in the forwarding of 
great designs when acting in strict 
subordination to a master mind, but 
without the depth, the capacity, or the 
temper by which he might be qualified 
for independent rule in the manage- 
ment of such a mighty and compli- 
cated concern as the British empire. 
Lord Castlereagh, although not a first- 
rate minister, was as superior to his 
rival in statesmanship, as his rival was 
to him in pointed and brilliant decla- 
mation. The one was as solid as the 
other was specious, and was possessed, 
moreover, of a blandness of courtesy, 
which, when joined to his well-known 
determined courage, won for him con- 
sideration and respect, even from those 
by whon, for his principles, he could 
be but little regarded. During his 
tenure of office, Lord Wellington re- 
ceived from him the most cordial and 
encouraging support, and could not 
but regard the intrigue by which he 
was displaced, as one which might, by 
possibility, have a disastrous influence 
upon the conduct of the war. 

But the same straightforward and 
soldier-like demeanour which secured 
the attachment of Lord Castlereagh, 
won, also, for our great commander 
the confidence of Lord Liverpool, who 
had now succeeded to the war and co- 
lonial office, and entered with a praise. 
worthy alacrity into the views and 
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projects of the British general, at atime 

when he was surrounded by difficulties, 

and when the slightest coldness on the 

t of the cabinet would have disabled 

im from any longer continuing the 
contest. , 

It was, doubtless, a ae thing 
to the le of England to see so 
ised on armament as that which 
was sent out to Walcheren, so much 
worse than thrown away; and the 
thought was but too natural, that if 
the troops composing it had been sent 
to Spain, with such an accession to his 
foree, Lord Wellington would have 
been enabled to perform far more sig- 
nal service than he had as yet achieved, 
and possibly to chase from the Penin- 
sula the invaders. This, indeed, was 
the topic, by specious declamation upon 
which the late war-secretary was chiefly 
galled ; and it must, therefore, have 
been consolatory to his wounded feel- 
ings to find that the man best able to 
judge in such a matter was by no 
means of opinion, that, had the force 
which was sent to Holland been des- 
tined to Spain, its arrival could, in 
the then circumstances of the country, 
have been attended with any advan- 

The following is an extract from 


wiviecah addressed to Lord Castle- 
reagh, and bearing date the 25th of 
August, 1809 :— 

‘* Before I quit this part of the sub- 
ject, it may be satisfactory to you to 


now that I do not think matters would 

have been much better, if you had sent 
your large expedition to Spain, instead 
of to the Scheldt. You could ae have 

ui it in Galicia or any where in 
the sar of Spain. 

“If we had had sixty thousand men 
instead of twenty thousand, in all pro- 
bability we should not have got to Tala. 
vera to fight the battle, for want of means 
and provisions. But if we had got to 
Talavera, we could not have gone far- 
ther, and the armies would probably 
have separated for want of means of 
subsistence—probably without a battle, 
but certainly afterwards. 

** Besides, you will observe that your 
forty thousand men, supposing them to be 
equipped, and means to exist of feeding 
them, would not compensate for the de- 
ficiency of numbers, of composition, and 
of efficiency in the Spanish armies ; and 
that supposing they had been able to 
remove the French from Madrid, they 
could not ‘have removed them from the 
Peninsula, even in the existing state of 
the French force.” 
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How curious to consider, that when 
all the world were lamenting the mis- 
application of our resources in that 
ill-timed and badly-handled expedition, 
and regretting that it was not sent to 
Spain, Wellington should have felt 
that such an increase of his force would 
be a diminution of his power, and 
that his movements would only be 
hampered and his energies paralysed 
by what, to the ignorant or the unre- 
flecting, would seem the certain means 
of victory! Such are human affairs! so 
blindly do we guess even respecting the 
things that are before us! But how 
does it bring home to us the difficulties 
and the embarrassments which he had 
now, toa great extent, so triumphantly 
overcome, to know, from his own ex- 
press acknowledgment, that they would 
only be multiplied and aggravated by 
the very means which, humanly speak. 
ing, would seem best calculated to re- 
move them! 

That the instrument with which 
Lord Wellington had to work, and by 
which he had achieved the great suc- 
cesses which had already attended his 
arms, was one that would be wholly 
unmanageable in the hands of almost 
any other man, the following state- 
ment, from a despatch, bearing date 
January 24th, 1810, makes abundantly 
manifest. He is writing to Lord 
Liverpool. 


“TI am concerned to tell you, that, 
notwithstanding the pains taken by the 
general and other officers of the army, 
the conduct of the soldiers is infamous, 
They behave well, generally, when with 
their regiments, and under the inspec- 
tion of their officers and the general 
officers of the army; but when detached 
and coming up from hospitals, although 
invariably under the command of an 
officer, and always well fed and taken 
care of, and received as children of the 
family by the housekeeper in Portugal, 
they commit every i of out- 
rage. They have never t up a 
convoy of money that they have not 
rob! the chest; nor of shoes, or any 
other article that could be of use to them, 
or could produce money that they do not 
steal something. 

“I have never halted the army for 
two days that I have not been obliged 
to assemble a general court-martial ; 
and a general court-martial was assem- 
bled during the whole time the army 
was at Badajos. At this moment there 
are three court-martials sitting 
in Portugal for the trial of soldiers 
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ilty of wanton murders, (no less than 
four people have been killed by them 
since we returned to Portugal,) rob- 
beries, thefts, robbing convoys under 
their charge, &e. &c. I assure you that 
the military law is not sufficiently strong 
to keep them in order; and the people 
of this country have almost universally 
such an affection for the British nation, 
that they are unwilling to prosecute 
these unworthy soldiers, in cold blood, 
for the injuries they have received from 
them, at the distance of time which must 
elapse before the soldier can be brought 
to trial; although ready enough to com- 
lain and prosecute them when smart- 
ing under the injury. Then the truth 
can never be got from themselves. Per- 
jury is as common as robbery and mur- 
der ; and the consequence of swearing 
them to tell the truth before a regimen- 
tal court-martial is, that they invariably 
commit perjury when examined before a 
general court-martial, where formerly 
the sanction of an oath was seldom 
given to falsehood. But upon the whole 
of this important subject, Prefer you to 
my letter to Lord Castlereagh, of the 
17th of June last. I certainly think the 
army areimproved. They are a better 
army than they were some months ago. 
But still these terrible continued out- 
rages give me reason to apprehend that, 
notwithstanding all the precautions I 
have taken and shall take, they will sli 
through my fingers, as they did through 
Sir John Moore’s, when ? shall be in- 
volved in any nice operation with a 
powerful enemy in my front.” 


Such was the state of the army he 
commanded, and by which, neverthe- 
less, he was enabled not only to main- 
tain his ground against overwhelming 
masses of the enemy, but to defeat, in 
succession, the ablest marshals of 
France, and to frustrate the most for- 
midable combinations which they 
could form against him ;—and this, 
while he was thwarted in every imagi- 
nable way by his ridiculously imprac- 
ticable allies, blamed by many of his 
own generals for being cautious over- 
much, and suspected by the govern- 
ment at home of being too adventu- 
rous and daring. That this latter 
was a prejudice against which he had 
to contend, appears from the follow- 
ing extract from a despatch to Lord 
Liverpool, bearing date April 2nd, 
1810;— 


os eo upon it, whatever people 
may tell you, I am not so desirous as 
they imagine of fighting desperate bat- 
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tles; if I was I might fight one any 
day I please, But I have kept the 
army for six months in two positions, 
notwithstanding their own desire, and 
that of the allies, that I should take 
advantage of many opportunities which 
the enemy apparently offered of strik- 
ing a blow against them; in some of 
which the single operation would cer- 
tainly have been successful. But I 
have looked to the great result of our 
maintaining our position on the Penin- 
sula, and have not allowed myself to be 
diverted from it by the wishes of the 
allies, and probably of some of our own 
army, that I should interfere more ac- 
tively in some partial affairs; or by the 
opinion of others, that we ought to 
quit the country prematurely; and I 
have not harassed my troops by marches 
and counter-marches, in conformity to 
the enemy’s movements. I believe that 
the world in the Peninsula begin to be- 
lieve that I am right.” 


While the French made war sup- 
port war, and exacted contributions 
from the country which they occu- 
pied, with an unscrupulous and mer- 
ciless severity, Wellington uniformly 
paid for such provisions and modes of 
conveyance as he required, and fre- 
quently was without the means of 
procuring them when they might be 
had for money; and often, even 
when money abounded, found that 
they could not be procured. At 
Talavera, it was with extreme diffi- 
culty that sustenance could be found 
for the wounded after the battle, 
by the English, though, when the 
French, under Victor and Mortier, 
came to occupy the same quarters, 
their instincts of spoliation reveal- 
ed to them previously-undiscovered 
hoards, upon which they were enabled 
to subsist their army in abundance for 
nearly three months; the inhabitants 
being thus justly punished by seein 
the provisions which they withheld 
from their friends, who would have 
paid for them, contributing, without 
any payment, to the subsistence of 
their enemies. 

Sometimes, the apprehended diffi- 
culty of conveyance, by which the 
wounded might be removed to the 
frontiers of Portugal, was the deter- 
mining motive with the British gene- 
ral to avoid an action, when a battle 
might have been delivered with de- 
cided success. This it was which 
withheld him on more than one occa- 
sion from striking a blow . against 
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Marmont, who, with all his caution 
and activity, sometimes presented him- 
self in such an attitude as to invite 
attack ;—and bitter were the heart- 
burnings of some amongst his own 
generals which Wellington had to en- 
dure, because of the stern self-denial 
which led him to decline any enhance- 
ment of his military renown, which 
could only be purchased by more than 
commensurate sufferings and sacrifices 
on the part of his gallant soldiers. 
His position was most peculiar. While 
a single defeat would have proved his 
ruin, and the ruin of the Spanish 
cause, it was not always that he could 
afford even to gain a victory. He 
had to avail himself of the advantages 
of a central position, and manage less 
than fifty thousand men, so as always 
to be prepared for an antagonist on 
every side, and to defeat the combina- 
tions of two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand. It well became him, therefore, 
to count his cost, before he risked any 
decisive action ; as immediate success 
in any instance might be tantamount 
to eventual defeat, and a beaten ene- 
my, who could be suddenly and pow- 
erfully reinforced, might prove a most 
dangerous antagonist to the trium- 

hant force which was crippled in the 
om of victory. 

Nor were the difficulties of the 
British general lightened by a change 
which came over the spirit of the 
governing authorities in Spain, when 
the Cortes were convoked, and a 
spirit of fierce and unmitigated demo- 
eracy seemed to have taken possession 
of their councils. The measure was 
one recommended by the Marquess of 
Wellesley, who conceived that it 
would aid in increasing the abhor- 
rence with which the French were 
regarded in Spain. But his more sa- 

on brother, while he acknow- 
Ted d that such an effect was very 
likely to be — clearly foresaw 
the causes of grave alarm which were 
latent in a course which brought to- 
gether minds filled with enthusiasm, 
but inexperienced in the practical 
working of popular government, to 
deliberate upon the present position 
of Spanish affairs. He thus writes 
to the marquess, in a letter bearing 
date 22nd September, 1809 :— 


*“*T am very uneasy respecting the 
part of your note to Don M, de Garay,and 
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of your despatch, No. 5, which recom- 
mended the assembly of the cortes ; not 
that I do not think that the line you 
have taken on this subject will give 
great satisfaction in England, but be- 
cause I fear the cortes may be worse 
than any thing we have had yet. 

“T acknowledge that I have a great 
dislike to a new popular assembly. Tien 
our own ancient one would be quite un- 
manageable, and, in these days, would 
ruin us, if the present generation had 
not before its eyes the example of the 
French revolution; and if there were 
not certain rules and orders for its guid- 
ance and government, the knowledge 
and use of which render safe, and suc- 
cessfully direct, its proceedings. 

‘But how will all this work in the 
cortes, in the state in which Spain now 
is? I declare that if I were in Buona- 
peste? situation, I should leave the Eng- 
ish and the cortes to settle Spain in the 
best manner they could; and I should 
entertain very little doubt but that, in 
a very short space of time, Spain must 
fall into the hands of France. 

** At the same time I must agree with 
you in thinking, that affairs are now in 
so desperate a situation, that they can- 
not be worse ; that there is a real want 
of men of common capacity in Spain, in 
whose hands any form of government, 
intended for vigorous action, could be 
placed with any hope that their powers 
could be used to the public advantage ; 
and that the cortes, with all their faults, 
and the dangers attendant upon such an 
assembly, will have at least this advan- 
tage, that they will have the confidence 
of the country, and the prejudices of 
their countrymen of the lower class in 
our favour, and against France; your 
remark being perfectly well-founded, 
that there is no prejudice or jealousy of 
us anywhere in Spain excepting by the 
government. 

** But in order to enjoy common safety 
under such an assembly as the cortes, 
the rules and orders for their proceed- 
ings and internal government ought to 
be well defined, and to be, if possible, a 
part of the constitution of the assembly. 
Great care should also be taken to pro- 
tect them from the effects of popular 
fury in the place of their sitting; but 
still, with all these precautions, I should 
prefer a wise Bourbon, if we could find 
one, for a regent, to the cortes,” 


It is needless to particularise the in- 
cidents which prove that the warning 
conveyed in this letter was justified by 
the results. Suffice it to say that at the 
present hour Spain is suffering under 
the evils produced by the’extravagance 
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and the empiricism of the assembly 
who spent their time in high-sounding 
discussions of abstract questions re- 
specting popular rights, which ended 
in the adoption of a constitution found- 
ed upon the sovereignty of the people, 
more wildly democratic than had ever 
before been realized. The seeds were 
then sown of that dreadful civil-war, 
which, up to a very recent period, ra- 
vaged the fertile fields of Spain, and 
the results of which are still apparent 
in the exhaustion and the unsettlement 
of that unhappy kingdom. 

But upon the measures of the Bri- 
tish general, who then felt himself 
charged with the whole responsibility 
of the conduct of the war, this new 
element of discord must needs have 
produced a very perplexing effect, and 
materially limited the range of action, 
upon which, had his allies been of a 
different stamp, he would have boldly 
entered. He was like a coachman 
who is compelled to drive his team in 
company with an unbroken, restive, 
and impracticable animal, upon whom 
it is unsafe to use the whip, while he 
will not obey the rein, and whose 
starts and plunges are perpetually 
causing him difficulty and exposing him 
to danger. But the high sense of 
duty which led Lord Wellington to 
undertake such a task, induced him, 
under the most unpromising circum- 
stances, to persevere in it; and he 
now had the satisfaction of seeing that 
his patient perseverance in well-doing 
was not unattended with good effects. 
He saw the efficiency of his own and 
of the Portuguese troops increasing 
every day, and such success attending 
his arms as raised his reputation to a 
height which enabled him effectually, 
in the case of the Spaniards, to over- 
rule both the folly of the government 
and the madness of the people. 

Nor is it to be denied that there 
were counter-balancing circumstances 
by which he was greatly aided. 
Amongst the French generals a de- 
gree of eet and of disunion prevail- 
ed, by which, both collectively and in- 
dividually, they were rendered far less 
formidable than they must have proved 
had they been marshalled under the 
presiding mind which would have kept 
them in harmonious co-operation. By 
the operation of the guerilla chiefs, 
their means of communication were 
greatly straitened, while vast facilities 
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were afforded Lord Wellington of 
learning their most secret movements. 
The aspect of continental affairs, also, 
began to brighten. The cloud which 
loured, after the battle of Wagram, 
and when the matrimonial alliance of 
Buonaparte with the bouse of Austria 
seemed to guarantee the perpetuity of 
his influence over the leading states of 
Europe, began to give way before that 
rupture with the north, which again 
involved the imperial conqueror in a 
perilous enterprise, requiring all the 
resources which he had at his com- 
mand, and rendering it impossible for 
him to reinforce his Spanish legions. 
Lord Wellington was thus set at his 
ease respecting any sudden accession 
to the numbers of his opponents, and 
his measures, accordingly, assumed a 
corresponding boldness ; and instead 
of acting cautiously upon the defen- 
sive, he eagerly availed himself of 
every opportunity which presented 
itself of striking a blow against the 
enemy, by which they might be dis- 
lodged from their strongest positions, 
before the arrival of any such addi- 
tional force as might enable them to 
take the field with better prospects. 
The reader may judge of the critical 
importance of the glorious victory at 
Salamanca, not only to Spain, but to 
the whole of Europe, when we tell 
him, that the news of it reached Na- 
poleon just one week before the battle 
of Borodino, and that its immediate 
results were, the evacuation of Ma- 
drid, the abandonment of the siege of 
Cadiz, the deliverance of Andalusia 
and Castile from military occupation, 
and the necessity, on the part of the 
French, for husbanding such resources 
as they had in Spain, in order to en- 
able them to hold their ground, in- 
stead of having a disposable force, by 
which the emperor might be aided in 
his mortal conflict. Now it was that 
the star of Wellington began, deci- 
dedly, to rise to the ascendant, and 
that the halo of victory which had, 
hitherto, in all her controversies with 
the continental nations, attended the 
imperial eagles, began to settle con- 
spicuously upon the standards of the 
heroic islanders, whose achievements 
in Spain began to be regarded, both 
by England and the Continent, as the 
prelude to the deliverance of ~~ 

Lord Wellington was now at Ma- 


drid. He had been declared, by the 
@ 
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Cortes, Generalissimo of the Spanish 
armies, and the regency had conferred 
upon him the order of the golden 
fleece. Indeed if popular enthusiasm 
could avail to remove the annoyances 
by which he was beset, he would have 
had no reason to complain,—but, un- 
happily, the same want of system and 
energy which hitherto characterized 
the governing authorities in Spain, 
still vailed, and nothing was done 
which could render the resources of 
the country fairly available for the 
oe service. Where the French 

ad been living in abundance, we were 
reduced to want; and no sooner did 
our necessities compel us to abandon 
positions where we could no longer 
subsist, than the French again return- 
ed, and lived in abundance. Even 
the supplies of money, which Lord 
Wellington had every reason to ex- 
pect from England, were doled out 
too scantily, and came too tardily, to 
be of the use which they might have 
been, had they been more promptl 
and liberally afforded. The French 
plan was, to levy every thing from 
their enemies. is plan, and from 
which he never deviated, was, to pay 
for every thing amongst his friends. 
And therefore, in his case, any defi- 
ciency of pecuniary resources was felt 
as a want of the sinews of war, which 
must cause him to forego the most 
Ss prospects of success, and 
content himself with standing upon 
his defence, when, had his reasonable 
fequisitions been properly attended to, 
he might have become the aggressor 
with great advantage. 

The next important work which 
out general undertook was the siege 
of Burgos ;—and here he failed. The 
city, although but a third-rate for- 
tress, and half dismantled before he 
commenced his attack, made a brave 
resistance; and Wellington was nei- 
ther possessed of the siege requisites, 
which would have enabled him to 
command success, nor had he brought 
with him the troops from whom the 
best services’ might be expected. 
Crawford was not there. That hero 
had slept the sleep of the brave at the 
terrible storming of Ciudad Rodrigo. 
Pictoh was not there,—that gallant 
but choleric man had withdrawn him- 
self from the theatre of hostilities be- 
fore the battle of Salamanca ;—influ- 
enced, it is supposed, by a feeling of 





disgust that Wellington had chosen to 
manceuvre, rather than to meet and to 
match himself with the enemy. The 
consequence was, that after a heavy 
loss, we were compelled to retire from 
the fortress, and to abandon some of 
our most valuable conquests. Still, 
upon the whole, the result of the cam- 
paign was greatly in favour of the 
allied armies ; and we agree with Mr. 
Maxwell in thinking, that there is a 
fearless candour in the following ex- 
tract from one of Lord Wellington's 
despatches, in which he vindicates his 
government from all blame in the 
matter, which is as honourable to him 
as a man, as the most brilliant feat 
of arms could have been creditable to 
him as a soldier :— 


‘** From what I see in the newspapers 
I am much afraid that the public will be 
disappointed at the result of the last 
campaign, notwithstanding that it is in 
fact the most successful campaign in all 
its circumstances, and has produced for 
the cause more important results than 
any campaign in which a British army 
has been engaged for the last century. 
We have taken by siege Ciudad Rod- 
rigo, Badajoz, and Salamanca; and the 
Retiro surrendered. In the meantime 
the allies have taken Astorga, Guada- 
laxara, and Consuegra, besides other 
— taken by Duran and Sir H. 

opham. In the months elapsed since 
January, this army has sent to England 
little short of 20,000 prisoners, and they 
have taken and destroyed, or have them- 
selves the use of the enemy’s arsenals in 
Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, Salamanca, 
Valladolid, Madrid, Astorga, Seville, 
the lines before Cadiz, &c., and upon the 
whole we have taken and destroyed, or 
we now possess, little short of 3000 

ieces of cannon. The siege of Cadiz 
as been raised, and all the countries 
south of the Tagus have been cleared 
of the enemy. 

‘We should have retained still 
greater advantages I think, and should 
have remained in possession of Castille 
and Madrid during the winter, if I could 
have taken Burgos, as I ought early in 
October, or if Ballesteros had moved 
pe Alcaraz as he was ordered, instead 
of intriguing for his own aggrandize- 
ment. 

“ The fault of which I was guilty in 
the expedition to Burgos was, not that I 
undertook the operation with inadequate 
means, but that I took there the most 
inexperienced instead of the best troops. 
I left at Madrid the third, fourth, and 
light divisions, who had been with mys 
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self always before; and I brought with 
me that were good the first division, 
and they were inexperienced. In fact 
the troops ought to have carried the 
exterior line by escalade on the first 
trial on the 22d of September, and if they 
had we had means sufficient to take the 
place. They did not take the line, be- 
cause the field officer who commanded 
did that which is too common in our 
army. He paid no attention to his or- 
ders, notwithstanding the pains I took 
in writing them, and in reading and ex- 
plaining them to him twice over. He 
made none of the dispositions ordered ; 
and instead of regulating the attack as 
he ought, he rushed on as if he had been 
the leader of a forlorn hope, and fell, 
together with many of those who went 
with him. He had my instructions in 
his pocket ; and as the French got pos- 
session of his body, and were made ac- 
quainted with the plan, the attack could 
never be repeated. When he fell, no- 
body having received orders what to do, 
nobody could give any to the troops, I 
was in the trenches, however, and or- 
dered them to withdraw. Our time and 
ammunition were then expended, and 
our guns destroyed in taking this line ; 
than which, at former sieges, we had 
taken many stronger by assault. 

*T see that a disposition already 
exists to blame the government for the 
failure of the siege of Burgos. The 
government had nothing to say to the 
siege. It was entirely my own act. In 
regard to means, there were ample 
means both at Madrid and Santander 
for the siege of the strongest fortress. 
That which was wanting at both places 
was means of transporting ordnance and 
military stores to the place where it was 
desirable to use them. 

“The people of England, so happy 
as they are in every respect, so rich in 
resources of every description, having 
the use of such excellent roads, &c., 
will not readily believe that important 
results here frequently depend upon fifty 
or sixty mules, more or less, or a few 
bundles of straw to feed them; but the 
fact is so, notwithstanding their incre- 
dulity. I could not find means of mov- 
ing even one gun from Madrid. 
is a gentleman who piques himself upon 
his overcoming all difficulties. He knows 
the length of time it took to find tran- 
sport even for about one hundred barrels 
of powder and a few hundred thousand 
rounds of musket ammunition which he 
sent us. As for the two guns which he 
endeavoured to send, I was obliged to 
send our own cattle to draw them ; and 
we felt great inconvenience from the 
want of those cattle in the subsequent 
movements of the army.” 
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In the operations of war, success 
alone is accepted as the test of 
merit ; and retreat is a word of omi- 
nous import, from which it is difficult 
to dissociate calamity and disgraces 
But we do not entertain a doubt that 
we could convince our readers, as we 
have been convinced ourselves, that 
some of Lord Wellington’s greatest 
qualities were exhibited during his 
masterly retreat from Burgos, which 
filled his friends and admirers at home 
with alarm for his safety, and his ene- 
mies with a hope that his career of 
victory was at an end, but which only 
proved to him an occasion for the dis- 
play of a species of ability which such 
an emergency alone could have called 
forth, and which was indispensable to 
his completeness as agreat commander. 
One little incident we cannot omit to 
mention, as it illustrates some of the 
difficulties with which he had to con- 
tend, and the prudence and vigour by 
which they were overcome. It is as 
follows :— 


‘* On the last day of the retreat, when 
the allies fell back from the Huebra to 
Rodrigo, the broken surface of country, 
‘flat, marshy, and scored with water- 
gullies,’ rendered the recession of the 
columns without loss or confusion a very 
delicate operation. Lord Wellington 
had made the necessary arrangements 
to effect his object ; and Napier records 
the following singular but characteristic 
occurrence, which the orders of the 
allied general produced :— 

‘** Knowing that the most direct road 
was impassable, he had directed the 
divisions by another road, longer, and 
apparently more difficult: this seemed 
such an extraordinary proceeding to 
some general officers, that, after con- 
sulting together, they deemed their com- 
mander unfit to conduct the army, and 
led their troops by what appeared to 
them the fittest line of retreat! Mean- 
while Wellington, who had, before day- 
light, placed himself at an important 
point on his own road, waited im- 
patiently for the arrival of the leading 
division until dawn, and then suspecting 
something of what had happened, gal- 
loped to the other road, and found the 
would-be commanders stopped by that 
flood which his arrangements had been 
made to avoid. The insubordination 
and the danger to the whole army were 
alike glaring, yet the practical rebuke 
= so severe and well-timed, the hu- 
miliation so complete, and so deeply felt, 
that, with one proud sanonatio ebearres 
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tion, indicating contempt more than 
anger, he led back the troops and drew 
off all his forces safely. However some 
confusion and great danger still attended 
the operation, for even on this road one 
water-gully was so deep that the light 
division, which covered the rear, could 
only pass it man by man over a felled 
tree; and it was fortunate that Soult, 
unable to feed his troops a e longer, 
stopped on the Huebra with his main 

, and only sent some cavalry to 
Tamames. Thus the allies retired un- 
molested.’ 

*¢ With this occurrence the difficulties 
of the retreat terminated—the French 
desisting from their pursuit, and the 
allies reaching the high grounds near 
Rodrigo, which afforded plenty of fuel 
for their bivouacs, while ample supplies 
were forwarded from the city for their 
use. Immediate assistance was de- 
spatched to succour sick or wounded 
men who had straggled from the line of 
march; and the British light cavalry 
and guerillas of Julian Sanchez suc- 
ceeded in recovering fifteen hundred of 
these wanderers, who had escaped the 
enemy's patrols, and were perishing in 
the woods from cold and hunger.” 


But if Wellington retreated, Soult 
was recalled. If the former was com- 
lied to forego present success, the 
latter was unable to take advantage of 
the circumstances which might have 
enabled him to retrieve the disasters 
which the French had sustained in the 
Peninsula; as the reverses of the Rus- 
sian campaign had now caused Buona- 
— to regard the war in Spain as 
ut a secondary object ; and instead of 
supplying the complement of troops 
that would have been necessary to en- 
able his chiefs to derive any rapid or 
decisive profit from the present pos- 
ture of affairs, his ablest and most ex- 
ienced generals were summoned to 
attend himself in person, to aid him 
in this great crisis of his controversy 
with the uproused nations, in which, 
even at the peril of his throne, he was 
about to strike a blow for the domi- 
nion of the world. 

If the retreat of the British gene- 
ral had been conducted with consum- 
mate skill, his advance, when he was 
again enabled to enter upon forward 
movements, was not less so. 


* By the Pe of his corps, the 
i 


formation of his magazines, and the 
false information he ingeniously con- 
veyed to the enemy, he misled the 
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French generals, who saw so many plans 
open for his adoption, that it was impos- 
sible to guess that which he was most 
likely to select. He might turn their right 
by forcing the passage of the ‘Tormes on 
the Duero—or by Avila and the valie 
of the Tagus march direct upon Madrid. 
He might then choose the north for the 
scene of his operation; or he might 
move southward, and unite with the 
Anglo-Sicilian army under Murray, 
All these plans were probable—all were 
discussed by Joseph and his generals, 
but they failed in penetrating Lord 
Wellington’s true designs, and the blow 
was struck before the quarter where it 
was first felt had been suspected. 

‘Immediately before the opening of 
the campaign some changes had taken 
place in the disposition of the French 
corps: D’Armanac, ,with part of the 
army of the centre, occupied Valladolid, 
which the king had made head-quarters ; 
and Villatte, with a division of the army 
of the south, held the line of Tormes from 
Alba to Ledesma. Three divisions were 
on both banks of the Duero, and Reille’s 
cavalry on the Esla; Gazan was at 
Arevalo, D'Erlon at Segovia, Coroux 
at Avila, and Leval commanded at Ma- 
drid. 

‘* The plan of the allied general was 
a cplandid military conception. Aware 
that the defences of the Duero had been 
strengthened, he determined to avoid 
the danger and delay which would be 
onpaenl in forcing them ; and by a fine 
combination of the Anglo-Portuguese 
<a that of Galicia, he gained the 
northern bank of the river, taking in 
reverse the line of defensive posts on 
the Duero, and opening to attack the 
whole right flank of the French army, 
whose scattered corps were too losealy 
cantoned to admit of rapid concentra- 
tion. ‘ Thus, seventy thousand Portu- 
guese and British, eight thousand 
Spaniards from Estremadura, and 
twelve thousand Galicians,—that is to 
say, ninety thousand fighting men, would 
be suddenly placed on a new front, and 
marching abreast against the surprised 
and separated masses of the enemy, 
would drive them refluent to the Pyre- 
nees. A grand design, and grandly it 
was executed! For high in heart and 
strong of hand, Wellington’s veterans 
marched to the encounter; the glories 
of twelve victories played about their 
bayonets, and he, the leader, so proud 
and confident, that in passing the 
stream which marks the frontier of 
Spain, he rose in his stirrups, and wav- 
ing his hand, cried out ‘Farewell, 
Portugal!’ 


» “ Never had a campaign opened with 
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brighter promise, nor proceeded with 
more continued success. It seemed in- 
deed ‘the march of victory.’ Obstacles 
from which another general might have 
turned, were no sooner presented than 
overcome; and with slight loss, the 
Tormes, the Esla, the Duero, the Car- 
rion, the Pisuerga, and the Arlanzon, 
were crossed as if they had contained 
no water. Through a country abound- 
ing in positions, and with a surface of 
great natural strength, the French 
corps had been driven with all the pre- 
cipitation that attends a beaten army ; 
and a fortress which unequal means for 
its reduction had a few months before 
rendered impregnable, presented no- 
thing but a mass of rubbish, after en- 
tailing, like the feast-house of the Phi- 
listines, ruin on its possessors. How 
roud must have been Wellington’s feel- 
ings as he looked at that place of fallen 
strength! Once he had receded from 
its walls—but it was to return with a 
power of his own creation, that ren- 
dered resistance unavailing, and obliged 
those who had maintained it so well to 
level its ramparts in despair. ‘ Dubre- 
ton’s thundering castle’ had disappeared 
—and that height which an army could 
not carry was now defenceless as an 
open village. 
‘The stand which Joseph had de- 
signed to have made at Burgos he hoped 


-now to effect at Miranda, trusting for 


his security to the Ebro, until the long- 
expected succours should arrive under 
Clausel and Foy, and add a reinforce- 
ment that would enable him to risk a 
battle. The army of the centre, accor- 
dingly, took post at Haxo—that of 
Portugal at Espejo and Friars, while 
that of the south occupied Miranda, co- 
vered by the castle of Pancorbo. The 
king’s fancied security was speedily dis- 

lied; for one of Wellington’s bold and 

eautiful conceptions was already in full 

operation. 

“On the 13th the allied army was 

ut in march to gain the sources of the 

Ebro. The Galicians, with the British 
left wing crossed the river next day, by 
the bridges of Rocamunde and San 
Martin. The centre followed on the 
15th, while Sir Rowland Hill passed the 
right wing over by the Puente de Are- 
nas. Thus the French were suddenly 
cut off from the sea-coast, and their im 
mediate evacuation of all the ports, ex- 
cepting Santona and Bilbao, was the 
result. Portugal no longer was to be 
the depot for Wellington’s supplies; a 
new base of operations was obtained, 
and the Tagus was abandoned for the 
sea-coast of Biscay, 

“To gain the road leading to Bilbao 
from Burgos was now the great object of 
the allied general, Leaving the sixth 
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division at Modena de Pomar, for the 
protection of his stores, Lord Welling- 
ton marched with the remainder through 
one of the most difficult countries that 
an army had ever traversed. Hill and 
valley, roaring torrents and dry ravines, 
every difficulty found in an alpine dis- 
trict—all were met, and all were sur- 
mounted. At times, the labour of an 
hundred soldiers was required to move 
forward a piece of artillery ; at others, 
the gun was obliged to be dismounted, 
lowered down a precipice by ropes or 
swayed up the rugged goatpaths by the 
united efforts of men and horses judi- 
ciously combined. ‘ Strongly did the 
rough veteran infantry work their way 
through those wild but beautiful regions. 
Six days they toiled unceasingly; on 
the seventh, swelled by the junction of 
Longa’s division, and all the smaller 
bands which came trickling from the 
mountains, they burst like raging 
streams from every defile, and went 
foaming into the basin of Vittoria.’ 

** It can hardly be imagined what ad- 
ditional interest a brilliant operation 
will acquire by local circumstances, and 
the character of the country through 
which the line of march runs. The ad- 
vance to the Zadorra exhibited, at every 
point of view, scenery beautiful as di- 
versified. In it there was a singular coms 
bination of romantic wildness mingled 
with exquisite fertility. One while the 
columns moved through luxurious val- 
leys, intersprinkled with hamlets, vine- 
yards, and flower-gardens ; at another, 
they struggled up mountain ridges, or 
pressed through alpine passes overhung 
with toppling cliffs, making it almost 
difficult to decide whether the rugged 
chasm which they were traversing had 
been rifted from the hill-side by an earth- 
quake, or scarped by human hands, If 
the eye turned downwards, there lay 
sparkling rivers and sunny dells—above 
rose naked rocks and splintered preci- 

ices ; while moving masses of glitter- 
ing soldiery, now lost, now seen, amid 
the windings of the route, gave a pano- 
ramic character to the whole. 

‘* While this grand operation was 
in progress, the surprise of the enemy 
was excited, by finding that the imme- 
diate line of their retreat was not only 
unmolested by the allies, but that a 
convoy, which it would have required an 
army to protect, was permitted to retire 
without endangering a single carriage. 
The routes left of the great Burgos 
road were believed by the French gene- 
rals to be impracticable for the move- 
ments of an army; and in this supposi- 
tion they were confirmed by the reports 
of the peasantry. Days passed away; 
the retreat continued unmolested: on 
the 10th no enemy had appeared, and the 
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allies, it was concluded, were remaining 
uietly in their quarters, The apathy of 
the English general was extraordinary, 
and 
Frene 


risoners were asked by their 
escort, ‘ Was Lord Wellington 


asleep ?’ 

# Bat the astonishment of the enemy 
was indescribable, when on the evening 
of the 18th, information reached their 
head-quarters, announcing the astound- 
ing intelligence that the whole of the 
allied divisions were established on the 
left bank of the Ebro! The bold and 
auccessful operations of the allied gene- 
val had now seriously endangered the 
position of the French armies, and, as 
usual, the generals were at variance in 
their opinions regarding the course 
which . h should adopt.  Reille 
strongly advised the expediency of 
marching by the right bank of the Ebro 
into Navarre, and forming a junction 
with Suchet. The king, however, still 
reckoned on being strengthened by 
Clausel, or by the remainder of Foy’s 
corps, of which Sarrut’s division had 
already joined—and unwilling to aban- 
don his immense convoys, he adopted 
the fatal resolution of retreating on 
Vittoria.” 


For the battle which followed, we 
must refer our readers to the work 
before us; as, considering the ground 
which we have to cover, it would 
be impossible for us to enter into 
its details. Suffice it to say, that 
its plan and its progress was marked 
by the same ability which charac- 
terised every previous step in the 
course of this campaign, and that its 
results were such as amply to com- 
pensate the British general for all his 
toils and dangers. 

Such a shock had now been given to 
the French power in Spain, that the 
evacuation of that country by the in- 
vaders, was an event that could not be 
very distant ; and then, the invasion of 
France, by a combined Spanish and 
British force, flushed with all the ar- 
dour of victory, was contemplated as 
a glorious finale, by which the hearts 
of our warriors were cheered, worn 
down as they were by their glorious 
but exhausting labours, 

By some judicious operations on the 
east coast of Spain, under Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck, ample employment was 
given to the large force under the 
command of Suchet ; while the sieges 
of St. Sebastian and of Pampeluna en- 
gaged the attention of the British 
chief, who would have deemed it pre- 
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mature to attempt the invasion of 
France until these fortresses had fallen. 

But military were overruled by po- 
litical considerations, Just at that 
period, the combination of powers by 
whom Napoleon was opposed had 
made such an impression upon the 
forces of the falling emperor, as led 
them to entertain the most sanguine 
expectations of success ; and Welling- 
ton was strongly urged by his govern- 
ment to plant the British standard 
upon the French soil, even while one 
of the fortresses still held out, the re- 
duction of which should, in his own 
judgment, precede the course which 
was thus suggested, 

Napoleon foresaw the danger. He 
anticipated, with a shuddering hormr, 
the violation of the sacred territory of 
France; and Soult, who had been re- 
called, in his extremity, to aid him in 
the shock of arms upon the Niemen, 
was now despatched to take the com- 
mand of the troops, by whom the 
clearly-indicated design of the allies 
was to be anticipated, and the impend- 
ing disgrace and calamity averted. 

We confess to our readers the keen 
reluctance with which our space com- 
pels us to crowd together, or to pass 
over, the various stirring events which 
marked the progress of this campaign ; 
but any regular enumeration of them 
would greatly exceed the limits within 
which our observations must neces- 
sarily be confined. We must, there- 
fore, refer to the work before us for 
the details, a knowledge of which is 
indispensable to a just appreciation of 
the vast military resources of our great 
commander. Suffice it to say that no 
difficulties were sufficient to daunt 
his resolution, or baffle the combina- 
tions by which he was prepared to 
overcome them. 

Soult occupied a position, having 
the river Bidassoa in his front, and a 
series of rugged defiles and eminences 
upon his flank and in his rear; all which 
he had fortified with the utmost care, 
and from which, to dislodge him, 
would seem to defy the utmost efforts 
of strategic skill. If Lord Welling- 
ton could look with calm defiance at 
Massena, from the heights of Torres 
Vedras, much more did it seem that 
Soult might have looked scornfully 
down upon him from the summit of 
La Rhune; but yet, such was the 
skilful daring of the British general, 
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this position, apparently so impreg- 
nable, yielded to his attack, and the 
British soldiers felt themselves tri- 
umphant upon the soil of France, when 
but an hour before, the French mar- 
shal would have deemed any such at- 
tempt an act of the wildest despera- 
tion. This remarkable exploit was 
performed in this manner :— 


“By the assistance of the Spanish 
fishermen, Lord Wellington ascertained 
that below the bridge the river could be 
forded at low water, and that, too, at 
three different points. These sands 
were broad: the tide rose sixteen feet ; 
the whole left bank of the Bidassoa was 
overlooked by the enemy’s position— 
and therefore, the difficulty of collecting 
troops close to the river unobserved, 
was manifest. Success depended on the 
rapid execution of the attack, ‘and a 
check would have been tantamount to a 
terrible defeat, because in two hours the 
returning tide would come with a swal- 
lowing flood upon the rear.’ 

“The daring of the design—the ha- 
zard attendant on the slightest failure— 
‘the unlikelihood that a commander, 
having a better line of operations, would 
pass such a river as the Bidassoa at its 
mouth, deceived the French general. 
Meanwhile his lieutenants were negli- 
gent. Of Reille’s two divisions, La Mar- 
tiniere’s, now commanded by General 
Boyer, was at the camp of Urogne, 
and on the morning of the 17th was dis- 

ersed as usual to labour at the works ; 
Jillatte’s reserve was at Ascain and 
Serres ; the five thousand men compos- 
ing Maucune’s division were indeed on 
the first line, but unexpectant of an at- 
tack; and though the works on the 
Mandale were finished, and those at 
Biriatu in a forward state, from the 
latter to the sea they were scarcely 
commenced.’ 

While Wellington’s combinations 
were sufficiently marked to excite sus- 
picion, they were so admirably confused 
with false movements that Soult was 
completely misled. As if fortune had 
determined to smile upon the bold at- 
tempt, at nightfall a storm was seen 
collecting on the Haya, the Alpine 
height which overlooked the low grounds 
where the columns for the assault were 
to be collected. Thunder rolled, and 
drowned with its louder peals the noise 
of bringing artillery into position ; and 
at daylight it burst with all its fury 
upon the right bank of the river, and 
the columns remained undiscovered. 
From the contiguity of the opposite 
bank, the French pickets were occa- 
sionally overheard; and although an 


enemy, in imposing force, was imme- 
diately in their front, their presence 
was unknown, and their object unsus- 
pected. 

“* Nothing could be more perfect than 
Lord Wellington’s dispositions. The 
tents were standing, and every camp 
seemed quiet. At last the hour arrived 
when the tide had fallen sufficiently, and 
two heavy columns issued simultane- 
ously from their concealment—one tak- 
ing the ford pointing towards the 
heights of Andaya, and the other moy- 
ing in rapid march directly against the 
French position at Sans Culottes. The 
astonishment of the enemy was great. 
The columns in safety had crossed the 
centre of the river; then rose a rocket 
from the steeple of Fuentearabia, and 
the thunder of the guns already in posi- 
tion on San Marcial answered the pre- 
concerted signal. Another column ad- 
vaneed by the ford of Jonco; others 
crossed by the upper ones ; and from the 
mountain-ridges the grand movement of 
attack, by seven distinct points, was 
visible; the troops above the bridge 
‘ plunging at once into the fiery contest, 
and those below it appearing in the dis- 
tance like huge sullen snakes, winding 
over the heavy sands,’ 

‘** The combats which followed prove 
that to determined valour no difficulties 
are insurmountable. Nature had pro- 
vided her strongest means of defence; 
everywhere rocks, and torrents, and ra- 
vines, barred the progress of the assail- 
ants; and if an easier surface occa- 
sionally presented itself, art had been 
skilfully employed to render that im- 
practicable. Nothing, however, could 
stay the victorious rushes of the allies ; 
and partial checks seemed only to act as 
stimulants to more desperate exertions. 
The success with which the allied divi- 
sions had held their own mountain-posts 
ogsinet the troops who now confronted 
them, told them what desperate resis- 
tance might be expected in assaulting 
veteran soldiers, established on alpine 
beige, and fighting on their native 
soil. ‘Day after day, far more than a 
month, entrenchment had risen over 
entrenchment, covering the vast slopes 
of mountains, which were scarcely ac- 
cessible from their natural steepness and 
asperity. This they could see, yet 
cared neither for the growing strength 
of the works, the height of the moun- 
tains, nor the breadth of the river, with 
its heavy sands, and its mighty rushing 
tide: al ware despised ; and while they 
marched with this confident valour, it 
was observed that the French fought in 
defence of their dizzy steeps with far 
less fierceness than when, striving 
against insurmountable obstacles, they 
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attempted to storm the lofty rocks of 
Sauroren. Continual defeat had lowered 
their spirit, but the feebleness of the 
defence on this occasion may be traced 
to another cause. It was a general's, 
not a soldier's battle. Wellington had, 
with overmastering combinations, over- 
whelmed each point of attack. Taupin 
and Maucune’s divisions were each less 
than five thousand strong; andthey were 
separately assailed, the first by eighteen, 
the second by fifteen thousand men, and 
at neither point were Reille and Clausel 
able to bring their reserves into action 
before the positions were won.’ 

** Never had the allied troops fought 
better. They had immense difficulties 
to overcome; but the combinations of 
their generals were, masterly, and the 
subordinate officers led their battalions 
to each assault with that brave deter- 
mination which inspires soldiers with a 
confidence that nothing can bar their 
success. Many displays of heroisin 
were exhibited; and there was one of 
ready boldness which gained the good 
fortune it deserved. The French gar- 
rison had abandoned a strong field-work 
which covered the right of the Bayonette 
ridge, and were observed by Colonel 
Colborne hurrying off in evident confu- 
sion. He galloped forward, attended 
by his own staff and a handful of the 

th, intercepted them in their retreat, 
and desired them to surrender. Be- 
lieving that the colonel was in advance 
of a force too strong to be resisted, the 
order was instantly obeyed, and three 
hundred men threw down their arms, 
and were made prisoners by a body not 
exceeding twenty. Officers of every 
rank and age showed to their followers 
an example of dauntless intrepidity. 
During these arduous days the checks 
were few, and always overcome; and 
when a foreign brigade wavered for an 
instant, the road to victory was shown 
it by a beardless boy. 

*The misconduct of a few on this 
occasion sullied the brilliancy of con- 
quest; and the same predatory spirit 
which had occasioned such fearful atro- 
cities when San Sebastian was carried 
by assault, led to many excesses while 
these splendid operations were in pro- 
gress. ‘This breach of discipline brought, 
as it often did, a summary punishment 
on the offenders ; for many were found 
by the French in a state of stupid 
drunkenness, and captivity paid the 
penalty of crime.” 


Lord Wellington was now trium- 
hantly established upon the soil of 
rance. Pampeluna had fallen. A 

bold and well-conceived plan of Soult’s 
to relieve France from the pressure of 
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hostility, by carrying the war into the 
heart of Spain, was rendered imprac- 
ticable by the obstinacy of Napoleon, 
who refused to suffer the troops who 
would have been required to carry it 
into effect, to be drawn from the 
strong places of which he still held 
possession ; and the marshal was ac- 
cordingly compelled to remain on the 
defensive, while Wellington, by a se- 
ries of bold and happy operations, 
compelled him to retreat from the 
Nive to Toulouse, marking the inter- 
vening space by a series of the most 
brilliant victories. 

The battles of the Pyrenees and of 
the Nive will ever be remembered as 
some of the most glorious that have 
illustrated the British arms :— 


‘In the Pyrenees,” Mr. Maxwell ob- 
serves, ‘the passes were widely separa- 
ted; the lateral communications indirect ; 
the positicn extensive, and consequently 
vulnerable in many points. The shorter 
lines of Soult’s position enabled him 
to mass troops together with rapidity, 
and the undulating surface effectually 
concealed his movements. Hence, his 
attacks were made with overwhelming 
numbers, and although expected, they 
could not be distinctly ascertained until 
the head of his columns were in imme- 
diate contact with the pickets. At 
Bayonne, the situations of Wellington 
and Soult were exactly reversed. The 
allied general was obliged to operate 
on both sides of a dangerous river, 
with bad roads and long and inconve- 
nient lines; while, at the same time, he 
had to secure St. Jean de Luz from any 
attempts that Soult might make to gain 
a point of such importance. The 
French marshal, on the contrary, had 
the advantage of a fortified camp, a 
fortress immediately beside him, excel- 
lent and short communications, with a 
permanent bridge across the Nive, by 
which he could concentrate on either 
bank of the river, and assail that wing 
of the allies which promised the best 
chances of success.” 


Nor must it be forgotten that these 
glorious successes were achieved, un- 
der circumstances which might well 
embarrass the British general, and 
render it doubtful whether he was 
justified in persevering any longer in 
the contest. In Spain, a prejudice 
had been excited against him by lead- 
ing agitators amongst the Cortes, who 
left nothing unsaid by which his cha- 
racter might be disparaged, and even 
countenanced the rumour that he had 
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a design upon the Spanish crown. 
To such an extent did this system of 
flagitious misrepresentation proceed, 
that Lord Wellington thought it right 
to tender his resignation of the office 
of generalissimo of the Spanish forces, 
and that in the midst of the most pe- 
rilous operations in which he had been 
involved from the commencement of 
the war. It was, however, not ac- 
cepted. But if he could not separate 
himself from the Spanish troops, he 
was determined that they should sepa- 
rate from him, as he found it totally 
impossible to restrain them from out- 
rages against the people of France, 
towards whom it was his wise and ge- 
nerous policy to exhibit every possible 
degree of tender forbearance. 

Indeed it was but too natural that 
those who had smarted under the in- 
juries and the contumelies of the 
French armies in Spain, should, now 
that the fortune of war gave them an 
opportunity of making reprisals, re- 
tort the indignities which they had 
experienced upon the countrymen of 
their invaders. But the nature of 
Wellington revolted from this mer- 
ciless system of revenge, and it was 
his policy to distinguish between the 
French government and the French 
people. With the former alone he 
professed to be at war; toward the 
latter, as long as they conducted them- 
selves peaceably, he expressed a deter- 
mination to extend protection,—a de- 
termination which was clearly evinced 
by the rigid inflexiblity with which he 
suffered the course of martial law to 
take effect, against some of his own 
and the Spanish troops by whom his 
orders had been disregarded. But 
this did not at all fall in with the tem- 
per or the disposition of the Spanish 
generals or their troops, who could 


not be restrained from giving a loose 
to their unbridled passions. And 
Lord Wellington preferred depriving 
himself of half his force, just at the 
very moment when the Spanish troops 
had begun to become efficient soldiers, 
and when, with such an army as he 
then commanded an unbounded career 
of conquest seemed to lie before him, 
to sanctioning, by connivance, the out- 
rages against person and property of 
which they were daily guilty, and 
which were, indeed, but few and mild 
in comparison with those which, as 
often as ever opportunity occurred, 
were perpetrated against their coun- 
trymen by their wanton and profligate 
invaders. 

But we must have done. Our 
space is almost filled, while our sub- 
ject is yet unexhausted. To Mr. 
Maxwell’s pages we must refer our 
readers for the events which now 
crowded upon each other in rapid 
succession until the termination of the 
war. Suffice it to say, that the same 
great qualities which distinguished 
our general from the commencement 
of the contest, marked his conduct to 
its close; that as difficulties accumu- 
lated, so his resources seemed to be 
multiplied ; and that the most appa- 
rently insurmountable obstacles to the 
accomplishment of his designs, seem 
only to have presented themselves for 
the enhancement of his glory. 

Long may the veteran live in the 
enjoyment of the honours which have 
been heaped upon him by a grateful 
country! And our warmest wishes 
for that country’s welfare would lead 
us to desire no more, than that, should 
such a crisis again arise, and war 
blaze forth in all its terrors, such a 
hero may be found to defend her. 
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THE MEDICAL CHARITIES OF IRELAND, 


Cuaniry, like mercy, is twice blessed, 
it blesseth him that gives and him that 
takes; and never is its divine charac- 
ter more manifest than when minister- 
ing to the wants of suffering humanity, 
it, at the same time, furnishes a link 
to bind together those great sections 
of civilized society—the possessors and 
the producers of wealth. But for this 
quality—remainder of our better na- 
ture—how bitter a hatred must ever 
subsist between him who posseases the 
luxuries, and him who wants the ne- 
cessaries of life ; how inextinguishable 
a feud must continue to rage between 
those whom fortune, by placing them 
upon the extreme confines of poverty 
and wealth, has, as it were, set in battle 
array against each other. Yet this 
greatest of the Christian graces— 
equally suited, as it is, to soften the 
hardships of savage life, and to miti- 
gate the evils which appear necessarily 
to attend upon civilization—has fallen 
under the ban of Whigs and philoso- 
phers, and must, even by special pro- 
visions, be prevented from intruding 
its disturbing influence into that Uto- 
pia of concord and happiness which 
Whiggery and philosophy have created 
in Ireland, In a nation still clinging 
to feudal prejudices, as yet untrained 
to the exercise of free institutions, 
and bound by the fetters of a despotic 

riesthood, the notable discovery has 
just now been made, that evils, imme- 
diately caused by the absenteeism of a 
majority of the natural protectors of 
the penple, are to be cured by breaking 
the solitary link which charity forms 
between the poor and helpless, and 
that small portion of the rich whom 
sense of duty, or necessity compels to 
continue in the land. 

The circumstance which has, on the 
present occasion, called our attention to 
this subject is the discovery, that has 
recently excited so much public inte- 
rest, of a plot for the overthrow of 
the medical charities of Ireland as 
they now exist, and for the disruption 
of that bond of kindness and charity 
which these institutions have formed 
during the greater part of a century, 
and which, unfortunately, is almost the 


only link between the upper and lower 
classes of society in this country that 
now remains unbroken. The tie be- 
tween landlord and tenant has been 
long since rudely torn asunder ; the 
relation of mutual dependence and 
support, formerly kept up by the ex- 
ercise of local patronage, has been 
abolished by the removal of all that 
power from the gentry of the country ; 
and now the same philosophers, and 
the same political partizans, holding 
in view the attainment of the same 
oarty ends, have not feared to come 
into the presence of certain members 
of a Conservative government, to ad- 
vocate the separation of the dispen- 
sary-governor from his poor neigh- 
bour, by restraining the former from 
contributing of his abundance to the 
relief of the sufferings of the latter, 
and by transferring the office of re- 
lieving those sufferings not to the jus- 
tice, (for no claim of right is proposed 
to be given,) but to the charity of a 
Whig commissioner. 

Were we to attempt to trace the 
origin of this plot, it would be neces- 
sary for us to refer back to an early 
period of the late Whig misrule of 
Ireland. This, however, we have 
neither time nor inclination to do, and 
we shall, therefore, content ourselves 
with pointing out the more recent 
steps of its progress, and calling public 
attention to the bold measure by which 
its final consummation is now in the 
act of being effected. In the year 
1838, when the Irish Poor Relief Act 
was passing through the House of 
Lords, two clauses (the 46th and 47th) 
were introduced into it, empowering 
the poor-law commissioners to insti- 
tute “inquiries into the state of the 
several fever hospitals and dispensa- 
ries,” and also “to inspect and examine 
into the administration of any hospital 
or infirmary supported in part by 
grand-jury presentments or parlia- 
mentary grants.” As a result of the 
inquiries conducted under the autho- 
rity of these clauses, a report from 
the chief poor-law commissioner in 
Ireland was laid upon the table of the 
House of Commons in the latter end 
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of May, 1841. That report contained 
the details of a portion of the inspec- 
tions made by the assistant commis- 
sioners, together with their opinion 
upon the state of the medical charities ; 
a lengthened catalogue of the defects 
which they represented as existing in 
them; and the heads of a bill, stated 
by these gentlemen to be intended for 
their “better regulation and support.” 
The report was extensively circulated 
throughout Ireland during the latter 
part of 1841, and its true character 
very generally seen through and ap- 
preciated. The political events of the 
period, however, and the expulsion of 
the Whigs from the position they had 
so long disgraced, left no room for 
supposing that a measure notoriously 
concocted by some of their most active 
agents, and obviously designed for no 
other use than to bolster up the tot- 
tering fabric of their official existence, 
could, even for a moment, receive the 
countenance of a Conservative govern- 
ment. The report, therefore, and its 
recommendations attracted little no- 
tice, and were well nigh forgotten, 
until, in the course of the present ses- 
sion, a supplementary appendix to it 
was presented to parliament. It isa 
remarkable fact, that although the ori- 
ginal report was, while the Whig 
government lasted, extensively and 
authoritatively circulated through the 
country, the supplementary appendix 
was kept altogether in the back 
ground, and but for the vigilance of 
one or two individuals its existence 
would scarcely have been known in 
Ireland. It was, however, seen by a 
few persons interested in its contents, 
and found to contain numerous mis- 
representations, most artfully caleu- 
lated to support the views and recom- 
mendations put forward in the origi- 
nal report, These misrepresentations 
were, in several instances, warmly taken 
up and exposed by the governors and 
medical officers of the charities to 
which they referred ; but still no one 
believed that any measure based upon 
them was at all likely to be brought 
before the legislature. But little ex- 
citement, consequently, prevailed upon 
the subject, until the middle of April 
last, when it was accidentally discovered 
that a bill founded upon the “ heads ” 
proposed last year, was actually in 
rint, and that Mr. Nicholls, the poor- 
aw commissioner, was then in London 
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endeavouring to induce Lord Eliot to 
agree to place it upon the table of the 
House of Commons. It was also then 
clearly ascertained that neither the 
Trish law officers of the crown nor an 
of the principal members of the Iris 
government were acquainted even with 
the existence of the measure ; but that 
it had been concocted solely and en- 
tirely in the poor-law office, and that 
it was first brought under the notice 
of Lord Eliot in London, and then 
pressed upon him under very gross 
misrepresentations. We have said 
that this bill was founded upon the 
“heads” prepared under the auspices 
of the Whig government, its provi- 
sions, however, were of a character 
far more dangerous than could have 
been anticipated from those heads, 
and, as we shall presently show, were 
calculated not only to destroy the pre- 
sent medical charities, and to place the 
patronage of the whole medical pro- 
fession of Ireland in the hands of 
priests and agitators, but were also 
violently subversive of one of the most 
essential principles of the British eon- 
stitution, Simultaneously with the 
discovery of the bill, there appeared a 
report from a commission nominated 
by Lord Fortescue’s government, for 
the purpose of revising the grand-jury 
laws. ‘This report is known to have 
been drawn up by the celebrated Mr. 
Anthony Blake; but strange to say, 
it also bears the signature of Mr. John 
Young, the, so-called, Conservative 
member for Cayan, formerly a Whig-ap- 
pointed commissioner, but now (where- 
fore we know not) a junior lord of the 
treasury. In this document the re- 
commendations of the poor-law com- 
missioners with regard to the medical 
charities are quoted with approbation, 
and it is further urged that they shall 
be extended so as to embrace the re- 
yolutionising of the infirmaries and 
Junatic asylums, as well as of the fever 
hospitals and dispensaries. 

So ineredible does the submission of 
this project to any member of a Con- 
servative government appear, so great 
has been the excitement occasioned in 
Ireland by the discovery of the plot, 
and yet so little are the public, out of 
Ireland, acquainted with the merits of 
the case, that we have determined upon 
laying before our readers a brief sketch 
of the institutions in question, of their 
operation hitherto upon Irish society, 
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and of the probable effect of the re- 
volution proposed to be effected in 
them. 

The institutions known in Ireland 
under the general name of medical 
charities are of four distinct kinds :— 
First, County Infirmaries, which are 
hospitals for the reception and relief of 
poor persons suffering from accidents 
or diseases not supposed to be incurable 
or contagious. Second, Fever Hos- 

itals, for the reception of patients 
abouring under contagious fevers. 
Third, Dispensaries, for the treatment, 
as extern patients, either at the dis- 
pensary-houses or at their own resi- 
dences, of poor persons labouring under 
any form of bodily ailment. And, 
Fourth, Provincial Lunatic Asylums, 
for the reception of insane persons be- 
lieved to be curable, and whose friends 
are incapable of affording them neces- 
sary support. These latter are of com- 
paratively recent establishment, and 
conducted upon a system essentially 
different from the three first-named 
classes of institutions, to which our 
observations shall, upon the present oc- 
easion, be more particularly directed. 

So early as the year 1765 an act was 

ssed by the Irish parliament, creat- 
ing corporations for establishing, in 
certain counties, infirmaries or hospi- 
tals for the relief of the sick poor; 
and thus was commenced a series of 
enactments, having a similar object, 
which now occupy no inconsiderable 
space in the statute-book. In 1805 
the power of the infirmary corpora- 
tions was extended so as to enable them 
to establish dispensaries, and two years 
subsequently the erection and support 
of district fever hospitals was made a 
portion of the general system. Various 
alterations and improvements of the 
plan upon which these institutions 
were orignally founded have been, from 
time to time, made, but throughout 
every change the principles were 
held in view of combining, for their 
support, voluntary contributions and 
grants of public money, and of in- 
trusting their individual management 
to local boards—constituted of per- 
sons who might reasonably be supposed 
to feel an interest in their success and 
usefulness, either from the public po- 
sition in which these persons were 
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placed, or from the still stronger fact 
of their having contributed from their 
own resources towards the attainment 
of the ends proposed by the legisla- 
ture. That these principles were well 
calculated to produce good results, 
and that they were in the main suc- 
cessfully brought into practical opera- 
tion, we think the following facts must 
be admitted as proof by every one who 
can bring his mind to bear impartially 
upon the inquiry. 

In the year 1839 there were in Ire- 
land, (according to tables published 
by the poor-law commissioners,)” 40 
infirmaries, 91 fever hospitals, and 
620 dispensaries, making a total of 
751 institutions actually at work for 
the relief of the sick poor. The cost 
of the support of these establishments, 
including all charges, is stated to have 
amounted to £142,169 5s. 9}d. where- 
of £44,773 10s. 2d. or nearly one- 
third, was contributed in voluntary 
subscriptions. The number of pa- 
tients received into the infirmaries 
and fever hospitals, during the year 
1840, was (according to the . same 
authority) 60,683. No exact estimate 
of the number of sick relieved at the 
dispensaries has been made by the 
commissioners, but from a return pre- 
sented to the House of Commons in 
February 1840, we learn that in the 
yeur 1837 the dispensary medical of- 
ficers treated no fewer than 1,390,217 
patients, either at their own resi- 
dences or at the several institutions. 
From these figures we may infer 
that a number of persons equal to 
at least one-sixth of the whole popu- 
lation of the kingdom, annually re- 
ceive, at the present time, gratuitous 
medical relief, at a cost to the country 
of less than two shillings per head. 
That a greater numerical amount of 
state provision should be made for the 
sick of any nation not sunk into a state 
of universal slavery will, we presume, 
scarcely be contended for; that pro- 
vision could not be made upon cheaper 
terins, we shall not waste time in prov- 
ing. In their anxiety, however, to 
make a case to justify their own inter- 
ference, the poor-law commissioners 
have advanced the doctrine that the 
amount of sick gratuitously relieved 
must not only bear a sufficient nume- 
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rical proportion to the whole popula- 
tion, but must also be distributed 
equally, in relation (as it would appear 
from their tables) both to the area in 
square miles and to the number of in- 
habitants in each district. Throughout 
the entire category of transgressions, 
mortal and venial, laid by these gen- 
tlemen to the charge of the medical 
charities, there is not one which can- 
not, by a very simple process of ab- 
straction, be resolved into this great 
original sin—inequality of distribu- 
tion. This is the cheval de bataille 
upon which the course is run, against 
a system from whence have sprung the 
present infirmaries, fever hospitals, 
and dispensaries, of which the com- 
missioners themselves say, “ it is right 
to state, that these three classes of insti- 
tutions seem, from their nature and the 
functions assigned to each, to be well 
adapted for affording all the medical 
relief required by the sick poor in Ire- 
land.” We distinctly repeat that 
although in the reports of the com- 
missioners individual defects which 
they have with curious eye detected, 
or with inventive imagination fancied, 
in the institutions, have been, by them, 
generalised and classed under no fewer 
than seventy distinct heads, yet in the 
whole list not even a charge has been 
made, much less substantiated, against 
the system, which has not for its es- 
sence this single fault—inequality of 
distribution. 

Coming from Whig philosophers, 
this charge seems a strange one, as we 
shall presently see that the stute of 
matters to which it refers is the direct 
and necessary result of the application 
of the free-trade and voluntary system 
to the medical relief of the poor. 
“« Let every man who requires the ser- 
vices of a minister of religion employ 
and pay him as he employs and pays 
the physician of his body,” is a common 
argument with the philosophers : upon 
what principle can they turn round and 
find fault with a system under which 
the employment and payment of the 
physician is voluntary, and the neces- 
sity for his services is left to be deter- 
mined by the uncontrolled demand of 
the community in which they are to be 
rendered? This, however, is precisely 
the system upon which the medical 
charities have been founded, and under 
which they have grown into their pre- 
sent condition. When it is thought 
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advisable, in any neighbourhood, to 
establish a dispensary, the course 
adopted is the following:—Some two 
or three active persons having started 
the subject, it is talked over among 
such of the inhabitants as are able to 
contribute in a pecuniary way towards 
the support of the proposed institu- 
tion ; and the adoption of the measure 
having been determined upon, the non- 
resident proprietors and others con- 
nected with the district, are applied to 
for their co-operation. In this way, 
a list of subscribers is made out—the 
subscriptions varying from _half-a- 
crown, to five, ten, or twenty pounds, 
The institution is then set to work, and 
previous to the next assizes, an ac- 
count of the money voluntarily con- 
tributed is laid before the presentment 
sessions, verified by the oath of the 
treasurer. If the sessions consider the 
institution to be required, and approve 
of its locality and management, a pre- 
sentment is made, and it then becomes 
imperative upon the grand jury to 
grant a sum equal to that which has 
been voluntarily subscribed. The 
same course is pursued each year, so 
long as the institution is continued, 
and thus an opportunity is annually af- 
forded, to the subscribers, of with- 
drawing their subscriptions; to the 
presenting sessions, of withholding the 
county grant; and to any rate-payer 
in the county, of traversing the pre- 
sentment, should any of these parties 
consider such a course to be required. 
In the case of fever hospitals, matters 
are managed in a way precisely analo- 
gous, the only difference being, that it is 
competent for the grand jury to pre- 
sent twice the amount of the sum vo- 
luntarily subscribed. The voluntary 
system is here, surely, carried out to 
the very utmost extent. No medical 
charity is established in any district 
except one in which those who are to 
be benefitted by it, proclaim their opi- 
nion of its necessity in the most em- 
phatic manner, by voluntarily taxing 
themselves for its support. The prin- 
ciple of free trade is also brought into 
operation to determine the locality in 
which each institution shall be placed ; 
the supply of medical relief, (if we may 
80 anne is made dependent upon the 


demand ; and it is in truth by the 
operation of this principle that the 
distribution of the institutions has been 
regulated. They are not, as the com- 
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missioners suppose, scattered about 
with a capricious inequality; but by 
the operation of what is in this case a 
soutid principle, their distribution is, 
(we speak generally,) made to depend 
upon the requirements of the several 
localities. In illustration of our argu- 
ment, we shall seek no better instance 
than one which has been put in the 
front of their own battle by the com- 
missioners. In the county of Meath, 
they say, the proportion of the dispen- 
sarties to the population is as | to 6545 ; 
while in the county of Down it is only 
as 1 to 23,468. Admitting the free- 
trade and voluntary principles to be 
sound, when applied to the subject of 
medical poor relief, we should say that 
their successful application to practice 
could not be more clearly shown than 
by the experience of these two coun- 
ties. In Meath, which is chiefly a 
grazing district, the peasantry are ex- 
tremely poor, and seldom possess any 
land. They are, consequently, almost 
entirely dependent for support upon 
their precarious earnings as hired la- 
bourers ; and are, moreover, generally 
congregated in masses, in unhealthy and 
miserable towns, where they suffer un- 
der an additional and powerful excit- 
ing cause of disease—a scarcity of 
fuel. It cannot, then, be matter of 
wonder, that such a population should 
require a large proportion of medical 
relief; but it surely ought to be mat- 
ter of gratification that a system has 
been devised, and is in operation, 
which, by its expansive nature, tends to 
provide that relief when and where it 
is most required. In the county of 
Down, on the other hand, the land is 
mostly in cultivation, the peasantry are 
generally occupiers of small farms ; 
are toa considerable extent engaged 
in a wholesome domestic manufacture, 
and above all, are under the influence 
of those habits of decency and self-de- 
pendence which every form of Protes- 
tantism tends to generate. The result 
is, that the same amount of gratuitous 
medical relief is not required in that 
district, and therefore, under the ope- 
ration of the free-trade and voluntary 
system, it is not given. 

The true character of this so-called 
* unequal distribution” is thus broadly 
shown by a contrast of the very oppo- 
site circumstances of the counties of 
Meath and Down; but the same ex- 
planation would no doubt be found to 
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apply with equal fitness to different 
baronies or even parishes, situated in 
one and the same county. Having, 
however, as we conceive, established 
the principle upon which the distribu. 
tion of medical poor-relief has been 
effected in Ireland, it is not necessary 
for us to multiply particular instances 
of its operation; neither have we any 
desire to follow the commissioners 
through the seventy variations which 
they have composed upon this single 
theme. It will be enough for our 
readers to know that their statements 
have been publicly cantradicted, in 
many instances, by the governors of 
the institutions to which they referred ; 
by men, whose names and characters 
place them above the suspicion of im- 
proper motives, and whose position, as 
residents of the country, render it ex- 
tremely improbable that upon such 
matters they should have fallen into 
error. We shall, however, advert to 
one allegation, because, as we shall 
afterwards show, it may tend to ex- 
plain the true reason for this great 
anxiety to introduce Whig philosophy 
into the management of the medical 
charities of Ireland. The allegation, 
which is repeated several times among 
the seventy defects, is, that the sub- 
scribers and supporters of the medical 
charities are, in many instances, the 
personal friends of the medical atten- 
dants. In the name of every respect- 
able medical attendant of a charitable 
institution in Ireland, we plead guilty 
to this accusation. It is true, almost 
without the single exception necessary 
to prove the rule. Hitherto the phy- 
sicians and surgeons of the charitable 
institutions in this country, have be- 
longed to the class of gentlemen: usu- 
ally liberally, often highly educated ; 
not unfrequently polished by foreign 
travel; moral in their habits; living 
respectably within means often narrow ; 
these men have, hitherto, not from any 
professional rank, but naturally, and of 
personal right, been received among 
the resident gentry, with whom they 
are in most cases connected by birth, 
and by a common education. It is 
among these gentry that we find the 
subscribers to the charities, whom the 
commissioners most truly charge with 
being personal friends of the medical 
att ts. 

“Surely there must be some mis- 
take here,” some of our. English read« 
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ers will say; “no functionary so ex- 
alted and so philosophical as a poor- 
law commissioner could doubt the ad- 
vantage of encouraging kindly and 
harmonious feelings between the go- 
vernors and the ofheets of institutions, 
having for their end and object the 
performance of a work of mercy.” 
Explanation is indeed necessary, and 
we shall proceed as briefly as possible 
to afford it. A moment's reflection 
must convince any person, that such a 
system as we have described that of 
' the Irish medical charities to be, could 
not extend its ramifications throughout 
such a country as Ireland, without pro- 
ducing important moral effects. A 
number of men, more or less educated, 
never, by their office, and seldom per- 
sonally, set in opposition to either rich 
or poor, but so placed as to be media- 
tors in charity between both, could 
not continue to be dispersed through- 
out the kingdom without acquiring 
much personal influence in their re- 
spective circles. ‘That influence they 
have obtained, and a single circum- 
stance will be sufficient to show its ex- 
tent. Among all the outrages, whe- 
ther predial or political, that have of 
late years disgraced Ireland, we have 
heard of none being committed upon 
medical men; and yet no trial for as- 
sault or murder has been held, no con- 
viction has taken place without the dis- 
trict medical man performing the part of 
a principal and essential witness. What 
witness of another class—what jury- 
man, after having been concerned in 
such a transaction, could venture to 
ride through the country, even in the 
face of day, alone, unarmed, and fear- 
less? This, however, the medical 
witness never ceased to do, from sun- 
rise till sunset, and from sunset till 
sunrise again, even in the wildest dis- 
tricts, depending for safety solely upon 
the power of his personal influence. 
The people feel the advantage and ne- 
cessity of medical services every day 
of their lives ; and he who faithfully 
renders them, acquires over their 
minds the influence belonging to a 
daily benefactor. Our Irish readers 
will need no special instance to prove 
to them the existence or extent of the 

ower which the village doctor might 
in many instances wield ; but to those 
who are unacquainted with the state of 
society in this country, and who know 
not how strangely a generous devotion 
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to those who serve him is mingled in 
the heart of the Irish peasant, with a 
disregard of all legal and moral obliga- 
tions, the following anecdote, for the 
authenticity of which we pledge our- 
selves, may not be without interest :— 

A most respectable and highly- 
esteemed, but somewhat choleric medi- 
cal gentleman, now no more, was placed 
upon his trial before a court of assize, 
charged with the grave crime of hav- 
ing struck and disarmed a soldier on 
duty, at the door of the county jail. 
The offence given by the soldier was, 
that being a stranger in the town he 
was not acquainted with the person of 
the doctor, and refused to admit him 
into the jail, without some explanation 
as to his business there. The doctor, 
indignant at the notion that any person 
should be so ignorant as not to know 
that he was surgeon to the jail, at once 
settled the matter by knocking the sol- 
dier down, and flinging his musket into 
the street. A vast commotion among 
the military authorities, from the cor- 
poral of the jail-guard to the com- 
mander-in-chief, was of course the 
consequence, and the doctor was forth- 
with directed to be prosecuted to the 
utmost rigour of the law. In due 
time the trial came on—the offence 
was fully proved, and its enormity dwelt 
upon at great length by the law officers 
of the crown—no defence was offered, 
and the jury, composed of neighbour- 
ing farmers, having been duly charged, 
retired from their box. Directly on 
entering the jury-room, the foreman; in 
great tribulation, asked his fellows 
what was to be done, as no alternative 
occurred to him by which they could 
escape the unfortunate necessity of 
finding the doctor guilty. “Find the 
doctor guilty,” echoed a juryman, in a 
voice of mingled horror and amaze- 
ment, “that'd be a pretty finding, 
Is it the doctor, that saved me from 
dying of a pleurisy last winter, and 
that'll be wanting to attend my poor 
wife next month! I'd eat my boots 
first.” ‘The argument was irresistible, 
and without further parley the whole 
party proceeded into court and ac- 
quitted the traverser, to the no small 
chagrin of the military authorities, but 
to the great amusement of the bench, 
the bar, and the bystanders, 

From what we have already said 
with respect to the connexions, edu- 
eation, and habits of association of 
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the medical attendants of the cha- 
rities, it will naturally be inferred 
that these gentlemen must have a 
leaning towards Conservative opi- 
nions; and the fact is, that three- 
fourths—we might probably say four- 
fifths—of the whole number are con- 
scientious supporters of the British 
constitution, in church and state, and 
equally conscientious opponents of 
bureaucracy, and centralization, and 
every other ramification of Whig 
mock-philosophy. Even among the 
small balance of individuals whose re- 
ligion would teach them to be hostile 
to British freedom, there are few to 
be found who hold extreme opinions : 
their habits as professional gentlemen, 
and their connexion with the gentry 
of the country, preventing them from 
entertaining those rancorous feelings 
which pervade every other class. As 
a body, these medical attendants are 
well known to be friends of order and 
rational liberty, and to feel it to be no 
less their interest than their duty, to 
use their own influence for the pur- 
pose of preserving that which should 
belong to property and station, and to 
do all that in them lies to heal up 
those lamentable wounds which de- 
signing and dishonest men have in- 
flicted upon Irish society. 

Need we further explain why those 
designing and dishonest men should 
denounce the friendship which now 
subsists between the governors and offi- 
cers of the medical charities; wh 
they should desire to break the link 
which that friendship forms between 
the rich and the poor; why they 
should declare that “the present sys- 
tem of making the support of dispen- 
saries and fever hospitals depend pri- 
marily upon subscriptions, seems 
pregnant with such elements of dis- 
order as to render it extremely diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to work these 
charities in a satisfactory manner, 
without an entire change?” They 
knew that in six years (from 1833 to 
1839) the dispensaries alone had in- 
creased in number from 452 to 620. 
They knew one result of this increase 
to be the establishment, in various 
parts of the country, of 168 influ- 
ential individuals, friendly to order 
and good government, and opposed to 
their own treasonable projects for 
Gallicizing the constitution and Ro- 
manizing the religion of Ireland. For 
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the advancement of such projects it is 
indeed. impossible to work the chari- 
ties in a satisfactory manner, and 
therefore they must be at once swept 
away and re-organized upon a plan 
less “ pregnant with the elements of 
disorder ” to the politico-religious fa- 
bric about to be raised. This, and 
no other, was the object of the au- 
thors of the poor-law and grand jury 
commissioners’ reports, in the joint 
crusade which they have engaged in 
against the medical charities and the 
medical profession of Ireland. Some 
variety, indeed, might be traced in 
the ultimate moving principle which 
actuated these gentlemen. Mr. Ni- 
cholls had probably little in view 
beyond a vain hope of obtaining the 
influence of the priests, to aid him in 
carrying out his poor-law scheme ; 
while to Mr. Anthony Blake we can- 
not deny the credit of being moved 
by a more generous though erroneous 
enthusiasm for the extension of his 
own religion, and the expulsion from 
his native country of what he believes 
to be a heretic faith. The direct ob- 
ject and course of both these commis- 
sioners was, however, identical, and 
must be equally resisted by all who 
value those blessings of peace, order, 
and freedom of conscience which may 
still be enjoyed under what remains of 
the British constitution. 

To justify what we have stated 
with respect to the objects of the pro- 
posed measure, and the motives of its 
authors we must now briefly inform 
our readers of the machinery by which 
it was to be worked; the nature of 
which we conceive to be such as can 
leave no doubt as to the uses it was 
designed to serve. Among the pro- 
visions of the bill are the following: — 

1. The poor-law commissioners are 
empowered, when they shall think fit, 
to abolish all existing dispensaries and 
fever hospitals, (sections 45 and 66,) 
and to establish similar new institu- 
tions when and where it may suit 
their pleasure (sections 28, 46). 

Under this power 711 institutions 
might at once be broken up, and at 
least 711 medical men deprived, with- 
out the allegation of a crime, of their 
official existence. A pretence of sa- 
ving vested rights is made in sections 
35 and 54; but it is only “so far as 
consistently may be with the due exe- 
cution of the provisions of the act,” 
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and, legally, saves no right’ or claim 
whatsoever. So far from any right 
being saved, it is expressly provided 
that all paid officers shall be newly 
elected by the new boards of gover- 
nors, subject, always, to the absolute 
approval of the commissioners, who 
may continue or dismiss such officers 
at their pleasure (sections 35, 54). 

2. The new boards are to consist of 
the clergy, justices, and elected poor- 
Jaw guardians residing within the dis- 
trict; and if these ex-officio governors 
should not in any instance amount to 
thirteen, in the case of dispensaries, or 
to fifteen in the case of fever hospitals, 
the balance to be then made up of 
“such male persons of full age,” re- 
siding within the district, as the board 
of guardians of the union may ap- 
point. Voluntary subscribers are to 
be entirely done away with (sections 
29, 30, 48, 49). 

How this plan would work need 
scarcely be explained to our Irish rea- 
ders. There would be upon the 
board, the rector of the parish, (for 
only the principal clergyman of each 
denomination is to be admitted,) and 
one, or at most two magistrates ; the 
remaining ten or eleven would be the 
parish priest, some three or four 
guardians of the poor, who would be 
the nominees and tools of the priest, 
and some six or seven male persons of 
full age, who might be the lowest in- 
dividuals in the district, and who cer- 
tainly would be nominees of the guar- 
dians, and colleagues with them in 
executing the bidding of the priest. 
Does any one who has witnessed the 
working of the priests’ new municipal 
corporations think for a moment, that 
with such a board as that we have 
described, one out of twenty of the 
711 mostly Conservative medical offi- 
cers of the present charities would 
have the slightest chance of re-elec- 
tion? No such thing! Whether Pro- 
testant or Roman Catholic (and there 
are comparatively but few of the lat- 
ter,) the majority of the present me- 
dical officers are gentlemen, and per- 
sonal friends of the present subscri- 
bers—the gentry of be country, and 
as such would ill suit the purposes of 
Mr. George Nicholls, or Mr. An- 
thony Blake. They would, therefore, 
be sacrificed, with ex —— of com- 

ion, perhaps, and of condolence, 
ST ydien tor te good of their coun- 
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try, but sacrificed they would be to- 
the attainment of those great ends 
which we have already alluded to as 
the ultimate objects of these distin- 
guished individuals. The question 
now arises, who would be selected to 
fill the vacant offices? We shall en- 
deavour to put our readers in the way 
of solving it, by simply stating the 
provisions of the bill which regulate 
the powers of the commissioners and 
boards of governors, and which de- 
fine the position of the medical offi- 
cers. 

3. Complete and entire control 
over “the administration of medical 
relief to the sick poor throughout 
Ireland,” is given to the poor-law 
commissioners, and they are empow- 
ered to make such orders as “ they 
shall think proper” for the guidance 
and control of all medical and other 
officers, “ acting in or about the medi- 
cal relief of the sick poor” (sec. 17.) 
The power to make these orders is 
repeated and enforced in several 
clauses, and appears to be absolutely 
unlimited and despotic, so far as the 
medical charities and their officers are 
concerned. The orders, when sealed 
by the poor-law commissioners, will 
have the force of law, and disobedi- 
ence of them will subject the offender 
to penalties ;—for the first offence, of 
40s. for the second offence, of five 
pounds, (both recoverable, summarily, 
before two justices,) and for the third 
and every subsequent offence, . to 
indictment for a misdemeanour,— 
Jine of not less than twenty pounds, 
and imprisonment, with or without 
hard labour (sec. 88.) It will be ob- 
served that these penalties are award- 
ed, not to the breach of any law, con- 
stitutionally enacted by the legisla- 
ture, but to such acts as it may please 
the poor-law commissioners to desig- 
nate as offences against their will. 
Thus, under the bill it would be quite 
competent for the poor-law commis- 
sioners to order medicai officers to 
use, or abstain from using, certain me- 
dicines, or to adopt certain lines of 
practice, and disobedience of such or- 
ders would render the person disobey- 
ing liable to the penalties particular- 
ised above. In order to make the 
authority of the commissioners com- 
plete, a special clause (sec. 56) is in- 
troduced, giving them power to dismiss 
any officer, “either upon or without 

H 
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suggestion or complaint,” and render- 
ing such person, so dismissed, inca- 
waite of serving in any medical charity, 
without their consent. In case the 
local governors should resist the exer- 
cise of this power, the commissioners 
are authorised to appoint an officer in 
the place of any person dismissed 
by them. Such is the authority of 
the commissioners. That of the local 
—, (viz. the parish priest and 
is tail of eight or nine male persons, 
of full age,) is enforced by a penalty 
(summarily recoverable) of five 
unds for disobedience of their or- 
ers by any medical or other officer 
(sec. 86). 

Our readers have only to bear in 
mind, that the scale upon which me- 
dical men are now paid, under the or- 
ders of the poor-law commissioners, is 
forty = a-year, for doing the du- 
ties of physician, surgeon, apothecary, 
and man-midwife for 800 inmates of a 
workhouse; and, keeping in view this 
munificent reward of merit, upon the 
one hand, and the prospect of the 
tread-mill for evil-doers on the other, 
they will themselves have little dif- 
ficulty.in estimating the class of so- 
ciety from which the future medical 
officers of the fever hospitals and dis- 
pensaries of Ireland shal! be drawn. 
One thing, at least, is certain, that in 
future no disturbance to the plans of 
eertain parties is likely to arise from 
the dangerous circumstance of the 
medical advisers and confidants of the 
poor being also the personal friends of 
the gentry of the country. 

We are aware that it may be ob- 
jected to us, by some, that the bill, 
the features of which we have sketched 
above, is no longer on the carpet in its 
original state of deformity—that it has 
been amended. In the first place, how- 
ever, the fact of the bill having been 

nted with all the atrocious provisions 

escribed by us cannot be denied ; and 
it is a fact requiring the gravest con- 
sideration from all who love the an- 
cient free institutions of their country. 
It is now matter of public notoriety 
that the bill was drawn up and printed 
with such secrecy that its existence 
was unknown to the attorney or solici- 
tor-general or under-secretary for Ire- 
land, that it was carried to England 
(in its printed form) in the pocket of 
the -law commissioner, and that 
it was there pressed upon the at- 
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tention of Lord Eliot under repre- 
sentations the most false. Surely 
this is not justice to Ireland. Surely 
it is not justice to the conscientious and 
disinterested supporters of the present 
constitutional government throughout 
the empire, to suffer their dearest. in- 
terests to fall into the guardianship 
of their deadliest foes, while they rest 
in confident security relying upon the 
vigilance of those whom they have 
struggled hard to place at the helm 
of the state. Surely it is not justice 
to the governmentitself, to remain silent 
and quiescent, and thus exhibit the ap- 
pearance of being participes criminis 
with men detected in a plot for revolu- 
tionising the kingdom, and for surrep- 
titiously placing in the hands of a sin- 
gle individual that power of making 
laws, under which the lieges can be 
punished, which only belongs to the 
queen, lords, and commons in parlia- 
ment assembled. Our warning is a 
friendly, but it is also a solemn one; 
the people of England will not long 
suffer that great violation of the Bri- 
tish constitution to disgrace the statute- 
book: the power of making penal 
laws cannot long be delegated to the 
poor-law commissioners without lead- 
ing to consequences, the apprehension 
of which makes us shudder ; yet, (and 
we feel deep shame while we write it,) 
we have heard a high official, one who 
is himself a gentleman, high-minded, 
and utterly incapable in his own per- 
son, of doing ought that a British citi- 
zen should not do, we have heard this 
gentleman endeavour to palliate the 
guilt of introducing the penal clauses 
into the medical charities bill, by stat- 
ing that similar clauses had already 
been foisted into the English and Irish 
poor relief acts. Again we warn all 
concerned against falling into the de- 
lusion that such an excuse will long 
satisfy the British nation, 

Now, with respect to the amend. 
ments said to have been made in the 
bill; we know something of the 
framing of these amendments, and we 
feel quite sure that the members of the 
government concerned in making them, 
are quite sincere in their desire of re- 
moving all the obnoxious provisions of 
the bill. It is our opinion, however, 
that the alterations would not have any 
such effect ; and although it would ex- 
ceed our limits to enter at length into 
a consideration of them, we cannot re- 
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frain from giving Lord Eliot and Mr. 
Lucas a piece of advice calculated to 
be of service to them in their dealings 
with Mr. Nicholls. We shall best con- 
vey our meaning by reminding these gen- 
tlemen of the celebrated treaty between 
Mr. Shandy and his wife, one article 
of which affirmed the uncontrolled 
right of the lady to the use of the fa- 
mily coach, when, and so often as it 
might be her pleasure to use it for the 
ye of going to or returning from 

ondon. Nothing could be more free 
and complete than the power thus 
given over the coach, but unfortunately 
it was discovered, too late for remedy, 
that by a subsequent article the power 
over the horses was vested, equally 
without limitation, in the hands of 
Mr. Shandy, and in his hands alone. 
So we fear it will be in the amended 
bill; full and complete authority is 
given to the lord lieutenant and me- 
dical board to frame rules for the 
government of the charities, entirely 
uncontrolled by the poor-law commis- 
sioner ; but to this latter functionary 
is given, in an equally full manner, the 
power over the purse: we shall leave 
our readers to determine which hold 
is likely to be the strongest. 

Having now, as we hope, done some- 


what towards awakening the public 
attention to the social and political 
character of the medical-charities’ 
plot, we have another and a much 


more grateful duty to perform. We 
have shown that the system under 
which medical relief is at present ad- 
ministered to the poor in Ireland, is, 
in many respects, good and useful: we 
trust we shall be able, before conclud- 
ing our observations, to point out con- 
stitutional and honest means, by the 
employment of which it can be made 
better and more useful. 

If we desire to go right in adminis- 
tering any form of poor relief, we 
must hold in view two principles, dis- 
tinct in themselves, but perfectly con- 

ruous and compatible with each other. 

he first impels us, as Christian men, 
to assist (if possible, to the utmost 
limit of his necessity) our neighbour 
who is in want of aid: the second 
teaches us, as members of a com- 
munity, to render that aid in such a 
way as may be, to the least possible 
extent, burthensome or injurious to 
our fellow members. The former 
principle is not acknowledged in the 
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philosophy of Whigs and poor-law 
commissioners ; and, according to their 
gloss, the latter signifies that the poor 
shall be assisted when it is absolutel 
necessary for the comfort of the rich 
to remove a loathsome object from 
their sight; but then only in the 
cheapest and most repulsive manner 
that can possibly be devised. Now, 
it has always grr to us (and our 
experience in the management of the 
poor has not been small) that no form of 
relief is so costly, and, therefore, so 
burthensome to the community at 
large, as bad medical assistance; and 
that in no case is it more prudent to be 
liberal in our primary outlay, than in 
providing honest, conscientious, and 
capable men for the performance of 
medical services. The poor differ in 
no respect from the rich in any thin 
relating to their bodily health; an 
although they may live as happily in a 
cottage as in a castle; be as comfort- 
able in frize as in velvet; and even 
thrive as well upon bacon as upon or- 
tolans ; still, bad physic in a fever, or 
bad surgery with a broken leg, will 
kill or maim the humblest peasant as 
surely as the proudest peer. But how 
different with respect tothe communi 
will the result be in these two cases 
A crippled lord will not make a worse 
legislator than if he had full power 
over his limbs ; but a lame ploughman 
necessarily becomes a burthen upon the 
community in which he lives. Again, 
a fever ill-managed may carry 0 

lord in the prime of his career, and 
thus deprive society of a valuable mem- 
ber ; but the ploughman, so dealt with, 
leaves a wife and children as perma- 
nent liens (in one shape or another) 
upon the property of his country, 
Leaving altogether out of the question 
the first principle upon which, as 
Christians, we are called upon to ad- 
minister to the needy the best relief 
within our reach, we ask any reason- 
able man to consider these proposi- 
tions, and to declare honestly does he 
or does he not think it wise, as a matter 
of economy, to employ for the atten- 
dance of the poor, the forty-pound 
workhouse doctor of the poor-law 
commissioners? We shall put the 
matter in another point of view; for 
its bearings cannot be too clearly un- 
derstood. A certain proportion of 
every class of men must, as the world 
is at present constituted, be constantly 
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incapacitated for labour, by sickness or 
accident. Those who live by labour, 
when they are so incapacitated, are, 
in all ordinary cases, supported either 
from their own savings, from the sur- 
plus earnings of their fellows, or from 
the resources of their employers. Now, 
it is plain that, calculating upon any 
of these contingencies, the cost of sup- 
porting the constant proportion of sick 
must be a permanent addition to the 
price of labour—just as much so as is 
the cost of the labourer’s support upon 
Sunday, when he performs no work. 
Taking this latter case, the wages of 
six days’ labour must be sufficient to 
supply the wants of the labourer for 
seven days: taking the former case, 
the expenditure of the average number 
of days in the year, when men are pre- 
vented by sickness or accident from 
working, must be provided for in the 
wages of the average number of days 
in the year, when they are not so pre- 
vented. This unprofitable expenditure 
must of course fall, in one shape or 
another, upon the community; it is 
either added to the price of commo- 
dities, or it is charged directly in the 
shape of poor-rate, and must be in- 
ereased or diminished according to the 
skill and attention with which disease 
Here again, there- 


may be treated. 
fore, it would appear that cheap doc- 
toring of the labouring poor is but bad 


economy. Now, we maintain that the 
forty-pound physician, surgeon, apo- 
thecary, and man-midwife of the work- 
house is not likely to be well educated 
or skilled in his profession; and even 
if he beso, he cannot afford to give the 
time that is required for an honest dis- 
charge of his duties. He will, there- 
fore, upon the principles we have laid 
down, in all probability furnish an ex- 
ample of the costliness of low-priced 
doctoring. An experimentum crucis 
upon this point, has, however, been 
made in the working of the Vaccination 
Extension Act, under the control of 
the poor-law commissioners, by whom 
the price was fixed so low, that re- 
spectable men declined undertaking the 
duty. The consequence was that in 
one union (Kanturk) the person who 
contracted to vaccinate all comers at 
the small charge of a shilling a head 
for the first hundred, and sixpence 
for all over that number, not being 
well acquainted with statistics, sent in 
his claim for payment for having suc- 
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cessfully vaccinated, in a few months, 
nearly three thousand persons, being 
about-two thirds of the entire popula- 
tion of the district. This case at- 
tracted our notice from having been 
published in a Cork paper, but doubt- 
less it was not a solitary occur- 
rence. 

We hope there is no necessity for 
further argument to prove that bad 
medical relief, though low-priced, has 
for its direct operation to increase, 
while good medical relief, though 
high-priced, tends to diminish the bur- 
thens of the community. It is equally 
certain that the wages of no species of 
labour can be long depressed below a 
remunerating amount without deterio- 
rating the quality of the labour, and 
that, therefore, although the over- 
stocking of the market may now induce 
a few passable doctors to do all the 
medical duties of a workhouse, contain- 
ing eight hundred inmates, for forty 
pounds a-year, it is quite certain, upon 
commercial principles, that if the price 
of medical labour continue to be kept 
so low, an inferior article will be pro- 
duced, perhaps worth the market price, 
(which we cannot positively say, till we 
know the use to which it is to be ap- 
plied,) but certainly worth no more. 
As a foundation, then, of all improve- 
ment, we would say, that respectable, 
conscientious, and well-educated men, 
should be provided as medical atten- 
dants for the poor; that they should 
be paid honestly, and that their sala- 
ries should be given them in such a 
way as that the receipt of them need 
not compromise their characters as 
gentlemen. With respect to the 
amount of salaries, we do not think any 
difficulty will arise, or that, generally 
speaking, they need be increased much 
beyond the very moderate average of 
their present rate. The maximum 
salary of the county infirmary surgeon, 
the highest of these officers, is only 
£181 1s. 10d. per annum, including 
remuneration for attendance upon the 
county jail, and with this, these gentle- 
men, who are in almost every case 
highly educated, and the associates of 
the principal gentry of their counties, 
are not dissatisfied. The attendants 
of fever hospitals and dispensaries will 
not be found to complain when their 
payment ranges from £100 to £150 
per annum; and by an improved ma- 
nagement of the present funds, we 
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have little doubt that such an average 
could be easily realized. 

A very important improvement 
would be the removal, in every case, 
from the medical attendant, of all 
concern with the fiscal details of the 
institution. At present, in some few 
instances, the medical man is under 
the necessity of acting as secretary 
and sub-treasurer, which may inter- 
fere with his other duties, and per- 
haps place him in an unpleasant po- 
sition with regard to the subscribers. 
Where the clergyman of the parish, 
or some other permanently resident 
gentleman takes an active interest in 
the conduct of the institution, the dif- 
ficulty we allude to does not arise, 
and it might; in every case, be obvi- 
ated by appointing to each hospital 
or dispensary, a clerk or registrar, 
who should keep the accounts, collect 
the subscriptions, and look after the 
claims of the institution for petty- 
‘sessions fines, &c. The sessions’ 
clerk, or schoolmaster, in country 
“towns, would always be found able to 
do this duty, and willing to undertake 
it for five or ten pounds a-year. 

With respect to the source from 
whence the necessary funds should be 
provided, we know considerable dif- 
ference of opinion exists. Many me- 
dical men are, we understand, anxious 
for a compulsory medical-charities 
rate, and, obnoxious as any connexion 
with the poor-law commission obvi- 
ously is to all, some, we believe, would 
not object to the support of the insti- 
tutions being derived from the poor- 
rate. We do not think medical men 
are disinterested witnesses with regard 
to this part of the subject, and, we 
confess, that, looking at the whole 
matter from a little distance, we see 
that all the evils which we have al- 
ready alluded to, as necessary conse- 
quences of a connexion between the 
poor-law and the medical charities, 
must, in time, be produced, if the 
funds of these be, in any degree, 
placed under the control of the com- 
missioners. On the other hand, all 
the advantages that flow from the 
connexion, established by the charities 
between the gentry and peasantry, 
must be sacrificed if we do not encou- 
rage subscribing governors. It is, 
therefore, our opinion, that voluntary 
‘subscriptions should still be received, 
and that privileges should be given to 
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those who contribute them; that the 
necessary balance of funds should be 
raised by grand-jury presentment, as 
at present,—estimates of the required 
amount having been previously exa- 
mined and approved of by a compe- 
tent authority. We would, however, 
be disposed to give the grand-juries 
power, in certain cases, to present for 
medical charities, irrespectively of the 
sums voluntarily contributed. 

In order to give a character of sta- 
bility and uniformity to the institu- 
tions, and to carry out other mea- 
sures, to which we shall presently 
allude, a system of general supervision 
should be established, which, we think, 
might be done easily and cheaply, upon 
some such plan as the following : 

A board, of five or seven of the 
principal medical men of the metro- 
polis might be constituted, with 
powers to frame rules for the general 
guidance of the charities, subject to 
the approval of the lord lieutenant; to 
examine and check the yearly esti- 
mates and accounts of the several 
institutions, and to receive the reports 
of inspectors, who should be placed 
under their control. It would be ad- 
visable, we think, that the members of 
this board, or at least a majority of 
them, should serve without pay. Cer- 
tain ex officio members might, with 
advantage, be placed upon it, as, for 
example, the presidents of the colleges 
of physicians and surgeons, and the 
governor of the apothecaries’ com- 
pany for the time being. 

A sufficient number of inspectors 
(probably four or five) might be 
appointed to serve under the medical 
board, whose duty it should be to visit 
the medical charities from time to 
time, to inquire into their manage- 
ment, and to examine into and report 
upon all projects for the establishment 
of new institutions. These officers ° 
might also be made generally avail- 
able for employment in all matters 
having reference to the public health 
and medical police of the country. 

A system of registration, according 
to forms to be prescribed by the me- 
dical board, should be carried into 
operation in every institution, and it 
might be made a part of the duties of 
the board to superintend the arrange- 
ment of the several registries into 
statistical reports and abstracts, which 
would throw most valuable light upon 
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the social and sanatory condition of 
the kingdom. 

The additional expense of carry- 
ing out this plan would not exceed 
£5,000 a-year, and by its adoption, 
we conceive, every thing required for 
perfecting the arrangements of the 
medical charities would be accom- 
plished. Besides this most desirable 
end, the following objects would be 
attained. A perfect system of me- 
dical police would be organized and 
kept in working order, without any 
permanent expense. The dispensary 
and hospital committees, with their 
officers, supervised by the medical 
board, and controlled by the lord 
lieutenant, would constitute the best 
possible executive for eens into 
effect the powers now given to boards 
and officers of health, under the 58 
G. II1., c. 47, and 59 G. III. ¢. 41, 
at periods when epidemic or conta- 

ious diseases invade the country. 

nder the present system (as all who 
remember the invasion of cholera in 
the city of Dublin can testify) these 
powers are exercised in such a way as 
to give rise to endless confusion, the 
most corrupt jobbing, and an expen- 
diture altogether disproportioned to 
any advantages that may be obtained. 


The same machinery might also be 
employed without any difficulty, and 


with perfect facility of management, 
for the administration of casual relief 
to the poor at seasons when, as is un- 
fortunately the case at the present 
moment, such relief is required. 
Upon the utter inefficiency of the 
cumbrous and costly poor-law ma- 
chinery for any such purpose, the 
recent lamentable occurrences in the 
county of Clare, where that system is 
in fall operation, furnish a melancholy 
comment. By the plan we propose, 
means would — tor effecting 
a registration of births, deaths, and 
marriages, a measure which we trust 
soon to see brought into operation in 
Ireland; and local arrangements 
would also be available for taking a 
census of the population, in a way 
calculated to afford much more accu- 
rate results than any likely to be 
obtained by the means at present 
within reach. 

All these are important objects, and 
they could all be attained by engraft- 
ing on the present system the few and 
simple improvements to which we have 
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alluded. They all sink into insignifi- 
cance, however, when compared with 
the good which would flow from em- 
ploying the moral influence of the 
medical profession in promoting the 
cause of order and civilization, as it 
might be employed were its members 
consolidated by such an organization 
as that we have sketched, and concili- 
ated by being protected from wanton 
insult and oppression. On the nature 
and extent of the influence now pos- 
sessed by medical gentlemen in Ireland 
we have already touched; but were 
that influence supported and guided 
by the friendly co-operation of the 
government of the country, we have 
no doubt that results would follow, 
the importance of which it is scarcely 
possible to overrate. Nothing can be 
more obvious than that a class of me- 
diators between the extremes of so- 
ciety is a grand desideratum in Ireland. 
In other countries, and in other times, 
where and when but one form of re- 
ligion was acknowledged among the 
whole community, this office of media- 
tion fell into the hands of the clergy, 
and by them, we have no hesitation in 
saying, it was in many respects well 
and wisely exercised. Strange and 
paradoxical as it may now appear, it 
is no less true, that the germs of free- 
dom and civilization were, in the middle 
ages, planted and nurtured in monas- 
teries and collegiate churches. It 
was through the means of those insti- 
tutions that men were at that dark 
period taught the wisdom of permit- 
ting other forces, besides that of brute- 
strength, to operate upon their desti- 
nies; in the same school was learned 
the first lesson of freedom—that men, 
by the exercise of their talents and 
virtues, may acquire social elevation, 
independently of the accident of birth. 
In Ireland, howevér, at the present 
day, neither one church nor the other 
can, for obvious reasons, do the work 
of mediation. The question then 
arises, is there any other class of per- 
sons fitted to undertake this duty? 
we unhesitatingly reply, that we be- 
lieve the members of the medical pro- 
fession not only to be so fitted, but to 
have been, under many discourage- 
ments, long actually engaged in its 
performance. Their opportunities of 
promiscuous association with people 
of all parties and creeds is great; their 
education indisposes them to bigotry ; 
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their professional relations prevent 
them from entering actively into party 
strife ; their pecuniary interests can- 
not flourish during the prevalence of 
civil disorder. They are thus, in every 
respect, fitted not only to be con- 
necting links between the various por- 
tions of our ill-assorted community, 
but to become the medium of a demi- 
official intercourse (now much requir- 
ed) between the government and the 
people. Any honest administration 
wishing to conciliate them would find 
its reward in obtaining (what no Irish 
overnment has ever had in our times) 
aithful advisers and sincere, though 
temperate friends. In a word, ad- 
vantages similar to those possessed 
by the enemies of British greatness, 
in the organization of the Romish 
sherpa would be gained for the 

ritish government by such an orga- 
nization of the medical profession as 
might be effected by a proper working 
of the medical charities. If that were 
done ; then, in every district, and having 
access to every house, would be found 
one individual bound to a stable and 
constitutional government, by his own 
interests and those of his class, the 
ready advocate of all plans for social 
improvement, while being neither ap- 
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pointed nor paid by the crown, he 
would, at the same time, hold his posi- 
tion, unsuspected by the people. 

We have already far outstepped 
the limits within which it was our 
original intention to have confined our 
observations, and it is time for us to 
conclude. Before doing so, however, 
we must add a word specially intended 
for Lord Eliot and Mr. Lucas. 
Let them distrust Mr. Nicholls and 
Mr. Blake. 4Let them remember that 
in giving these gentlemen a power 
over the purse, they are enabling them 
to set at nought all other power. Let 
either the noble lord or the honourable 
under-secretary apply their acknow- 
ledged talents to the construction of 
an entirely new bill, and when doing 
so, let them hold in view the opinion 
of the public, now so plainly before 
them, and which is likely to be still 
more authoritatively expressed at the 
approaching meetings of the grand. 
juries. Let them thus act, and we 
doubt not they will not only raise their 
own characters as statesmen, and serve 
the interests of their party, but (and 
we are conscious it will be esteemed 
by both, as the higher end) they will 
safely and permanently advance the 
cause of the civilization of Ireland. 
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Hatt to the navy of England! © Hail to the wooden walls by which these 
glorious islands have been so long defended! and, oh! with a trembling reve- 
rence be it spoken, thrice hail that adorable Providence by whom we have been 
so signally favoured, and who, through countless generations, has never failed 
to raise up for us a succession of stout hearts and sinewy arms, which have been, 
as it were, a wall of fire against all our enemies! Yés! we never contemplate 
our insular position, guaranteed, as it’ has been, in its integrity through such a 
succession of ages, by 


“ The flag that braved a thousand years 
The battle and the breeze,” 


without a penetrating sense of our obligations to that presiding Power by whom 
old England has-been’ so long regardéd with such a “special grace and glory of 
rotection,”-while, of the mighty empires which spread around it, not one has 
en exempted from those dire convulsions by which they have been rocked and 
agitated to their base, and by which their wretched inhabitants have been made 
to experience, now the miseries of anarchy and misrule, and again the insolent 
ferocity of merciless invaders. Yes, while all around us was mutability—while 
unsettlement and change, in all their portentous and revolutionary varieties, 
characterised the condition of the continental nations— England, from her white 
cliffs, like the ark upon the deluge, looked out upon the surrounding turmoil 
and desolation ;—and ‘felt, in the hearts of oak by whom her sacred shore was 
guarded, secure against that shock of tiostility, which made a wreck of other states, 
and the ravages of which were felt in the extremities of the world. Nor will 
the wise observer, who meditates upon these things, and whose heart glows with 
gratitude to the Supreme Disposer for these so great mercies, disassociate this 
divine protection from the truth and the righteousness which have thus been 
a Far from us be the guilty arrogance of assuming to be the special 
avourites of heaven. Farther still the profane and wicked presumption of 
pointing the thunders of omnipotence against others, and wantonly “ dealing 
damnation” by wholesale upon those states which differ from us, complexionally, 
in modes of faith. , But we would be forgetful of the end for which we were 
created, and the object for which God sent his Son into the world, if we could 
suppose that there was, on high, an epicurean indifference, which beheld with an 
equal eye, the righteousness which exalteth a nation, and the sin that is a re- 
roach to any people—the truth by-which the Gospel is magnified, and the error 
y which it is obscured—the system which brings life and immortality to light, 
and that which would consign us again to darkness and the shadow of death— 
ure religion and undefiled, and glozing, heart-hardening will-worship and 
idolatry. Nor can we witness the marvellous and providential care by which 
England has been preserved to be, as it were, a beacon to the nations, and to 
bring the knowledge of salvation to the ends of the earth, without an adoring 
sense of that inscrutable wisdom, and goodness, and love, by which the 
dealings of the High and Holy One are characterised towards us, his un- 
worthy creatures; nor separate it from the heavy responsibility which rests 
upon us to prove ourselves not unmindful the vocation to which we are 
called, by co-operating as the willing instruments of Providence, in carrying 
into effect his divine plans for the-moral amelioration of the world. When 
England forgets this destiny, or ceases. faithfully to perform this duty, we 
have no more doubt that she will be cast off, than we have that she has 
hitherto been specially favoured. Let hér rulers, and all who are interested in 
her welfare, look narrowly to this, The schoolmaster for evil is abroad. Prin- 
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ciples of latitudinarianism and indifference have of late years found acceptance 
in high places. Favour and patronage have been showered down upon a false, 
blight and discouragement have been visited upon true religion. Let the nation 
look well to this. Not for that have they been raised up. It becomes every 
man who feels a Christian’s stake in the prosperity of the British empire, to ask 
himself, searchingly, to what do these things tend? and to labour, at least as far 
as in him lies, that our doings may be more in accordance with our destiny as a 
nation, and that our conduct may be a living testimony of our sense of that 
divine favour to which, and not to the wisdom of man or the arm of flesh, we 
owe all our prosperity and all our glory. Otherwise, though we “ were the 
signet upon his right re ’ But enough for the present. We have suf- 
fered, more than we intended, our thoughts to turn their lining outward; and 
we now proceed to our necessarily very brief and imperfect notice of the life 
and the services of the gallant individual, by whom, and by whose connection 
with our glorious naval service, these remarks have been suggested. 

The subject of this memoir is the third son of James, the second Earl of Cour- 
town, and first saw the light of this breathing world on the fifth of February, 
1768. His debut in the navy was made in 1780, and on board the Prince George, 
which then bore the flag of Rear-Admiral Digby. Sir Richard Keats, Sir 
Thomas Foley, Captain Cole, and others who afterwards obtained renown and 
distinction, were amongst the gallant officers with whom his first essay in arms 
was made ; and his late majesty, William the Fourth, was his companion, as 
midshipman, and set a noble example, we are told, to all the youngsters in the 
ship, both of activity and obedience. The friendship thus formed between the 
youthful middies was continued in more advanced life; and not, when he was 
upon the throne, did the sovereign forget the companion who shared his frolics 
and his labours, when he first entered into the service of his country. During 
the first year of his professional life, the Prince George succeeded in capturing 
a homeward-bound convoy from Martinique. In the following year, Gibraltar 
was to be relieved, then strongly besieged by the Spaniards, and Mr. Stopford, 
who had been sent on shore with a letter to General Boyd, witnessed a most fu- 
rious cannonade of shot and shells from the Spanish lines, by which the town was 
nearly destroyed. Having been unable to return to the ship that night, he was 
taken by an officer to his quarters, who commiserated the fatigue of the youth, 
and was desirous of affording him protection and repose. But little of either 
was to be had, as may readily be conceived, when we tell the reader that, so 
thickly were the shells flying about, it was necessary to leave the door open, in 
order that, in case one fell into the room, escape might be easy. On the follow- 
ing morning he breakfasted with General Boyd, when, during the repast, se- 
veral shells fell, and burst in the garden. 

In 1782, he proceeded with Admiral Digby to New York, and subsequently 
sailed with Admiral Graves, to the Chesapeake, when an attempt was made to 
relieve the army under Lord Cornwallis. The Prince George then accom- 
panied Sir Samuel Wood to the West Indies, and was present in the glorious 
action of the 12th of April, “having had her foremast and maintop-mast shot 
away, and thirty-eight men killed and wounded.”* 

The Prince George having returned to New York, Mr. Stopford was shortly 
after removed to the Aigle, a French ship, which had been recently captured ; 
from which he was shortly after transferred to the Atalanta sloop-of-war, 
commanded by Captain Foley, “ in which vessel Admiral Digby soon after ap- 
pointed him acting lieutenant.” t 

Peace had now been made between Great Britain and America; and the 
Atalanta was employed in removing and settling the families of the distressed 
loyalists, near Annapolis, in the bay of Fundy. The Atalanta having been 
ordered to England, Mr. Stopford, whose commission had not been confirmed, 
preferred remaining on that station, and succeeded in effecting an exchange 
with a lieutenant of the Hermione, of thirty-two guns. He here had an oppor- 
tunity of visiting the St. Lawrence, and the isle of Cape Breton ; and the ship 
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suffered seine from the masses of ice, through which it was difficult to 
force ap . Having touched upon all the settlements in that district, they 
returned to Halifax, where Commodore Sawyer having arrived to relieve Sir 
Charles Douglas, “the latter hoisted his flag on board the Hermione, and re- 
turned to England in the autumn of 1785.”* 

In the August of 1789 he was appointed commander of the Ferret, by 
Admiral Peyton, then commander-in-chief on the Gibraltar station, when, after 
being actively employed in various parts of that station, upon the death of 
Captain O’Hara of the Ambuscade frigate, he was appointed to succeed him in 
that ship, with an acting commission, until the pleasure of the admiralty should 
be known. “But Lord Chatham justly,thinking that the appointment should 
go to the senior master and commander on the station, Captain Stopford 
returned to the Ferret.’'f 

Soon, however, he had his reward. Having been directed by his admiral to 
observe the Spanish fleet off Cadiz, during the dispute with Spain relative to 
Nootka oor he was despatched to England, with directions to lay his obser- 
vations before the admiralty ; and shortly after was promoted to the rank of 
pe captain, and appointed to the Fame, of seventy-four guns. In this vessel 

e did not long remain, having fitted her out for Admiral Cosby's flag, and left 
her at her station in Cork, under the command of Captain Truscott. Return- 
ing to Plymouth, he was appointed to the command of the Lowestoffe, of 
thirty-two guns, and shortly after to the Aquilon, in which vessel he was 
ordered to the Mediterranean. 

Our relations with France becoming precarious, and the disturbances in that 
country daily assuming a more alarming aspect, Captain Stopford proceeded to 
Toulon, having heard that several vessels were fitting out in that Seiten and 
was able very narrowly to observe what was going forward. As soon as it was 
known that he was there, the newly-constituted authorities ordered him to 
remove ; with which order he refused to comply, until he had communicated 
with the port-admiral, who told him that he could not guarantee his safety if he 
continued there much longer. Upon this hint the captain having completed his 
observations, took his leave, and returned to Gibraltar. 

His next service was a mission to the emperor of Morocco, to settle some 
misunderstanding which had occurred relative to the supplies usually furnished 
by the Barbary states ; which object he happily accomplished. 

Towards the end of 1792, Rear-Admiral Goodall was appointed to the chief 
command at Gibraltar ; and rumours of approaching hostilities between France 
and England being very current, he called together the captains of the squadron, 
and submitted to them the very delicate question as to whether he would be 
justified in commencing hostilities upon these rumours alone. Upon this occa- 
sion Captain Stopford differed from the opinion of the majority of his brother 
officers, and hesitated not to say, “that the making any captures under such 
circumstances would be little better than piracy, and would seriously commit 
the honour of the country.”{ In this wise and humane judgment he was, 
however, overruled, and in this quarter hostilities commenced before war could 
be said to have been declared between the two kingdoms. 

Having been honoured by selection for the duty of conveying his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex from Leghorn to England, he shortly after joined 
the fleet under Lord Howe, and was appointed to repeat signals to the division 
under Sir A. Hood. In the performance of this critical and important duty he 
was highly distinguished. But brighter distinction was at hand. 

Reader, transport yourself in thought, for a brief moment, to the scene of 
Lord Howe's glorious action on the 4th of June, 1794. Behold that noble 
vessel, torn and dismasted by the enemy, who multiply around her, pouring their 
broadsides upon her in numbers which no valour could overcome. There she lies 
a helpless prey, momently about to be seized upon by her captors; her gallant 
crew, with swelling hearts, feeling that their last effort has been made, and that if 
they cannot live with fame, the next best thing is, to die with honour. That is the 
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Marlborough:—she had been assailed by fearful odds, otherwise her assailants 
would have a different tale to tell. And what is it that interposes between her 
and her all but inevitable destiny? Mark well that gallant ship which bears into 
the thickest of the fight, and draws upon herself the murderous fire by which the 
helpless Marlborough had been already disabled. That is the Aquilon—Captain 
Stopford is on her quarter-deck. He recks not of the balls which fly around him 
while he calmly directs his men to take the disabled vessel in tow. It is done. 
Quick as lightning are his orders carried into effect, and the Marlborough is 
floated out of danger. Ay, his cheek flushes, and his sailor’s heart is glad- 
dened, as he hears the cheers of the rescued crew, whose acclamations for 
their deliverer are prompted more by admiration of his valour, than any joy 
which might be caused by their own deliverance from captivity or a watery 
rave. 

. Yes, there are moments in a brave man’s life when he is richly rewarded for 
all his toil and danger. Captain Stopford’s vessel had suffered so severely 
from the perilous service upon which he thus adventured, that he was unable 
to hoist a signal ; and he was, accordingly, obliged to proceed in person to the 
Queen Charlotte, to receive his orders from Lord Howe. The veteran gazed 
at him with a glow of benignant satisfaction: “ Young man,” said he, “I have 
witnessed what you have done, I need not say, with approval. You have been 
sent here to learn your duty, but I see that you already understand every part 
of it.” Such a testimony, from such a man, and at such a time, could not fail 
to produce a deep impression upon the youthful officer, whose subsequent 
conduct proved that the opinion thus pronounced respecting him was not er- 
roneous. 

Having been employed in the service of bringing the Princess Caroline to 
England, which service was rendered peculiarly difficult by the great body of 
ice caused by the severity of the winter, the Phaeton was placed under the 
command of Admiral Cornwallis, and sailed with him off the French coast. 
Captain Stopford here had an opportunity of distinguishing himself in a man. 
ner that elicited the marked approbation of his superiors :— 


**On the 16th June, the Pheton being the look-out frigate ahead, Captain Stop. 
ford discovered an enemy’s squadron of great superiority, which was instantly 
communicated to the admiral. On the following morning, shortly before the enem 
began to fire, Captain Stopford sent a boat on board the Royal Sovereign, an 
received a note from the admiral, directing him, as soon as the firing commenced, 
to make sail ahead, and make the old signal for a fleet ; viz. letting fly the to 
gallant-sheets and firing guns. Having continued ahead in the execution of this 
order until the afternoon, he then stood towards the admiral, and passing under 
his stern, gave him three cheers, which were returned by the crew of the Royal 
Sovereign, all of which, from the calmness of the weather and cessation of firing, 
must have been seen and heard by the nearest French ships, which soon after 
shortened sail and dropped astern. On the return of the squadron to Plymouth, 
the admiral expressed in high terms his warm approbation of Captain Stopford’s 
conduct during the whole cruise, saying that the Phaeton had done the duty of 
three frigates.” 


We cannot pursue the gallant admiral through all the various minor duties 
which he was called upon to perform. He captured various French vessels, 
and was useful, on various occasions, to our merchant vessels, by protecting 
them against the enemy ; and when he joined the fleet under Lord Bridport, at 
Spithead, he had the mortification of finding it in a state of mutiny, while, 
greatly to his honour, and that of his officers, “the crew of the Pheton never 
manifested the least symptoms of disaffection.” 

At the termination of the mutiny, he proceeded with Lord Bridport off 
Ushant, and, having been occasionally detached by the admiral with a squadron 
of frigates, to cruise along the coast of France, “he captured thirteen priva- 
teers, re-captured the Flora and Daphne, formerly British ships of war, besides 
numerous merchant vessels, and destroyed several French coasting convoys. 
In the latter end of 1798, he was attached to the squadron under Admiral 
Colpoys, and, after a cruise of fourteen weeks, between Ushant and Saintes, 
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first conveyed to the admiral the account of the sailing of the French fleet 
which went to Ireland.”* 

In 1799, he was appointed to the Excellent, in which he performed good 
service upon the coast of France, having, by means of his boats, captured or 
destroyed several vessels of the enemy. 

He proceeded from thence to Martinique, where he came under the orders 
of Admiral Totty. Being subsequently at sea, and hearing of the mutiny of 
one of the black regiments at Dominique, he was able to assist materially, both 
by his counsel and his personal services, in reducing them to obedience. Upon 
his return, he found that his commanding officer had returned to England, 
having left orders that he should assume the broad pendant, and take the 
chief command upon that station. The peace of Amiens had now been rati- 
fied, in virtue of which he delivered up Martinique to the French authorities, 
and Surinam to those of Holland; and his health having suffered considerably 
from his long career of active service, he applied for leave to return to England, 
and was, accordingly, in the beginning of 1803, relieved from his command by 
Sir Samuel Hood. 

But short was the repose which he was permitted to enjoy. Upon his arrival 
in England he found preparations making for the re-commencement of the 
war, and after a brief interval of three months, he was appointed to the 
Spencer, of seventy-four guns, in which, after he had joined the channel fleet, 
he was detached off Ferrol, under Sir Edward Pellew. 

He accompanied Nelson in his anxious pursuit of the enemy, but, his men 
having become scorbutic for want of fresh provisions, he was ordered to Gib- 
raltar for a supply, and was on his way to rejoin Lord Nelson, when a strong 
westerly wind retarding his passage through the straits, he was prevented taking 
his part in the glorious battle of Trafalgar. A calamity this, as it was felt by 
all his little squadron, for which there could be no compensation. An occasion, 
however, soon occurred, upon which he was creditably distinguished. The 
following is from the “* Naval Biography,” vol. iii. p. 11:— 


“Captain Stopford remained off Cadiz till the end of November, when he 
accompanied Sir John Duckworth to the West Indies; and in February following 
his ardent spirit was in some degree compensated for the disappointment experi- 
enced in not sharing in the victory of Trafalgar, by his taking a leading part in 
the action off Saint Domingo. From the angular manner in which the squadron 
met the enemy, it fell to the lot of the Spencer to receive the first broadside of the 
— (a three-decker, and bearing the French admiral's flag), which killed 

ght men, besides wounding several others, and doing considerable damage to the 
masts, sails, and rigging. The Spencer then opened her fire, and Captain Stop- 
ford soon afterwards observing a large French ship bearing down, intending to 
pass close under the Spencer's stern, he got upon a parallel line with this new 
opponent, to avoid being raked, and kept continually engaging her till she struck. 

he Canopus and one or two other ships, in passing, likewise fired into her and 
did her considerable damage. She proved to be the Alexandre, of eighty guns. 
Captain Stopford, however, did not stop to take eee of her, but seeing the 
Atlas warmly engaged with a seventy-four-gun ship, which was endeavouring to 
get away, he immediately made sail to intercept her; and having reached quite 
close to her bow, poured into her the whole of his broadside. The enemy instantly 
ceased firing, altered her course, and ran ashore, where she was afterwards burnt. 
In this action the Spencer had eighteen men killed and fifty wounded: amongst 
the latter was Captain Stopford, who proceeded with the prizes to Jamaica, and 
afterwards sailed with them for England, under the command of Admiral Louis ; 
but meeting with a great deal of severe weather, the whole were separated: they, 
however, fortunately arrived safe, with the exception of the Brave, of seventy- 
four guns, which foundered at sea; but the crew were providentially saved by the 
Donegal, Captain Malcolm.” 


He was now returned to parliament for the borough of Ipswich, and after a 
tedious voyage to the Cape, where he gave up his command to Admiral 
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Murray, arrived at Spithead in June, 1807, and was appointed colonel of 
marines. 

He then joined the fleet under Admiral Gambier, which was destined to act 
against Copenhagen. In 1808 he joined the channel fleet under Lord Gardner, 
when he was advanced to the rank of rear-admiral of the blue, and was em- 
ployed in blockading the ports of Ferrol and Rochefort. While engaged in 
this service, it was notified to him by signal that the enemy’s fleet was in sight. 
Although having with him but three sail of the line, he immediately gave them 
chase. Finding, however, that their force consisted of ten sail, he gave over 
the pursuit ; but soon after, three other ships making their appearance, the 
pursuit was renewed, until the French vessels took refuge under the batteries 
of the Sable d’ Alonne. Immediately preparations were made for their des- 
truction ; but six line-of-battle ships bearing down to protect them, the attack 
was deferred. The enemy, however, seeing their comrades safe, as they 
thought, slackened sail; and immediately Admiral Stopford ordered Captain 
Hothan, in the Defence, “to lead in and commence the attack, which he most 
gallantly performed, and soon silenced the fire of one frigate. ‘The other ships 
of the squadron opened their fire on the remaining three frigates and batteries, 
which was kept up with great spirit, until the ebbing of the tide obliged them 
to haul off; at which time the enemy’s ships were on their beam ends, and 
were so much damaged as to be incapable of again proceeding to sea.”* 

His next service was at Basque Roads, where it was determined to destroy 
the enemy's ships by means of fire-vessels; a duty in which he took a subordi- 
nate part, as Lord Gambier had the supreme command, and the conduct of the 
fire-vessels was, by a special order of the lords of the admiralty, entrusted to 
Lord Cochrane. In the following year, he was appointed commander-in-chief 
at the Cape of Good Hope, with directions to assume the command of the 
naval part of an expedition directed against the Isle of France. Upon his 
arrival he found that that expedition had already sailed, and happily accom- 
plished its object. 

He was not long, however, upon this station before he had another oppor- 
tunity of rendering his country valuable services. Having learned that an 
expedition was preparing against the island of Java, he resolved, (although in 
so doing he knew that he was transgressing the limits of his command,) to em- 
ploy the troops which he had brought out to co-operate in the reduction of the 
Isle of France, to aid in the accomplishment of that vbject. This he accord- 
ingly did, and was gratified by finding that his conduct was approved of, and 
that not only were the admiralty satisfied with the course which he pursued, 
but that he received the thanks of both houses of parliament for the valuable 
assistance he had given in placing Java under the dominion of the British 
crown. In 1815, he was made a knight commander of the Bath, and in 
1825, an admiral of the blue. 

In 1827, Sir Robert Stopford was appointed Port Admiral at Portsmouth, 
during which command his early connexion with his late Majesty, William the 
Fourth, then Lord High Admiral, was more immediately renewed. In 1830, 
he retired from this command; in the following year was nominated Knight 
Grand Cross of the Bath; and in 1834 was appointed rear-admiral of the 
United Kingdom. 

In 1837, it being considered desirable that the British admiral in the Medi- 
terranean should be one of the highest rank in the service, Sir Robert was 
appointed to this command, and hoisted his flag, red at the main, for this pur- 
pose, early in the spring, and sailed from Portsmouth in the Princess Charlotte, 
on the 2nd of July. At Gibraltar he received intelligence of the cholera pre- 
vailing at Malta, and in consequence proceeded to Port Mahon, in the island of 
Minorca, where he met Vice-Admiral Sir Josias Rowley, his predecessor in the 
Mediterranean station, and relieved him in the duties of the command. 

From Minorca the admiral proceeded to the coasts of Spain and Italy, where 
the state of affairs required his attention. Hearing that the cholera had disap- 
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peared from Malta, and that the ships might go there with safety, he repaired 
to Salamis Bay, to communicate with the British minister at Athens, after 
which he returned to Malta for the winter months. In May, 1838, the admiral 
visited Naples, on his way to Toulon, where the coronation of our gracious 
sovereign, Queen Victoria,*(which took place in London on the 28th of June,) 
was celebrated by the French authorities and the British fleet, with every de. 
monstration of respect and cordiality. After visiting Port Mahon, Tunis, and 
Tripoli, he proceeded to the Levant, where he was joined by the Turkish 
a which remained with our fleet during the rest of the summer, the 
admiral having received instructions from the government to prevent any colli- 
sion between the Turkish and Egyptian fleets. The following year Sir Robert 
visited Palermo, before he again repaired to the Levant, where he was joined 
by the French squadron, under the command of Admiral Lalande, and the two 
fleets continued together for the protection of the Ottoman empire, the Turkish 
fleet having been given up to the Viceroy of Egypt through the treason of the 
Capitan Pasha. In the course of the summer, the admiral went to Constan- 
tinople, where he communicated personally with the British ambassador, Vis- 
count Ponsonby, and had an audience with the young Sultan. The combined 
fleets remained through the winter in Vourla and Smyrna Bays, and in 
February, 1840, Rear-Admiral Sir John Louis took the temporary command 
of our ships, and Sir Robert returned to Malta for a short period of rest. In 
the spring of this year, after sending a part of the squadron to Naples, he 
repaired thither in the Princess Charlotte, in consequence of a disagreement 
between the governments of England and Naples, on the sulphur question ;— 
which, however, was very soon amicably settled, by the appearance in the bay 
of a few British men-of-war ;—and Sir Robert speedily returned to Malta on his 
way again to the Levant, where he was this year joined by the Austrian squa- 
dron, under Admiral Bandiera,—the French fleet being at Smyrna, in strong 
force, and the present state of politics rendering it doubtful what part they 
would take in the eastern question. 

On the Ist of August the admiral received orders from government to 
put in force the treaty of the 15th of July, 1839; which he lost no time in 
effecting. From Mytilene, after making the necessary arrangements with 
Admiral Walker for the disposition of the Turkish land and sea forces 
which were to co-operate with him, he went to Alexandria, where he had 
an interview with Mehemet Ali, but the latter continuing firm in his refusal 
of submission to the terms proposed by the Porte, the admiral returned to 
the coast of Syria, where hostilities were commenced against the Egyptian 

wer by the English, Austrian, and Turkish forces ; the former having been 
Joined by a small body of sappers and miners, under the command of Colonel 
Sir Charles Felix Smith, all placed under the direction of the admiral com- 
mander-in-chief ; and the operations were carried on successfully along the 
coast of Syria, concluding with the reduction of the fort of St. Jean d’ Acre, 
in the short space of three hours, on the 3rd of November, 1840. 

The fleet, after sustaining heavy gales on the coast of Syria, repaired to 
Marmorice Bay, to recruit, and after seeing the Turkish fleet restored to its 
rightful sovereign, and so far on its way to Constantinople, Sir Robert returned 
to Malta, in February, 1841, where he remained till May, and then visited the 
island of Corfu, where he received permission to return to England. Leaving 
the command with Vice-Admiral Sir John Ommanney, he left Malta in the 
Princess Charlotte, on the 19th of June, and arrived in England the 18th of 
July. For his services during the arduous campaign on the coast of Syria, Sir 
Robert again received the thanks of both houses of the British parliament, and 
from the Austrian, Russian, Prussian, and Turkish sovereigns, high military 
orders of distinction. Sir Robert, having been appointed to the vacant Gover- 
norship of Greenwich Hospital, repaired thither and assumed the duties of that 
— where may he long live to enjoy the rich reward of a life of honourable 
exertion. 
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M. Boucuer, the highly accomplished 
author of this book, is pastor of the 
Evangelical Church at Brussels, a man 
of no ordinary reasoning powers, and 
at the same time a devoted minister of 
the Gospel and distinguished preacher. 
His work is called “ Man confronted 
with the Bible; or, the respective 
claims of the Bible and Man upon 
each other:” and is an essay in proof 
of the absolute and inalienable right 
of every individual to possess and read 
the Word of God, and consequently 
his obligation to do so. 

His arguments are most ably drawn 
up, and we have been particularly 
struck with the close chain of reason- 
ing by which he advances to his con- 
clusion. We would that they could 
be brought in some easy and familiar 
form before the public mind in this 
country. We know of no mode so 
ready of solving that verata questio 
of national education as this. It is in 
our view worth a hundred spirit-stir- 
ring and eloquent appeals to auditors 
already won. In fact what do we re- 
quire, save to benefit our country, by 


Christianizing the rising generation. 
We know of no means so effectual as 
by that book which contains the his- 
tory, doctrines, principles, and prac- 


tices of our holy religion. Now the 
priest would assume the right to rob 
man of this treasure, and the so-called 
liberal Protestant stands by consent- 
ing. Let us then endeavour, rather 
than by mutual recrimination and di- 
vision, showing our own internal weak- 
ness, to draw men’s attention to this 
subject. In the words of our author, 


‘“‘ If revelation had been directly ad- 
dressed from God to man, without the 
intervention of a book, if, in short, God 
had given to man to hear his voice, evi- 
dently man would then possess the right 
to hear; and by the same reason, man 
must have the right to read his written 
revelation.” 


Thus, if God has given this book, 
he has given it to be read, freely and 
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without restriction, and man cannot— 
dare not, save at his peril, disregard it 
for himself, much less take away from 
his fellow, “lest God also take away 
his name out of the book of life.” 

Our author ne his task with 
a summary of the evidences for the 
inspiration of the Scriptures. The 
Bible comes from God: and he proves 
it satisfactorily—remarking on the na- 
ture of moral evidence, and its adap- 
tation to the condition of man as a free 
and responsible agent. Upon this por- 
tion of his work, though neatly and 
concisely drawn up, we feel hardly dis- 
posed to dwell: the arguments being 
familiar to most of our readers, and 
taken from Leland, Paley, Horne, 
Leslie, and others. He treats of the 
historical proofs, showing a chain of 
writers reaching from Jerome, in the 
fourth century, to the very days of 
the apostles. He applies to the mira- 
cles of the Old and New Testaments 
the as yet unanswered, because un- 
answerable, argument of our own 
Leslie, in his Short Method. Heana- 
lyses and shows the minute and cir- 
cumstantial fulfilment of certain pro- 
phecies—those descriptive of the pre- 
sent condition of the Jewish people, 
and those relating to the birth, life, 
and death of their Messiah. He 
touches upon the manifest interven- 
tion of God in the prosceuiee of 
Christianity, in spite of circumstances 
the most adverse, the pride of human 
reason, the corruptions of heathenism, 
and the bloody persecutions of the 
pagan emperors. In the way of in- 
ternal evidence, he appeals to the be- 
neficial effects produced upon society, 
morals, and individual character—in 
peace of conscience, and al] virtue. 
We subjoin an extract of his style and 
manner of treating this portion :— 


‘* Finally, the very nature of Christi- 
anity, its doctrines, morality and wor- 
ship, afford a proof, of which the beaut 
a force have been rarely if ever suf- 
ficiently brought out. Let us try to do 
so. The argument appeals at once to 
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conscience, good sense, and facts. It 
is this:—God must have worshippers 
here on earth, now Christianity is of all 
others the religion most conformable to 
his divine character, and most worthy 
of him. Therefore Christianity is the 
religion of God—is the true religion. 

** Let us take up each of these asser- 
tions which carry this irresistible con- 
clusion—God must have his worshippers 
here on earth. In this respect it mat- 
ters little whether men had known of 
themselves what is pleasing to their 
Creator, or that he had himself given 
them to know it. This is not the place 
te inquire by what means this know- 
ledge of God, which is indispensable for 
his worship, reaches man. It is onl 
essential to state that it must reac 
him. If our inability to discover the 
character of God be established, then 
God must make known the service 
which he requires from his creatures. 
If God had never created responsible 
beings—moral agents—creatures capa- 
citated to worship him—-then he might 
(however improbable the supposition 
be) have remained without worshippers 
during eternity. But what shocks rea- 
son and feeling is, that he should con- 
tinue without worshippers after having 
peopled his universe. The ends of cre- 
ation may have been both the glory of 
God and the happiness of his creatures, 
but both these ends alike demand the 
worship and service of God. To say 
that God has no worshippers amongst 
men, whom he has made, is to say that 
he has made them without respect to his 
own glory or their felicity; for this 
worship is alike necessary to both. God 
must have worshippers here below, if he 
desires to display the brightness of his 
nature or the greatness of his perfec- 
tions: he must have worshippers here 
below if he wishes the real good of his 
creatures, which only can consist in the 
knowledge, love, and service of God. 
If God did not make man to be his wor- 
shipper, for what other end did he make 
him? Common sense justifies this as- 
sertion: let us go on to the second. 

**Christianity is the religion most 
worthy of the Creator. Sie con- 
troversy, the ideas which the Scriptures 

resent us of the character and attri- 

utes of God are the most perfect, most 
beautiful, most holy, most majestic, most 
merciful, most complete. All these 
ideas are comprehended in one fact— 
the cross of Christ. The incarnation 
rendered necessary by justice, and 

anted by love, is the most brilliant 
display of divine perfections, and their 
most efficient proclamation. If the in- 
finite beauty of this doctrine be not an 
absolute proof of its truth, it is at least 
a strong presumption. So much love, 
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is it not worthy of a God of love? So 
much wisdom in the plan of saving a 
sinner, without excusing sin—of deliver- 
ing man from the penalties of the law, 
while magnifying its morality—does not 
this confer honour upon the divine in- 
telligence which has conceived it? The 
possibility and the necessity of salva- 
tion through the atonement of Jesus 
Christ once granted, is not its accom- 
plishment one of the grandest things in 
conception? And if the incarnation be 
the truest impression of the divine cha- 
racter, ought not God himself to have 
adopted it? If in the whole circle of 
possibilities the doctrine of the cross be 
the grandest, most excellent, most af- 
fecting and solemn, is it not certain then 
that God must have preferred it? In 
fine, that plan into which most good- 
ness, justice, and wisdom enters, is it 
not, thereby, recognised as the plan of 
God? 

* But if theoretical Christianity is so 
worthy of God, practical Christianity 
in its turn glorifies him, not only more 
than any other religion, but so much 
more so, that we must admit that none 
else than Christians alone glorify God. 
On their lips alone it is that his name 
is blessed and praised. In their hearts 
only his presence is desired and ex- 
a In their consciences only 

is approval is taken for the mainspring 
of their actions: and in their regular 
congregations alone is he invoked and 
sanctified from one end of the earth to 
the other, world without end. Let the 
deists be honest—when and where do 
they pray to God? When and where 
do they celebrate his name, his law, his 
perfections, his providence? In their 
assemblies ?—they would blush to speak 
of him. In their churches ?—they have 
none. In their families ?—they never 
bend the knee. In their hearts ?—less 
there than any where, as they well 
know. ° . ° ; 

** We may, therefore, fearlessly af- 
firm, that if Christians be not the true 
worshippers of God, there are none 
others any where. If the Christian 
system be not divine, no other is ; for it 
unites all the particular qualities of 
others, without their defects. Let any 
one seek for reasons to warrant the re- 
jection of Christianity and God’s pre- 
ference of any other religion, and he 
cannot find one. All the fragments of 
truth, beauty, and moral goodness which 
have ever been brought forward as de- 
serving of God’s approval are in Chris- 
tianity. 

” Sew I ask how God ought to res- 
pect this religion which is the best— 
this worship which most honours him ? 
I demand for it, that it may obtain 
from him that same transcendant and 
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evident superiority—merely considered 
as a fact, and apart from its divine 
origin. I ask if God ought not to ac- 
cept it,—if he would not ‘ deny himself’ 
were he to prefer an inferior one? 
Looked at thus, the question simplifies 
itself. We see that it is impossible but 
that God should recognise true Chris- 
tians for his worshippers, and we see 
that Christianity is the religion which 
leads to God, and is, consequently, the 
true one.” 

Having disposed of the question of 
the authenticity and inspiration of the 
Bible, and this without an appeal to 
the authority of the church, or argu- 
ing in a vicious circle, (the Ro- 
manist, true to his principles, believes 
this impossible, and prefers casting a 
doubt upon the Scriptures rather than 
the church; nay, willing, when pushed, 
to avail himself of the weapons of in- 
fidelity rather than admit the right of 
private judgment,) our author passes 
to the second, and, to us, the most 
interesting part of his treatise. 

He shows that we possess spiritual 
and religious rights, just as we pos- 
sess civil and political ones, and that 
it is a primary law of our consti- 
tution to preserve them. He distin- 
guishes between the abstract naked 
right and its exercise; the latter 
being limited or restricted by consi- 
derations extrinsic of the former. 

The foundation of these rights lie 
in our necessities: e. g. man has a 
right to seek for remedies for physical 
evils, and by parity of reasoning, if 
ignorant and sinful, he has a right to 
seek for truth and salvation. Yet, if 
the exercise of this right were hurtful 
to society, or injurious to the public 
weal, then it ought to be restrained. 
Whereas, on the contrary, if it be 
advantageous, it demands respect, and 
ought to be protected. The right to 
read is not a right to cavil, contradict, 
or explain away. 

This right is found in the manner 
of the revelation, being in a book, 
written, like every other, to be read. 
In its heavenly origin; in its con- 
tents; in the undeniable advantages 
derived from its study; in its own 
testimony, in varied expressions, and 
repeated by prophets, apostles, and 
Jesus Christ himself, commanding us 
to “ search the Scriptures.” 

No other ground can be had for 
the denial of this right but the pre- 
tended inutility of its exercise, and 
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that based on the impossibility to seize 
the true and saving sense of the 
Scriptures. 

Now this right may be wholesomely 
exercised, for we can understand the 
Scriptures. He qualifies this asser- 
tion. It does not mean that every 
man is in a capacity to understand all 
the Scriptures, to master the difficul- 
ties of doctrines, or the niceties of 
criticism. But every man can com- 
prehend all that is necessary to salva- 
tion out of the Bible. This limitation 
implies, that in the word of God 
there are essential and fundamental 
truths, as well as those which are se- 
condary and circumstantial. 

The distinction has been denied, 
and demands proof. Now common- 
sense, plain fact, and the very Bible 
itself recognises the distinction. How 
absurd to equalize in importance, the 
minutie of doctrine, the chronology 
of an epistle, the hem of the Levite’s 
garment, the superscription of a let- 
ter, with the weightier matter of faith 
in Jesus Christ, and obedience to his 
gospel. Compare two points: one of 
infinite importance—the love of God; 
the other plainly secondary—the mode 
of administering the rite of baptism. 
The mind recoils from the absurdity, 
feeling the difference and admitting 
the distinction. 

He produces passages from Scrip- 
ture in support of this distinction be- 
tween essential and non-essential 
truth. If this be not true, some of 
the most eminent Christians are lost, 
for want of entire conformity of 
views, opinions, observances, and 
forms. Shocking conclusion ! 

But the possibility of understand- 
ing the Bible has its conditions as well 
as its limits. These are, sincerity, 
prayer, and a spirit of obedience—a 
determination to practise what is 
made known. And this teaching of 
the Holy Spirit is the true and only 
possible source of Christian unity. 

The possibility of understanding 
the Bible is demonstrable by facts. 
The Bible may, can be, compre- 
hended: for it is. Search out those 
who read it regularly, and seriously, 
and examine the results. They are 
such as could proceed from no other 
source but the right understanding of 
the Scriptures. If we find unity of 
faith, of sentiment, of love towards 
God and men, humility, the spirit of 

I 
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prayer, and the Saviour’s likeness— 
this proves that they understand the 
Scriptures. 

The harmony of the various Pro- 
testant Confessions proves, that they 
who read with care can comprehend 
the Bible the same way. 

But, say the objectors, this essential 
is not the true sense; yet, in all es- 
sentials, is the very same which they 
and we alike maintain. Again, they 
say: those fundamentals which they 
and we alike embrace and receive, 
may profit them and not us, for want 
of the non-essentials, whose omission 
excludes from bliss :— 


** Yet, after all, what are those things 
omitted by the generality of readers, 
whose importance is so great, that their 
omission excludes from heaven? What 
is this so weighty matter, neglected by 
these (as they are termed) erring bre- 
thren? Is it of the worship of God, 
or the alteration of the moral law, or 
the admission of another expiatory sa- 
crifice? Yet, once again, what is this 
point, which we have not understood, 
whose importance weighs the differ- 
ence between heaven and hell ? 

** Certainly it is not we who are to be 
accused of indifference respecting doc- 
trines, against whom philosophy has so 
often alleged the cmnrere. But it is 
easy to see, that while shunning one 
extreme, that of latitudinarianism, we 
have no necessity to fall into exclusive- 
ness. The doctrines which are essen- 
tial to the true worship of God, to the 
justification and sanctification of the 
sinner, present themselves before us for 
their infinite importance. But these 
once received—life imbibed in the soul, 
the heart once purified, the whole man 
once become ‘ a new creature,’ who would 
dare to demand more? Who would 
dare to say that the addition of such a 
doctrine, not essential to the worship of 
God, or of such a practice, which makes 
no part of the moral law, is not only 
useful to the individual, or to the state, 
(this may be discussed, ) but also indis- 
pensable to salvation? Who would 
pretend, for example, that faith in 
Christ, that consecration to his service, 
that the spirit of love, of prayer, of humi. 
lity—that pure Christianity was all 
worthless in the sight of God, unless 
it carried with it the stamp of man’s 
approval ? 

**We would suppose many obser- 
vances of that church which wishes to 
rule over all the rest, to be good and 
useful ;—a generous concession | Would 
one affirm that constant temperance has 
no value, because it had not specially 
distinguished certain days of the week, 


and had embraced them all? Would 
any one say, that the watchful heart, 
which has walked in communion with 
God, and inward prayer, has gained 
nothing, because not practised on an 
appointed day, and privileged place? 
Would not one blush to advance, that 
he who in the name of Jesus, and be- 
ginning by casting out the spirit of 
pride, instructs the ignorant, relieves 
the distressed, awes the presumptuous, 
and proclaims to all the glad tidings of 
salvation, through the grace of the 
Father, the mediation of the Son, and 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit, would not 
obtain a part in the salvation himself, 
however ardently he may desire it, nor 
procure it for others, however faith- 
fully he preaches it, if, besides the mis- 
sion of the Holy Spirit, he cannot pro- 
duce that of some pitiful mortal; and, 
that in vain he imitates the virtues, the 
doctrines, the piety of the apostles, if 
he cannot trace, through the darkness, 
a visible line which attaches him to 
them? In fine, would not one be 
ashamed toassert, that sincere faith, deep 
humility, pure love, burning zeal, perse- 
vering prayer, complete resignation, 
ready obedience, are all nothing, avail no- 
thing, solely because found without the 
= of a certain religious communion ? 
“xcellent and valuable there, but else- 
where worthless, or to be condemned ; 
accepted by God under one denomina- 
tion, to be but rejected under another, 
Monstrous and revolting absurdities 
alike to the heart and understand. 
ing ! 

“Jesus Christ has not taught us 
thus. He will not demand more than 
essentials at the bar of eternity. He 
has left us precise details upon that 
great and final judgment which shall 
decide the destiny of his creatures. 

‘** When the Son of Man shall come 
in his glory, and all the holy angels 
with him, then shall he sit upon the 
throne of his glory; and before him 
shall be gathered all nations, and he 
shall separate them one from another, 
as ashepherd divideth his sheep from 
the goats; and he shall set the sheep 
an his right hand, but the goats on the 
left. Then shall the King say unto 
them on his right hand, Come, ye blessed 
of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of 
the world: for I was an hungered and 
ye gave me meat, I was thirsty and ye 
gave me drink, I was a stranger and ye 
took me in, naked and ye clothed me; I 
was sick and ye visited me, I was in 
prison and ye came unto me,’ 

‘* «Then shall he say unto them on the 
left hand, ‘ Depart from me, ye cursed, 
into everlasting fire, prepared for the 
devil and his angels: for I was an hun- 
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gered and ye gave me no meat, I was 
thirsty and ye gave me no drink, I was 
a stranger and ye took me not in, 
naked and ye clothed me not, sick, and 
in prison and ye visited me not. And 
these shall go away into everlasting 
punishment, but the righteous into lite 
eternal,’ F 

**To this magnificent exposition of 
the fruits of faith in Christ, and the 
motives for the condemnation of the 
reprobate, let us try to substitute causes 
for rejection, taken from the neglect of 
some secondary point. What odious 
words, at the same time ridiculous, yet 
blasphemous, we must ascribe to Jesus! 
We shudder to pronounce them; yet 
are they necessarily contained in the 
system which denies the sufficiency of 
fundamentals. In this case the text 
must be altered. Jesus Christ would 
say to all those wicked who had read 
and kept his word, ‘ Depart from me, 
ye cursed, who have Bok and believed, 
and practised with all your powers the 
word which I had given you; you, 
whose prayers have constantly besought 
the Holy Spirit, and whose faith has 
received, without doubting, all my de- 
clarations. True you have welcomed, 
helped, comforted me, in doing so to the 
least of these my brethren: but you 
have not believed in the infallibility of 
one like yourselves ; you have sincerely 
loved, and faithfully obeyed me, but 
you have refused to obey orders in con- 
tradiction to mine; you have believed 
in God, but not in man; you have re- 
pented, but not before the feet of an 
ecclesiastic; you have changed your 
life, but not your church ; you have in- 
voked me, but not after certain forms ; 
you have believed, hoped, loved; but 
your faith, and hope, and charity, carry 
not the seal of Rome, Depart, ye cursed, 
into everlasting fire, and be wretched, 
although ye have kept my word.’ 

“We need not remark that this 
bitter irony never could escape the Sa- 
viour’s mouth; and, nevertheless, he 
could not, on the other hand, say to 
these faithful ones, Ye have not re- 
ceived me,—for they had, in fact, re- 
ceived him. 

*““What conclusion, therefore, shall 
we come to? The only reasonable, the 
only possible one—that the keepers of 
his word shall be on his right hand, and 
not on the left; that he will say to 
them, Ye blessed, and not Ye cursed; 
and that, in fact, the Bible is well un- 
derstood, since it forms precisely the 
character to which Jesus Christ pro- 
mises the inheritance of heaven.” 


But the indiscriminate reading of 
the Bible has led to all the discordant 
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sects which disfigure the face of 
Christendom! Like Pandora’s fabled 
box, the opened Bible has deluged the 
world with all imaginable evils—sub- 
verting consciences, perverting morals, 
and overturning states. He asserts 
and proves the contrary. First, by 
analogy, showing the law of nature to 
demand unity in the principle, with 
diversity of circumstances; and, there- 
fore, that the variety of Christian 
communions harmonizing in essential 
orthodoxy, to be in accordance with 
this law. He shows differences more 
striking to exist in the very bosom of 
the pretended unity—the diversity of 
practices, not only amongst the laity, but 
their spiritual directors. Whence, he 
asks, comes the distinction between the 
liberal and enlightened priest, and the 
bigoted and intolerant? What does 
this mean? Why are the priests of 
Germany and Italy (we may say, of 
Ireland) different from each other? Do 
not those confessors prescribe different 
lives, with different degrees of exact- 
ness? ‘This enforced uniformity is 
destructive of unity, hurting the ma- 
nifestation of love, the harmony of the 
heart, which overcomes these differ- 
ences of forms. 


“* What are those relations which we 
most admire among men? what is the 
most touching agreement ? That of two 
partizans in the same cause? No; but 
that of two opponents. That which raises 
the heart, and transports it with admi- 
ration, is to see two adversaries render 
each other mutual justice, by mutually 
esteeming and loving in spite of their 
different views; and it is precisely this 
difference of views which brings out 
the beauty, force, and purity of their 
union. 

“Take an example. We would 
hardly find two theological adversaries 
more directly opposed to each other than 
Whitfield and Wesley upon the doc- 
trine of election. After having spoken 
long upoy.the subject and prayed much, 
they at last arrived at the conclusjon 
that they could not agree—therefore, 
that they ought to labour separately in 
the spread of the Gospel. Many years 
passed over, during which they inter- 
changed letters full of affection, messages 
full of tenderness. At the death of 
Whitfield, a bequest was found in his 
will, in favour of Wesley, accompanied 
with the most affecting and touchin 
words. Wesley went up at once, an 
in the funeral sermon which he preached 
upon the death of that well-beloved op. 
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ponent, he made the most beautiful eulo- 
gium of him, in whose steps he hoped 
to follow, and near to whom he prayed 
that God might find him at the day of 
eee Suppose these two, mem- 

rs of the same communion, and all the 
beauty of the fact vanishes.” 


But the Bible is not to be held ac- 
countable for these divisions. It is 
the corruption of the human heart, 
the darkened judgment of fallen man, 
which engenders and propagates them 
by the abuse of private judgment, an 
evil which admits no remedy. 

The reading of the Bible, it is pre- 
tended, leads to revolutionary feeling 
—mere party invention! On the con- 
trary, the people who are obedient to 
its dictates, are, to say the least, as 
moral, peaceable, as far in advance of 
cultivation, to say no more, as those 
upon whom spiritual despotism and na- 
tional manners impose ignorance and 
estrangement from the Scriptures. 

In the short space of a very few 
re France, Spain, Italy, Belgium, 

ortugal, Poland, have been the 
theatre of revolutions and civil wars, 
which cannot be ascribed to the reading 
of the Bible, which is not read in those 
countries: while England, Switzer- 
land, Holland, Prussia, and the United 
States, have continued, and still hold 
on, their peaceful progress. 

These arguments might have an- 
swered the enemies of the Reformation, 
who wished to stifle it in its cradle. 
But if Bossuet were alive now, he 
would not venture upon the predic- 
tion, which facts have given the lie 
to. 

It is hard to estimate the exact 
amount of influence which the Bible 
exerts upon public morality and civi- 
lization. The statistics of this matter 
have been strangely overlooked : is it 
as if they were of no value in men’s 
calculations ? 


** There are certain Christian churches 
which enjoin certain practices as the 
terms of admission and continuance in 
their communion. Such, for instance, 
is the celebration of family prayer. 
Every head of a family belonging to these 
churches, is in the habit of assembling 
his household, young and old, master 
and servant, every morning and even- 
ing: a prayer, reading a chapter in the 
Bible, and frequently a psalm or hymn, 
compose their worship. This is a fact, 
‘of which all who haye travelled or re- 
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ceived hospitality in those countries can 
bear witness to. You might as well 
deny that certain persons at certain 
times prohibit meat from their tables, 
as deny the habit of Bible reading, 
morning and evening, in certain families. 
Now, the proportion of these members 
of the church, to the general population 
might be laid down. a for ex- 
ample, the number of these Bible readers 
was to the population of Scotland as one 
to five. Ifthe reading of the Bible has 
had no influence upon these men, then it 
would be found that one-fifth of the 
condemnations for crimes, and offences 
will fall upon these men ; but if, on the 
contrary, not one-tenth, nor one-twen- 
tieth of the whole be foung amongst 
them, then it is evident that the reading 
of the Bible has a moralizing influence.” 


To what shall we attribute, or what 
can be the motives for denying the right? 
They are twofold: those of prejudiced 
ignorance, dreading the fearful results 
which have been represented as inevi- 
table; and, on the other hand, despo- 
tism, which fears lest this knowledge 
should lead to loss of power, and the 
fall of their system. 

Our author devotes his third portion 
to addresses, founded upon the right 
and consequent obligation, of men to 
read the Bible—speaking in the first 
place to the indifferent and uncon- 
cerned ; secondly, to the unbelieving ; 
and, lastly, to the believing ; and we 
regret that our space does not admit 
us to follow him: heartily do we, 
indeed, join in his emphatic wish. 


‘* «Sow the land with Gospels—a Bi- 
ble for every cottage,’ said Victor Hugo, 
(and one of blessed memory before him, 
our own George III.) We would fain 
give extension to this prayer; for the 
a of the academy offers no 
surer defence against error than the 
ignorance of the cabin; and the Bi- 
ble, the only infallible source of reli- 
gious truth, is no less needful for the 
wise than the peasant. As the Book of 
God has been given and belongs to 
every creature of God, then we in our 
turn cry—‘ A BIBLE FOR EVERY HOUSE 
—A BIBLE FOR EVERY MAN!” 


But this wish cannot be realized ; the 
priests and the journalists forbid. Our 
eye turns to another and very dissimilar 
production, (Dela Propagande Protes- 
tante,) and we are forcibly reminded of 
one of our old divine’s pithy expression, 
“ Fortune is but the devil’s spit upon 
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God’s providence ;” and this is the slime 
and venom of the serpent and his seed, 
east upon our author and his friends. 

It will be necessary to inform our 
readers, that this and a number of simi- 
lar publications were called into exis- 
tence by an effort made, on the part of 
the priests of the liberal kingdom of 
Belgium! to exclude Mr. Boucher’s 
church from the pale of the law, and 
to render his position as a minister 
of Christ untenable in Brussels. 

His great ability, his uncompromising 
firmness in combating error, even in 
its very strongholds—hisacknowledged 
power as a writer and a preacher, 
made him indeed an antagonist of no 
mean importance ; and while they 
would have passed others by, whose 
talents and character rendered them 
less conspicuous, he was singled out as 
an object of attack, and the whole 
venom of the liberal press vented upon 
him and his adherents. The Prussian 
minister at the Belgian court, stood 
manfully forward, however, in his 
defence, as did also the American 
chargé Maffaires, Mr. Maxey, and with 
a due appreciation of the value of 
English freedom of discussion, as ap- 
plied to the support and maintenance 
of the church, these gentlemen called 
a public meeting of M. Boucher’s 
friends, and passed a series of resolu- 
tions approving of his ministry, testi- 
fying to its usefulness, and humbly so- 
liciting the king, who could not be in- 
different to the cause of a faith he him- 
self professes, to admit M. Boucher 
within the pale of the law—to confer 
upon him the same privileges which 
other ordained ministers possess—and 
so to legalize his position, that he 
might enjoy the benefit the constitu- 
tion assumes to guarantee to every de- 
nomination of belief. The matter, we 
believe, is still pending. It at this 
hour remains a doubtful question how 
far the Protestant monarch of a Ro- 
man Catholic country can, or dare, 
assert his own heartfelt convictions, 
when the cause of popery enters into 
antagonism with the accomplishment 
of his desires. Meanwhile the papers 
teem with attacks upon Protestants 
and Protestantism. The press groans 
-under the issue of little volumes of 
abuse and ribaldry, and the charge of 
an attempt to Protestantize the king- 
dom of Belgium is boldly fastened 
upon the English nation, whose efforts 
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to propagate the Bible, and facilitate 
the reading of the Scriptures, at once 
expose them to so weighty an accusa- 
tion 

The respectable agent of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, and an- 
other gentleman, the secretary of the 
Evangelical Society, and a minister of 
the Gospel, are placed in the head and 
front of this offence ; yet mainly with 
the object to wound another, and, as 
we believe, writhing under the smart 
of the truth. Both are alike accused 
of dishonesty and ignorance, and the 
pamphleteer endeavours tosubstantiate 
his charges by proofs. 

The agent of the Bible Society is 
accused of wishing to pervert Catho- 
lics, by the circulation of Bibles, under 
the stamp of authority, abusing their 
confidence, &c. 

This cannot be done, they say, out of 
respect to Catholic doctrines, nor from 
the spread of toleration, or they would 
not publish contrary to the will of the 
church, nor mutilate the Scripture, nor 
lead Catholics to transgress the ee- 
clesiastical laws. Their aim is, then, 
to Protestantize, i. e., evangelize Ca- 
tholics, by offering them the Scriptures. 

We believe that this crimination will 
not weigh heavily upon either of these 
gentlemen. We may leave them to 
the testimony of a conscience void of 
offence towards God and man, and 
say for them—how much lighter sits 
their bosoms, Lord, than if they had 
left their fellow-sinners weltering in 
blood, without putting forth a finger 
to relieve them. We want this feeling 
more manifested at home, among our- 
selves—a deeper sense of our respon- 
sibility to the misguided, blind-led 
people of the land, and a bolder and 
more honest avowal of our design to 
Protestantize, i.e, to turn them 
from darkness to light ; from Satan's 
kingdom to that of God’s dear Son.” 

It is objected that the agent and 
secretary should first apply themselves 
to prove that the church has no power 
to forbid nor right to restrict the 
reading or the publication of the Scrip- 
tures. 

We say: read M. Boucher, and 
answer him. We are not to be called 
on to prove a negative; let the Church 
of Rome, “the witness and pillar of 
truth,” prove her own power, not by 
assertion and penalties, anathemas and 
inquisitions, but by an appeal to the 
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word of God, and we will close our 
depositories. Neither are the agents 
of the society appointed for discussion, 
but merely for the sale and distri- 
bution of the Scriptures. 

Another grievous accusation turns 
upon the omission of the apocryphal 
books from their editions. 

Answer. The apocryphal books be- 
long to that portion of the Bible called 
the Old Testament. Now they have 
never been considered canonical by the 
Jews—the best witnesses in this mat- 
ter ; they are not written in the lan- 
guage of the original (Hebrew) ; they 
are not quoted or referred to by our 
Saviour or his disciples, nor would 
they now be so tenaciously adhered to, 
if it were not supposed that some 
countenance might be drawn from 
them for the Romish doctrine of pray- 
‘ing for the dead. 

e statesin a foot-note, (page seven, ) 
amongst the errors advanced upon 
these books, “ that Jesus Christ and his 
-postles have not spoken of them.” 

- Again, let us not be called on to prove 
a negative ; let him produce the quo- 
tation. We defy him. By the way; 
how is it that Rome is such a stickler 
for the totality of the Bible abroad, 
and at home so much in love with her 
« Extracts?” With us the adage is 
“half a loaf;” with them, “ the Bible 
—the whole Bible—nothing but the 
Bible”—perhaps, like the Kildare pea- 
sant, that all may be burned together, 
and nothing escape. When Mr. Car- 

‘lile published the Gospel of St. Luke 

‘for the use of the national schools, in 
which he left the word repentance to 
mean any thing most convenient—con- 
trition, attrition, penance, or change 
of heart—then we were told that each 
book was distinct and separate, came 
out at a different time, and from dif- 
ferent authors. The Belgian worthy 
delares this rank heresy, and fit for 
the tender mercies of the inquisition. 

M. Pascoe Tiddy is accused of theft, 
in surreptitiously availing himself of 
the “approbation.” We have heard of 
such accusation before applied to all 
the Protestant community by a dig- 
nified ecclesiastic—* Messieurs ces sont 
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des voleurs.” To what purpose, how- 
ever, have we put our acquisition ? 

Answer. We have translated the 
Scriptures into one hundred and sixty 
languages, and circulated millions upon 
millions of copies of the Scriptures ; 
giving every man “to hear in the 
tongue wherein he was born the won- 
derful works of God:’’ while the 
church which calls them hers, is con- 
tented with locking them up in one 
language, and that a dead one. 

We may safely commit the answer 
of certain impertinences touching the 
orders, mission, doctrines, &c. of the 
Evangelical Church at Brussels, to its 
pastor and minister, and content our- 
selves with noticing the every-way ra- 
tional and satisfactory answer pre- 
scribed for the use of all fathers and 
mothers, if invited to avail themselves 
of the opportunities and advantages 
of schools conducted upon scriptural 
principles: tell them— 


** We are catholics, our children are 
catholics, and we wish to die in the ca- 
tholic church: no use to speak to us 
upon religious controversy. We believe 
all that the catholic church believes. 
You, you do not believe what that 
church believes. You reject the devo- 
tion towards the holy virgin, our good 
mother.” [He had before accused Pro- 
testants of laying to their charge the 
worship of Mary.] ‘* You do not obey 
the holy catholic church, the mother of 
all Christians ; and ‘ whosoever obeys 
not the church let him be to thee asa 
heathen man and a publican.’ You ma 
depart ; we have no need of your muti- 
lated Bibles, nor of your little heretical 
books,* nor of your evangelical schools. 
Faith lost, all is lost. No, never shall 
we sell our infants for a morsel of 
bread.” 


Pity that this cannot be more widely 
circulated, for the advantage of all 
Jews, Turks, heretics, and infidels! 
Only substitute for “ we are catholics” 
a blank, to be supplied—we are Ma- 
homedans, we are Hindoos, Buddists, 
&ec. ; and thus an end of all discus- 
sion. Truly, this is to have seared 
consciences ; truly, this is not “to be 
ready to give a reason for the hope 
that is in you, with meekness and fear.” 


* He speaks of the English style of the tracts—hine ille lachryme, Has France 
and Belgium so fraternized that England is to be hated on every score? and is her 
religion, like her linen, to be excluded ? 
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“ ———-—— This cardinal, 
Though from an humble stock, undoubtedly 





Was fashioned to much honour. 


From his cradle 


He was a scholar, and a ripe good one ; 

Exceeding wise, fair-spoken and persuading ; 

Lofty and sour to them that loved him not; 

But to those men who sought him, sweet as summer, 
And though he were unsatisfied in getting, 

(Which was a sin,) yet in bestowing, madam, 

He was most princely.” —-SHAKSPEARE. 


Ir in term time you go into the court 
of Queen’s Bench, in Westminster 
Hall—and go early—you may chance 
to see sitting immediately on the right 
of the centre of the inner bar, a bar- 
rister, whose countenance will probably 
strike you as being more decidedly in- 
tellectual than those of his “ profes- 
sional brethren” around him. He is 
a man rather above the middle height, 
not portly in his appearance, like most 
of the barristers who are well to do in 
the world, nor yet meagre. From his 
looks you would say he was no longer 
a young man, though scarcely yet en- 
titled to be classed among the middle- 
aged. His forehead is not very lofty, 
but straight, and angular at the sides ; 
and it projects above the eyes, which 
causes them to appear sunken, to which 
appearance the darkness of the eye- 
lashes also contributes. His nose is 
straight and short, and the cheek-bones 
are rather higher and more prominent 
than is usual in Englishmen. The 
upper lip is long and large, but not 
full, and the mouth large. This de- 
scription will be enough to show that 
the face is not handsome, but its ex- 
pression is, as I have said, very intel- 
lectual, and the play of his features 
confirms this first impression. If he 
is reading his brief, you observe a look 
of steady concentrated attention—if a 
brother barrister, who is not “ on the 
other side,” that is, not engaged against 
him, makes a whispered remark, it is 
generally replied to with a ready smile; 
if the “attorney in the cause” turns 
round from his seat between the inner- 
bar and the bench, to ask or suggest 
some information, the look of fixed 
earnestness in listening is more marked 





than I ever saw it in any other coune 
tenance. 

Such is the personal appearance, so 
far as I can give it by these few 
touches, of the present solicitor-gene- 
ral for England, Sir William Follett, 
a man not yet I believe forty years of 
age, who has been for the last seven 
years the most eminent barrister in 
England. There are many men at 
the English bar more learned in the 
particular branch of the profession to 
which they belong, than he can pre- 
tend to be, but none of them can make 
in open court such effectual use of 
their learning. They may know the 
law applicable to certain circumstances 
better than he; but none of them can 
see so quickly, or so clearly, the par- 
ticular circumstances of a case to 
which the principles of law will be 
applied, in order to decide it. Many 
men have been eminent for gaining 
causes who had but little legal learn- 
ing. They have relied upon the power 
and brilliancy of their style, or the 
energy, vigour, and perseverance of 
their manner, or perhaps on their 
knowledge of mankind, and their cuns 
ning adaptation of themselves to the 
prejudices of those whose favourable 
judgment they sought to gain. Sir 
William Follett is not one of theses 
His legal erudition is not inconsiders 
able ; and it extends over an unusually 
wide field; and if I allude to it in 
terms that may seem unequal to what 
might have been expected from the re- 
putation of so great a man, it is only 
because this is not the point in which 
his superiority over other men appears. 
His legal learning either is, or seems 
to be, always sufficient for the cause he 
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has in hand; and he gains causes by 
no ardour of temperament—by no re- 
markable felicity of oratorical power— 
by no cunning management of judges 
or of juries—but by the application of 
a clear, vigorous, practical understand- 
ing to the matter in hand: by judi- 
ciously striking upon the points which 
may most favourably be brought for- 
ward; and by a simple, forcible, lucid 
statement of those points to the court 
or the jury. In addressing the court 
no man more happily combines the 
accuracy and care of the responsible 
advocate, with the ease and grace of 
the gentleman. I have heard him ac- 
cused of occasional slovenliness of ex- 
pression, but nothing of the kind has 
ever fallen under my observation. On 
the contrary, I should describe him as 


“In verbis etiam tenuis, cautusque se- 
rendis ”— 


as somewhat delicate, and cautiously 
eareful in his choice of words; but 
possibly there may be occasions in 
which he relaxes from this habit. 
There is no barrister in England so 
variously employed as Sir W. Follett. 
The court of Queen's Bench is his 
court, but every where that causes of 
high importance are to be argued, he 
is brought by anxious clients, who 
think they have not the best assistance, 
unless they have his. Inthe House of 
Lords—in the judicial committee of 
the Privy Council—in the Lord Chan- 
eellor’s Court occasionally—and in all 
the common-law courts of Westminster 
Hall, he is frequently to be found. 
But with all this business, there is no 
appearance of bustle about him. You 
read in his face, or think you read in 
it a certain wearied appearance of the 
eyes, the traces of long nights and 
days of study, but there is no trace of 
nervous agitation or hurry. All is 
managed as if with an easy mastery of 
the subject in hand, neither light and 
careless, nor painfully deliberate, but 
in an even manner, with so much of 
emphasis as to command attention. 
have heard that the solicitor- 
general likes better to plead before 
the House of Lords than elsewhere. 
Different reasons are assigned for 
this. Some say it is because it is the 
aoe and most dignified court; 
others, because the fees are the 


largest ;—but this, I believe, is a mis- 
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take. Not that Sir William is indif- 
ferent as to the amount of his fee— 
very far from it; but the fees given 
for going into the Lords are not, in 
general, I believe, so large as are 
given for going “special” into other 
inferior courts. But one may easily 
suppose, that considering the public 
reputation of Sir W. Follett, and the 
consciousness, which he cannot but 
possess, of a power and refinement of 
mind which will engage the attention 
of the most accomplished judges, he 
may feel a pride in pleading before 
such men as generally hear appeals in 
the House of Lords. The Lord 
Chancellor Lyndhurst, Lord Cotten- 
ham, the LEarl of Devon, Lord 
Brougham, Lord Campbell, and, pos- 
sibly, Lord Denman and Lord Abinger, 
with other lords of known acuteness 
of mind, though untrained by profes- 
sional education, form a tribunal be- 
fore which any man, however able, 
may be sure that his best talents will 
not be thrown away. Besides, in the 
Lords, an advocate who feels himself 
above any thing like professional 
wrangling—who wishes to proceed 
without interruption in the develope- 
ment of his case, and the arguments 
which support it—who trusts to clear, 
continuous reasoning, rather than to 
foree of manner or subtlety of dis- 
cussion—finds himself more at home, 
more in his proper position, than 
when pitted in a sort of struggle 
with rival barristers, before judges or 
juries, in Westminster or at Guild- 
hall. Still, I would rather see and 
hear the solicitor-general discussing a 
nice point hefore the judges of the 
Queen’s Bench, or Common Pleas, 
than any where else. The interrup- 
tions he sometimes receives, and the 
allusions he is compelled to make to 
his learned friends, may not, perhaps, 
be pleasing to himself, but they bring 
him out, and exhibit a fire and elasti- 
city of mind, which in different cir- 
cumstances might not be made appa- 
rent. I have heard that he is not so 
well. pleased with his work when he 
has to address juries. In this he is 
unlike many, and indeed most, men 
who have been eminent at the common 
law bar. I do not mean to say I 
am sure that what I have heard is 
perfectly accurate, but I should think 
it very probable; and if I have at all 
succeeded in conveying what I have 
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wished to convey of his character as 
an advocate, my intelligent readers 
will perhaps agree with me. The 
triumphs he appears to desire are the 
triumphs of intellect and of taste, 
His glory is not in the winning of 
causes merely, without reference to 
the dignity of the means, but in win- 
ning causes by such means as accom- 
plished minds—or at least minds of 
considerable reasoning power—can 
best appreciate. Some barristers are 
delighted to wheedle a verdict out of 
a jury, and if the verdict be obviously 
contrary to common sense, the more 
is their self-esteem increased. Others, 
again, are proud of touching the feel- 
ings of a jury, and gaining a verdict 
from their sensibility rather than their 
judgment. Sir W. Follett, I ima- 
gine, has no relish for success of 
either kind. He wishes to obtain it 
by the exercise of an elevated common 
sense, and by skilful reasoning on his 
side of the question. But he knows 
that when before a jury, his business 
is to obtain a favourable verdict, and 
he is too shrewd to speak to a jury in 
terms which they do not understand, 
or to pursue a strain of reasoning 
which they could not follow. It is, 
therefore, very possible, that in speak- 
ing to juries he feels himself to be 
doing a coarser kind of work, from 
which, if his profession permitted it, 
he would as lief be excused. 

Though the speeches of Sir W. 
Follett do not rise into what may be 
justly called oratory, yet he is unques- 
tionably a very able and agreeable 
speaker. His voice is clear and ra- 
ther deep in its tone: it is loud with- 
out harshness. His articulation is 
very distinct, and judiciously varied, 
quickened in matters of mere detail, 
and becoming more deliberate and 
emphatic, where a pressing and im- 
portant argument is to be urged. But 
for any burst of eloquence—any flight 
of imagination—any burning words— 
any striking originality of expression, 
you may watch in vain. Any such 
fiery bolts of eloquent wrath, or pas- 
sionate admiration, as were every now 
and then shot forth in Brougham’s 
speeches at the bar, you never witness 
when Sir W. Follett speaks. I 
should not be surprised if he looked 
upon every thing of the sort as a de- 
gree of madness. He wants to rea- 
son the case—not to surprise any one, 
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or to make them say inwardly, “ how” 
splendid !” or “how beautiful!” Yet 
it is not to be inferred that he is a dry 
or an uninteresting speaker. Inde- 
pendently of his elocution, which is 
excellent, he has too much mind in 
his speeches to permit them to be dull. 
He is no plodding common-place 
lawyer, but neither is he an impas- 
sioned orator. He is an emphatic, 
skilful reasoner, who uses simple, di- 
rect terms, flowing apparently from a 
remarkably clear conception of ‘the 
train of ideas which elucidate the 
point at issue. I recollect lately 
being in court, when, in consequence 
of an interruption from the barrister 
on the other side, an accidental point 
arose, foreign to the main subject. 
Sir William begged the attention of 
the court while he showed, in a few 
words, that the party for whom he 
was concerned could not, in law, be 
affected by the point which had been 
started. The chief justice begged 
him to repeat his “ principle,” in or- 
der that he might take it down, upon 
which the advocate instantly threw 
what he had been saying into an ab- 
stract form, as if he had been reading 
a rule of law from a _ text-book, 
though the point was an accidental 
one, started only a minute before, and 
I should have scarcely supposed that 
he would have remembered the “prin- 
ciple” which he meant to enforce, se- 
parated from the circumstances which 
he had previously coupled with it. 

Of oratorical action he has very 
little, although more than some Eng- 
lish barristers I have seen. Many of 
them, indeed, will harangue by the 
hour, with their hands behind their 
back, under their gown. Sir William 
generally extends, his right arm, and 
with stretched-out hand keeps time, 
as it were, to his periods. His man- 
ner to the bench is decisive, yet care- 
fully courteous. He often mentions 
the deference with which he makes 
his suggestions, but even though they 
be apparently not admitted by the 
court, he does not fail to press the 
same point again and again. 

No man has less of a Jawyer’s pe- 
dantry in his speeches, even when the 
law of the case is the point at issue. 
There are some barristers whose ar- 
guments none but those learned in the 
law can possibly understand. Nay, I 
have heard some so cram their state. 
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ment with technical terms, that, how- 
ever well acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of law, none but those prac- 
tised in the craft, could ever guess at 
what was meant. But any intelligent 
person may follow Sir W. Follett’s 
arguments, and understand them. 
You may be without sufficient know- 
ledge to tell whether he has rightly or 
wrongly laid down the law, but you 
cannot be mistaken as to the view of 
it which he for the time desired to 
impress upon the court. 

t is very interesting to observe the 
force, fluency, and even accuracy, with 
which he will discuss all varieties of 
subjects :— 


‘“* Hear him but reason in divinity, 

And all-admiring, with an inward wish 

You would desire that he were made a 
prelate : 

Hear him debate of commonwealth af- 
fairs, 

You would say it hath been all-in-all 
his study: 

List his discourse of war, and you shall 
hear 

A fearful battle rendered you in music: 

Turn him to any cause of policy, 

The Gordian knot of it he will unloose, 

Familiar as his garter.” 


He does not spoil his cause, as some 
men do, by fastening upon nice and 
difficult points which stand in the way 
of the main issue. He goes right for- 
ward to the main point, and (if it be 
in his favour) he keeps it prominently 
before the court. I heard of a case 
lately in which a very ingenious bar- 
rister was employed, who at consulta- 
tion was greatly startled by a doubtful 
word in an agreement upon which the 
case depended, but which word did not 
touch the principal matter in contro- 
versy. It was agreed that it was bet- 
ter not to press the point in which this 
doubtful word was concerned. The 
adversary, however, had to begin ; and 
being a man of great acuteness and 
vehemence, he fastened upon this 
doubtful word, and put the case to the 
court as if the point depending upon 
this word were the only important one 
init. The ingenious gentleman first 
mentioned was caught by this device. 
He spent his time in labouring to ar- 
rest the argument against this unfor- 
tunate word; and when both barristers 
had done, the really main points of the 
case had scarcely been before the court 
at all. The weak point was given 


against the ingenious gentleman, and 
his client lost. 

The same matter came before the 
court again, and Sir William Follett 
was employed against the acute and 
vehement barrister, who, as before, 
was very triumphant upon the bearing 
of the unfortunate word. Sir William 
saw this, and scarcely touched, in his 
reply, upon that part of the case; but 
the other, and the more important 
parts, were now clearly and conspi- 
cuously brought under the attention 
of the court. The decision, I believe, 
has not yet been given. 

Some barristers, even of great emi- 
nence, slowly absorb a case before they 
are capable of digesting it, and of de- 
livering an able argument upon it, 
One of the most passionate and per- 
severing, and certainly one of the 
greatest advocates of the day, labours 
at a difficult case, as though it were 
written in Hebrew, but when he has 
it in his mind nothing ean shake it 
away, and win he will if to win be 
possible. Sir William Follett on the 
contrary, sees into the marrow of a 
case with astonishing quickness. He 
does not allow himself to be entangled 
by out-lying difficulties, but strikes 
directly at the heart of the business, 
and having informed himself upon it, 
he is ready to reason the matter out 
with any one. He knows what to 
omit. He sees what is essential, and 
refrains from encumbering himself 
with more. He is very much ems 
ployed in consultations, and it is often 
difficult to obtain his aid in that way, 
but when it is obtained he will do 
what is necessary to be done in a 
fourth of the time which other men of 
great, but slower minds, would find 
necessary. When barristers and soli- 
citors go to him full of anxieties and 
perplexities, he seems to set all right. 
He puts them in a straight course; he 
fixes their attention to the leadin 
points; he does what is needful an 
no more, and sends them away. 


** Reprehendet inertes, 
Culpabit duros, incomptis allinet atrum 
Transverso calamo signum; ambitiosa 
recidet 
Ornamenta; parum claris lucem dare 
coget 
—— ambigué dictum; mutanda nota- 
it.” 


Yet the man who can do all this with 
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so much vigour, celerity and ease, did 
nothing at the university. He must 
even then have been ‘a scholar, and a 
ripe good one”—but it was in other 
things than the higher branches of the 
mathematics, or the Greek plays. 

The professional income of Sir W. 
Follett must be very large. Folks 
who ought to be able to give a very 
good guess, say it can hardly be less 
than from twelve to fourteen thousand 
a-year. Be that as it may, I am sure 
he voted for the income-tax. He must 
get a great deal of money for which it 
is impossible he can do much—very 
often, perhaps, not any thing at all. 
He cannot be every where, and yet so 
highly is even the chance of his services 
estimated, that he is paid for being 
every where. Like some other very 
eminent barristers, he often gets fees 
from parties who are tolerably sure 
he cannot act for them, but who give 
their money in order to be quite sure 
that he will not be against them. Huge 
fees are given to him with heavy briefs. 
When he goes “ special” into the 
country, the fee, I believe, is, four 
hundred guineas—however short the 
case may be. When he is to go out 
of his own court, the first inducing 
process, I understand, is a fee of fifty 
guineas, besides the fee with his brief. 
Such are the temptations which an 
English barrister, in first-rate busi- 
ness, gets to kill himself with over- 
work. It is not easy to resist them; 
and unless the work be diligently done 
they will not be continued. So the 
end is—the wealth of princes and the 
drudgery of slaves. Sir W. Follett, 
if report speak truly, is not likely to 
set the fashion of giving eminent legal 
assistance at a cheaper rate than has 
hitherto been afforded by anxious and 
wealthy clients. 

Let us now glance at the subject of 
our sketch in another sphere: I mean 
as a parliament-man Of all the law- 
yers in the House of Commons—and 
they are not a few—Sir W. Follett is 
by many degrees the most important 
to his party. He does not confine 
himself to legal subjects, but upon 
almost every great question delivers 
his sentiments as a leading member of 
the political body. Upon these occa- 
sions he never fails to engage the care- 
ful attention of the house, nor to re- 
pay that attention by the force of his 
arguments, and the clear light of good 
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sense which he throws upon the subs 
ject indebate. If I remember rightly; 
he stood for the city of Exeter at the 
election which followed the passing of 
the reform-bill. He did not then suc- 
ceed, but when Sir Robert Peel formed 
his short-lived ministry at the close of 
1834, and dissolved the parliament, 
Mr. Follett again stood for Exeter, 
and was returned at the head of the 
poll. At the same time he was made 
solicitor-general—that office having 
been (as was generally reported at the 
time) declined by Mr. Pemberton, the 
accomplished equity barrister, who now 
leads every thing in the court of the 
master of the rolls. 

It may be interesting to most of 
the readers of this magazine to be 
reminded that the first parliamentary 
effort of Sir W. Follett was in de-« 
fence of the Established Church in 
Ireland. The parliament to which he 
was first returned assembled, I think, 
in January, or early in February, 
1835, and such was his professional 
reputation, that every one looked for 
an early display of his ability—even 
upon the first debate,—for the nume- 
rical superiority of the Whig party at 
that time made necessary every exer 
tion of the ability of their opponents. 
But Sir William was silent until Lord 
John Russell brought forward that 
motion which, though it gained him 
the support of the O'Connell clique 
at the time, ultimately proved ruinous 
to the party of the noble lord,—I 
mean the motion for inquiry into the 
state of the Irish Church, with the 
view of applying any surplus of its 
revenues to the general education 
of all classes of the people, with- 
out reference to religious distine- 
tion. With this question Sir W. 
Follett grappled, and at once took 
the highest parliamentary ground. 
Not troubling himself with the mere 
terms of the motion, or with col- 
lateral details, which lawyers are so 
apt to do, to the wearying of the 
house, he went straightforward to 
the popular common-sense view of the 
question ; namely, that it was a great 
blow aimed at the church, and the 
church establishment. Passing by 
less formidable antagonists, he grap- 
pled at once with the speech of Lord 
John Russell, himself, the mover of 
the dangerous resolution. Yet he 
abstained from all passionate invective, 
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or perhaps this did not so much as 
occur to his mind. He gave credit to 
the noble lord for having used milder 
and less startling language than some 
of those whose views he was carrying 
into effect, but he charged him with 
being, in substance, no less revolu- 
tionary than they—with inflaming the 
wounds which he ought to strive to 
heal, and with exciting to a still higher 
degree the melancholy spirit of reli- 
gious discord and strife which pre- 
vailed in Ireland. This speech ap- 
peared to make a great impression 
upon the house, and one of the ex- 
eabinet ministers, Sir John Cam Hob- 
house, immediately rose to answer it, 
commencing his address with a con- 
gratulation of the house upon the 
forensic talent of the honourable and 
learned member who had just sat 
down. 

If I may believe a book now before 
me, which had great vogue at that 
time, Sir W. Follett was then only in 
his thirty-second year. However, as 
there have been some instances, since 
the invention of typography, of errors 
having crept into printed books, I will 
not undertake to guarantee the cor- 
rectness of the statement. I believe, 


however, that it was not far wrong. 


That first speech was made on the 
8lst of March, 1835, and ever since 
then, the speeches of Sir W. Follett 
have ranked with the most important 
made in the House of Commons. It 
is my belief, that if he were to devote 
to politics the study and attention 
which his profession obliges him to 
bestow on other matters, he would be 
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the first man in the House of Com- 
mons. The lamented Mr. Perceval 
stepped from his practice at the bar 
to the highest political station, and if 
there be any man of the present day 
capable of doing the same thing, it is 
the present solicitor-general. 

Out of the profession he is gene- 
rally spoken of as, without question, 
the future lord chancellor. For my 
part, I must presume to doubt if he 
would add to his reputation by un- 
dertaking that office. His is not that 
kind of mind, nor that kind of expe- 
rience, which (if I may venture an 
opinion upon the subject) is best fitted 
for the decision of chancery suits. A 
profound knowledge of equity law—a 
flexibility and readiness in the applica- 
tion of principles deduced from equity 
practice—seem the two things most 
requisite in a chancery judge. A 
wide knowledge of general affairs, 
and an extensive range of reasoning 
power, appear really to be rather em- 
barrassments than otherwise. Every 
one says that Lord Cottenham was, in 
his court, the best of chancellors— 
par negotiis nec suprd,—out of his 
court, his lordship appears to be as 
dull and dogged as any beef-eater of 
the millions. I doubt that where 
Lord Cottenham can be highly com- 
petent, Sir W. Follett would appear 
to advantage. A blunt ivory knife 
will cut open a book better than a 
razor. Perhaps there is some analogy 
with this, in the success of Lord Cot- 
tenham. Now the subject of our 
sketch is particularly distinguished for 
the refinement of his acuteness. 
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Time, eleven o'clock, p.M.—The moon 
is faintly struggling through the half- 
closed window-curtains, to’ mix her 
pale light with the red glare of a car- 
cel lamp, that stands ona round table. 
Books, bronzes, statuettes, with some 
odd-looking oak cabinets in Flemish 
carving, decorate the walls—manu- 
scripts and rolls of paper—proof sheets 
and open letters litter the floor. Ina 
large arm-chair, opposite a writing- 
table, a spitz dog is sleeping, who sud- 
denly springs up and vacates his place 
as the door opens. 

[Enter the sub-editor, followed by 
Kiffer, the editor’s factotum, bear- 
ing a huge sack on his shoulder.] 

“ Leave it there—leave it anywhere ; 
how confoundedly early the train ar- 
rived to-night.” 

€ Ja, meinherr.” 

“| wish you had not disturbed me 
for a little longer ; there was nothing 
so very pressing, I'm sure.” 

“‘ Ja, meinherr.” 

** Confound your German stupidity ; 
bring the coffee and the curagoa, and 
light the candles.” 

« Ja-wohl, meinherr.” 

[Exit Kiffer with solemn step. ] 

«* What a noise, to be sure, they are 
making; hark, that must be Butt ; no, 
it is the editor himself who speaks.” 

[A voice from without])—“I shall 
therefore not detain you further, gen- 
tlemen, but propose at once the health 
of our excellent and worthy friend, 
the sub-editor,”"—hip, hip, hurrah, 
hurrah, hurrah, hurra-a-a-h. 

[The sub. groans audibly and mut- 

ters to himself.) 

“Very gratifying, no doubt, to 
know that they are making me the 
innocent cause of another cooper of 
Sneyd, while I must to my accursed 
labour here, in solitude and alone. 
Confound the noise—who can that be 
singing ?—really these editorial meet- 
ingsare ill-conducted, disorderly things. 
Eleven o'clock is quite late enough 
for any party.” 

[Enter Kiffer with coffee and li- 

queur. | 

“1 say, Kiffer, open that bag, will 
you?” 


“Ich kann es nicht—I must heraus. 
they are calling for Bishop.” ([Ezit.] 

“ Bishop! only think, the wretches ! 
burgundy and claret, 34, not good 
enough—but they must wind up with 
Bishop. Now then for my misfor- 
tunes; Lord, what a plethora of labour 
we have here! The northern mail 
itself—letters, nothing but letters—I 
detest letters—they require answers. 
However, here goes a@ l’ouvrage— 
[Draws the great chair to the table, 
and upsets the contents of the bag be- 
fore him.] What strange instincts to 
be sure, do habits engender—here 
lie some forty or fifty manuscripts be- 
fore me; and I'll wager a day's pay, 
that without reading a line save the 
title—and without further examination 
than the exterior affords, I’ll separate 
the worthy from the unworthy, the 
ripe and ruddy fruit of genius, from 
the rotten and tasteless apple of dul- 
ness and stupidity. But the letters; 
they are indeed something of a puzzle. 
Here we begin :— 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY 
MAGAZINE, 


Srr—It is now four months since I 
forwarded my ‘‘ Ode on the Industrious 
Fleas ;” and I perceive that it has not 
yet appeared in any number of your 

fagazine. The late editor assured me 
it should obtain an early insertion, and 
I am quite at a loss to ascertain the 
cause of the omission. Is it to appear 
next month ?—Yours, E. F. 


Cowes, June 10. 


Dear Harry—Why the devil did you 
let your political friend pitch into the 
tariff before I got my little place in the 
treasury. Sir James looks devilish black 
at me the last day or two, and suspects 
me I know; but I swear everywhere 
it was Butt wrote it, which will, I hope, 
set every thing right at last. 

Yours truly, Tim Henesy. 


Albay Chambers, London. 


Dear Srr—Seven pounds and four- 
ten only make eleven-ten by my arith- 
metic; and if the paper was ‘“ long- 
winded,” as your note very courteously 
remarks, please to observe that the pay 
is low in proportion, One must water 
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the milk, if the price be but a penny the 
quart.—Truly yours, 
Manet O'Driscon., 
Denzille.street. 


Dear Mr. Corry—Your delightful 
* Life of Burns” has made me ambi- 
tious of contributing to your Magazine. 
May I send you a short legend of about 
410 pages ?—Faithfully yours, 

Emma Scorr. 

P.S.— Would you oblige me with your 

autograph ? 


Heavens! what writing this is ;— 
a hen’s fuot in lampblack ! 


My pear Harry—The Mag. has 
reached me safely, for which my thanks. 
Still, I confess that except your own 
things, it is devilish dull. You are, as 
usual, excellent. In fact, Goldsmith, 
Scott, Bulwer, and Dickens are not fit 
to hold a candle to you. After all, you 
can’t write a whole journal; and you 
do want, most confoundedly, some 
short, touchy, effective bits of real racy 
fun. Now, I'm your man. I’m keep- 
ing Bentley afloat for the last two 
years ;—heavy devils there also. But 
T’'m all cork, and can float a line-of- 
battle ship full of ** Balaam.” 

I have got some sweet bits; they 
have appeared lately in the ‘“‘ New 
Monthly,” but nobody reads it, so they 
are as good as new. Make a Hindoo 
into a Paddy, and the jokes are in per- 
fect keeping, and you shall have them 
at a low chalk. What think you of a 
short series about “cripples?” and a 
little poem I sent you, called ‘ The 
Loves of the Sack-’em-ups.” I have 
just done a small bit for Bentley, about 
achild scraped to death with a small- 
tooth comb; and I'll do your horrors 
and jokes lower than any one, depend 
on it. 

Very odd, Murray never answered 
my letter about the ‘ Life of Romulus 
and Remus ;” and Longman seems to 
have forgotten all about my ‘ Tales of 
the Wash-tub.” Saunders and Ottley 
are keeping the MS. of “ The Diary of 
a Bum.” Do you know any thing of 
Chapman and Hall? 

Send your letter as usual, and believe 
me, Yours ever, 

H. A. 

M‘Glashan has never settled the 
little balance; is there any use jn writ- 
ing to him ? 


My pear Hat—I received yours in 
due course, and bid you greeting. 

The pounds per sheet are, as you ob- 
serve, always welcome, and no mistake: 
#0 that I'll toss you a bit of something 


The Sub-Editor's Snuggery. 


[J uly, 


“sharp, short, and decisive,” by the 
next ‘“* Young May Moon.” 

[like your last number well enough, 
but considering how many feminine 
readers you must have, you are shock. 
ingly deficient in love, courtship, and 
kissing. Leave this department to me, 
and believe me, 

Yours truly, 
W. H. M. 

London. 


Mister Eprror—I am not aware 
why you have so totally forgotten that 
the aim of a national journal should be, 
the encouragement of national genius. 
‘That you have done so ;—the fact of my 
not appearing in your pages is sufficient 
evidence. 

It is tolerably clear that I am the 
only writer who understands any thing 
about Ireland—who has walked her 
valleys and her mountains—mixed with 
the humble dweller of the lonely cabin, 
and the proud occupant of her palaces ; 
that I, alone, have sympathized with 
griefs, which, before me, the world knew 
nothing about ;—have evoked pas- 
sions and feelings, where they were ne- 
ver known to dwell, and, in fact have 
done for this country what Burns, had 
he been a prose writer, would have 
done for Scotland. 

What is Miss Edgeworth,—what are 
Griffin, Banim, Croker, Lover, ay, and 
yourself, compared to me?— Well, never 
mind ; you all do the best you can, and 
what I propose is this-—— 


Oh, I can’t turn over, so let us go 
to the next. 


My pear Srr—Do you like the en. 
closed well enough to print it? If so, 
most cheerfully I place it ‘a vos or- 
dres.” It appeared in the Pilot, last 
week, 

CHRISTOPHER LARKINS. 

Denzille-street, 


Sir—The trimming tone of your po- 
lities is but a poor compensation for 
what some light-witted people are 
pleased to call your fun. Stop my sub- 
scription. 

Antuony Hatt. 

Hall’s-grove, Newry. 


Srr—Therabid persecution of the reli- 
gion of eight millions of your fellow-coun- 
trymen, can never be a gratifying nor an 
ennobling reflection. Your late attack 
upon that true patriot and high-souled 
asserter of his country’s wrongs, Daniel 
O'Connell, and your Bartholomew Me- 
dals, and Diario di Roma would dis- 
grace Tresham Gregg. If you were 
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to even moderate this bitterness, I 
could promise you a subscriber in the 
neighbourhood of ‘Tuam. 
Yours, &e. 
Mary M‘HaAte. 


Dear Srr—I understand I am not 
taking an unusual liberty in applying 
to you on this occasion. I have been 
for some time past anxious for the 
situation of tide-waiter ; and desire, as 
the best preliminary step, to be made 
an ‘ Illustrious leishenen” 

My father was a coffin-maker, in 
Cook-street, and made the shell in 
which Dan Lambert was buried. He was 
well known for his Conservative opi- 
nions, and died an Alderman of Skin- 
ner’s-alley. I enclose you the first half 
of a thirty-shilling note, and will send 
the remainder on your reply. Yours, 

Sam Lyncu. 

Bachelor’s Walk. 


Dear H.-——Could you notice my 
Stuffed Monkeys in your next number 
of Hinton ? the book, I hear, is popular, 
and it will serve me to allude to me. 
You may bring in, my peculiar opinions 
about the ornithorhyncus, and don’t for- 

et my address. 
. ' J. W. 


| Brunswick-street. 


Sm—You said touchy, if I mistake 
not—I wonder, then, what is your ob- 
jection to my review of Josephus? 
Bentley offered me fifteen pounds and 
two illustrations by Cruikshank for it ; 
so mind your hits. 

Yours, 
ABRAHAM SIMs. 


My pear Mr. Lorrequer—I live in 
a remote part of Scotland, very far 
from all literary society, and rarely 
ever see a book, except your delightful 
writings and the Missionary Magazine, 
both of which papa takes. Will you 
oblige my curiosity by informing me 
who writes ‘‘ the Commissioner ?” Is the 
Bishop of D—— the author of the 
Nuts? Is the Chinese Admiral Keshin 
really in Dublin, as I see his name in 
the paper as accompanying the alder- 
men to the play ? Is that sweet poetess, 
Lytton Bulwer, married? Forgive the 
liberty I take in thus questioning you, 
and believe me, 

Your warm admirer, 
JANE EMMA SAUNDERSON. 
Nairn. 


Srr—I write the light articles for the 
most of the London periodicals. What’s 
your chalk for smart things in prose— 


The Sub-Editor’s Snuggery. 
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ditto, verse; and when have you room 
for Samvue. Ho.inasHeEp ? 


St. Martin’s-lane. 


Dear Str—I take the liberty of send- 
ing you two articles on Napier’s ‘* War 
in Syria,’—one laudatory, the other 
abusive—hoping you will accept of the 
one for your journal which suits your 
politics, and forward the other to Tait’s 
Magazine. You shall thus be enabled 
to judge of my style in both walks of 
criticism. For the civil notice 1 shall 
expect four pounds, for ‘the wigging” 
two pounds ten shillings. I'll do all 
your heavy business at the same rate of 
pay. Address a line to W. W. at Mrs. 
Carew’s Boarding-house, Cove. 


Dear Sir—Mr. M‘Glashan may have 
mentioned my name to you. I am the 
daughter of the celebrated Paul Biffen 
of Ballysadare, the friend and bosom 
companion of the illustrious Isaac Ma- 
lone. I have many letters and private 
documents of the latter in my posses- 
sion—amongst others the recipe for pills 
he was in the habit of taking for many 
years, for an inward complaint, and two 
executions which were levied on his pro- 
perty. Iam encouraged to believe that 
they will be interesting papers for your 
valuable miscellany. Am I exorbitant 
in asking fifty pounds for them ? 

Yours truly, Mariupa Brrren. 
Donegal-place, Belfast. 


P.S.—I have got the lease of the 
house Goldsmith was thinking of taking, 
near Banagher: would Mr. Todd buy 
it for the society with the odd name ? 


Srr—I perceive with very considerable 
regret that what are called amusing 
papers occupy a most undue proportion 


of your magazine. May I suggest, if 
you do not intend it to be altogether 
light from end to end, some short con- 
tributions on “‘Swaine’s Sentences,”— 
they are very little known to the gene- 
rality of readers, and most instructive 
and philosophical essays. Address, the 
Rev. Paul Bloxham, Sloane’s Bridge, 
Nenagh. 


Dear Hat—All right, safe as bricks. 
Your check, the only thing deserving 
the name, reached me yesterday. Iwas 
out this morning, and hooked such a 
salmon !—as long as , and as broad 
in the shoulders as our friend . 
Would it look like bribery if I sent it 
to the Ed.—and would your high mighti- 
ness deign to eat of it? I like the Mac. 
much, but haven’t seen the last number. 
Butt wrote the ‘ Nuts,” they tell me— 
I thought they were done be some of 
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your London fellows. Mangan is really 
a first-rater—keep him by you; and 
give us more fun, more grety~-gemee- 
thing to chuckle over, and none of your 
confounded 


Ah, our friend gets rather outra- 
geous here. What a row in the 


The Sub-Editor’s Snuggery. 


[July, 
next room! Anster is excessively 
noisy. 
Enter Kiffer. 

« Meinherr, de bone is ready. 

“Ha! thank the gods. Now for 
a respite from labour, and then to 
sleep.” 
[Exit. 


If the world should wish to know the proceedings of the adjoining room 


they must say so before next month. 


Painters’ Devi. 





